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AT THE BLUE” 
MOON AGAIN 


D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36 ESSEX STREET WA. . 
“LONDON . ‘ 


TO BARBARA 


My DEar, 

Of a former collection of these pieces you observed 
merely (and quite justly) that there were no pictures in 
the thing. That afternoon (if you remember) we went 
together to the Zoo, where the Assistant Curator of the 
Quadrupeds perceived me to be very white and shaken in 
the zebra compound. In the monkey house I was silent, 
and gnawed my lip a great deal. While gazing on the 
gnus I uttered alow moan. At tea—have you forgotten ? 
—we talked about elephants ; on which subject, I think, 
I showed myself as irresistible and sympathetic as usual. 


“ Dure chose est a soustentr 
Quant cuer pleure et la bouche chante.” 


Anyhow, Barbara, there ave some pictures this time. I 
drew them myself, and if you were a little older we might 
go together one evening to the Café Royal—I should wear 
a runcible kind of hat and scrabble on the table—in order 
that I might expound my Art to you in a penetrating 
voice. (I know lots of words about Art.) I fear you are a. 
— little fastidious, however. Looking back on our after- 
noons at the Zoo I doubt if you would like it much. . 

About these admirable pictures. I rather thought of 
publishing them all by themselves, but Mr. Methuen 


thought there ought to be something to make the book a 
Vv 
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bit thicker; so that is why there is so much to wade 
through before you get to them. If I were you I should 
get Miss Frobisher to tear them neatly out for you. The 
rest of the book can then be given to some poor man 
without much spirit. 

That’s all. 


D.B.W.L. 
Lonpon, 


November.1925. 
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AT THE BLUE MOON 
AGAIN 


I. THESE EXQUISITE PEOPLE 


only the final episode of a brilliant and characteristic 
short story by MARCEL HARLENE. The facts are these. 
We wanted a story with a Duke in it, but Mr. HARLENE’S 
prices are so high that we had to be content with just the last 
part of a story containing a Viscount—though, of course, 
even that fluttered us agreeably. The admiring reader will 
observe that in this story Mr. HARLENE never goes beyond 
the best end of Curzon Street. 
Observe the style. Pure coquetry, of course, but how 
audacious! How gay! What technique! 


[’ ts necessary to offer some apology for printing here 


“|W ew 


A Romantic Episode of Mayfair; being a Chronicle, or, if 
you prefer it, a Tapestry of the gallant posturings and laughing 
indiscretions of Rupert Harcourt d’Arblay, of Odo Lord 
Clarges, of the Hon. Mrs. Blazon, of Sir Hugh Cavalcadour, 
of Velvetene (that lovely lady), and of the Hon. Gerald 
Mountargent; the whole overheard at the area door of 
Clarges House, Berkeley Square, and set down faithfully by 
MarcEL HARLENE. 


§ 6. 


He walked. Past the Tube station in Down Street, 
which they say leads to Hammersmith, of which one can 
never think without a shiver. Life was burning him 
starkly, like... like what? He shrugged delicately, 
half-laughing at his failure to epigrammiatise the situation. 
cores ’ I 
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He must really read up his Oscar Wilde a bit more. Never 
do to let the Hon. Mrs. Blazon catch him unprepared ! 
Glamorous, perverse, ennuyée Mrs. Blazon! He remem- 
bered being admirably cynical to her about the war... . 
“ War,” he had said, “‘is like a tea-fight, with bayonets 
instead of buns.’ And again: ‘‘ Why do people go 
to war? Probably because they find it less tedious 
than going to weddings.” The Hon. Mrs. Blazon had 
cried, ‘‘ Marvellous Rupert!” and had laughed like an 
odalisque.... 

“You should go to Africa,’ she had mocked him 
deftly. 

“T have already been to Hampstead,” he had instantly 
reminded her. ... And he had gone straight to Vel- 
vetene (that lovely lady) and plunged into the deep violet 
pools of her eyes... . 

“More than ever mystic and marvellous Rupert,” 
Velvetene (that lovely lady) had murmured. 

‘*T’m glad, O sombre and silken Velvetene.”’ 

ce Why ? ) 

“Nothing,” Rupert had answered gravely, “is so 
inexplicable as the apparently explicable.” 

The room had seemed rotting with silence. And then 
Velvetene (that lovely lady) had said slowly. .. . 


“There’s something in Life . . . it gets one somehow 
... like that. .... Oh, my dear, don’t think I haven’t 
known . . . but then one thinks one does, and one doesn’t. 

But I’m not like that, my Rupert.... I’m 
rebelling. ... There’s you and me.... Oh, yes, and 
him.... I thought he.... One always is, you 
know. ... Just that. ... Oh, my dear,” she cried, 


“there’s this and that, and those people. ... And then 
—what?... Just Illusion.” 

Rupert said, after a silence. 

“All women have illusions. Otherwise there would be 
no women. When they get older they lose illusion and 
gain—what ? Alimony.” 

Her violet eyes, those jasmine lamps, leaped into flame. 

“That is a very clever thing you have said, my stark 
Rupert ! ” ‘ 


ae 
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“Yes,” he had replied with sudden modesty, bending 
to the swooning fragrance of her hair, “I am in pretty 
good form to-night.” 


§ 7. 


He walked. Down Hay Hill, where the gentle slope 
recoils to hurl itself shatteringly on Piccadilly. The night 
held.. He would walk up the hill again, into Curzon 
Street, along to Upper Brook Street, round again to 
Pont Street, Mount Street, Hill Street, then to Grosvenor 
Square, and so on to Berkeley Square, keeping to the 
streets where people with titles lived. At the corner of 
Mount Street a homing marquis brushed past him. He 
felt a tremor of satisfaction and pleasure... . 

Came a policeman to him where he stood hesitating a 
Moment in Grosvenor Square. . . 

“ Fine night, sir.” 

“Yes.”” Rupert looked at the man. “Do you know 
the Hon. Mrs. Blazon, officer ? ”’ 

“No, sir.” 

““T inevitably congratulate you.” 

He walked slowly back towards Pont Street, cynically 
laughing to himself at his brilliance. Opposite a darkened 
house at the more endurable end of Upper Brook Street a 
woman in a silver cloak stood tapping her foot against 
the kerb. ‘‘ Must be well-connected,”’ thought Rupert 
idly. ‘‘ That cloak is worth £500 at least! I will offer 
her my friendship. She will see that I am bored. But 


my offering will thrill her... . Cavalierly, with a 
flourish, I will bend to her. What fools women are— 
even women who aren’t!’’ He laughed a little. “ The 


mood of the moment calls for the perfect gesture. Come!” 
He swept off his hat and swung to meet her... . 
“Can I be of any service ? ”’ 
Came a pulsating velvet voice from silver cloak. 
“ And if you were?” 
“Why not ? ” 
“ Thank you.” 
“Not at all.” 
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Obviously a patrician, he thought. .. . 5 

‘J have just come from Lord Clarges’ house in Berkeley 
Square,”’ he said carelessly. : 

He saw sudden deference darken the queer provocative 


eyes, fringed by lashes like a silken sin. ... The quality 

of her ! 
“Ah,” she said softly. “I am going home to Pont 

Street. . . .. Next door but one to the Hon. Guy Mont- 


faucon. How exceptional you are! ”’ 

“Surely that in itself is unexceptional ? ”’ 

Rupert saw her eyes light at the flash of his rejoinder. 

oPethaps..1.4 

A taxicab drew up. He put her inside and got in. 
The poise of her head invited confidences. .. . 

‘All men kill the thing they love,” he said in a low 
voice. ‘‘A woman is as old as she looks.... I can 
resist anything but temptation.” 

Came her voice, softly. 

‘‘T wish I could say I had said that.” 

“ You will—to-morrow,”’ said Rupert gravely. 

She laughed. A silver laugh like a bright wound. The 
cab stopped. She stepped out, curtseying to his low bow. 

“Good night, Silver Cloak.” 

“ Good night, Don Magnifico.”’ 

The slim, graceful figure stole away. At the area steps, 
before descending, she paused. .. . 

“ How well you know your Ouida! ” 

A light laugh stabbed the darkness. She had vanished. 

* * * * * 

““How damned suburban!” murmured Rupert Har- 
court d’Arblay, suddenly yawning, hat in hand, under 
= stars in Pont Street, where the charming people 
ive. 

THE END 


*,* There will follow soon a story telling of the strange ad- 
venture in Berkeley Street of the Hon. Gerald Mountargent, 
that languid philosopher, and Hermione Gorget; but more 
particularly of Velvetene (that lovely lady), and of Paul 
Sangazur.—M. H. 

*,* No, there will not.—D. B. W. L. 


II. MEMORIES 
A RECENT remark of Sir James Barrie’s to the effect 


that there is not much use in having reminiscences 

nowadays unless you can remember Robert Louis 
Stevenson is at once a rebuke to the rabble of reminis- 
cence-mongers and an encouragement to the real people 
who, like myself, really have a fund of good stories about 
the great and famous. 

I have hitherto waited for the mob to finish their ridicu- 
lous and disgusting scribbling; but perhaps it is better 
to publish a few real reminiscences at once, while the pen 
still quavers in their palsied little hands, and awe them 
into silence. My stories are all in the very best manner. 
The one about myself and Herbert Spencer is a good one, 
so is the one about myself and the Shah of Persia, though 
some judges consider the one about myself and Gladstone 
better than any. I myself think they are all good. I will 
begin with a story of 


MYSELF AND ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


In one of Stevenson’s letters there is a reference to 
Bailie M’Grushie of Edinburgh. This, of course, was the 
Bailie who wrote to Sir Hamish McClachan recording a 
characteristic remark of the author of ‘‘ The New Arabian 
Nights.” ‘Good morning, Bailie,’ said Stevenson. 
“Fine morning!” The velvet jacket Stevenson was 
wearing at this period was very like those which Lord 
William Mutt used to buy from a shop in Bond Street. 
Though I never knew him personally, I often saw Lord 
William’s mother, who was, of course, a Grummitt, and 
married en secondes noces Sir Timbury (“ Toofer ’’) Miving- 
ton. They were often at Baden-Baden with old Sir 
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Thomas, who lost a leg at Sobraon, but was neverthe- 
less an enthusiastic supporter of Disestablishment. Sir 
Thomas’ brother George was often at Bath in his later 
years, though he never forgot the Jubilee. His wife, of 
course, was a Nargle. 


MYSELF AND HALL CAINE 


Though I was never actually invited to Greeba Castle 
I often used to meet Hall Caine in the Strand. Mr. and 
Mrs. Struggles, in their ‘‘ Life of Hall Caine,” state that 
he wore at this period a speckled tie. This is untrue. 
The tie was black—not tied in a bow, but flowing loose, 
very like the tie my old friend Sir Bungley Stumson 
wore to meet the Mpret of Albania in ’78. Stumson’s 
aunt, Lady Julia, was often to be seen at the Royal 
Geological Society’s meetings. She was a handsome old 
lady, afterwards a Freethinker, whose son married the 
eldest daughter of Wilbur P. Slogger, of New York. The 
Mpret was a great admirer of English literature, and once 
swooned away on seeing Ruskin, but his son was very 
polished. 


MYSELF AND THE SHAH OF PERSIA 


I first saw the Shah in London in ’78. He was then 
driving from Victoria to Buckingham Palace. I did not 
see his Majesty again until the summer of ’89, when he 
drove from Buckingham Palace on his way to Victoria. 
I remember very well that on that day I met Lord Henry 
Whuffer coming down the steps of the Carlton Club. He 
was even then a handsome old Peer, with hardly a trace 
of his Afridi campaigning. He was never actually in 
Persia, though young Rollo Stumor, of course, wrote quite 
a lot about goats, and was personally thanked by Mr. 
Chamberlain. It was Stumor who ‘introduced me to 
Wilfred Rumble, who knew a great deal about the Dalai 
Lama, though at that time, I think, his hair had not yet 
gone white. I last saw Rumble (then Sir Wilfred) at a 
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Royal Society conversazione in ’99, and noticed that he 
was feeling his position acutely, though he was in animated 
conversation with Professor Dinwiddie, whose eldest son, 
of course, was so keen on eggs. 


MYSELF AND HERBERT SPENCER 


To all who had the privilege of knowing him intimately, 
Herbert Spencer was a charming man. I shall never 
forget the day of our meeting—it was early in November 
78, at the Reform Club. I was standing in the hall as 
Spencer came up the steps, and as I inclined my head in 
his direction he said to me in a quick, decisive voice, ‘‘ Get 
me a cab.”’ I had no opportunity of engaging him in 
further conversation that day, and I did not meet the 
great philosopher again till the third week in February ’70, 
when he came into the vestibule of the Atheneum and, 
seeing me there, remarked in a rather shrill, high voice, 
“Get me the evening paper.’’ Our next meeting was in 
the smoking-room of the Constitutional Club a year later, 
when, as I advanced to greet him, he said, rather gruffly, 
“ Bring me my hat.’’ Three weeks later, after a meeting 
of the Royal Statistical Society, I met Spencer in the 
cloak-room, though we again had no opportunity of 
_ exchanging conversation. I found later that he had 
taken my umbrella by mistake, and this accident laid the 
foundation of a correspondence which I prize very highly. 
I wrote the following letter to Herbert Spencer : 


Dzar SIR, 
I think you have my umbrella. 
Yours faithfully, 
D. B. WynpHAM LEWIS 


P.S.—I have read your ‘‘ Principles of Biology,” and find 
them very interesting. 


To this Spencer did not reply. I therefore, a week 
later, wrote him this letter : 
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DEAR SIR, aie , 
Allow me to congratulate you on your “‘ Principles of 
Sociology,” with which I heartily agree. 
Yours faithfully, 
D. B. WynpHAM LEwis 


P.S.—I think you have my umbrella. 


Spencer did not answer this letter, neither did I subse- 
quently regain my umbrella. Nevertheless I always think 
of our acquaintance with satisfaction. 


MYSELF AND IRVING 


I saw Irving a great deal, off and on. 


MYSELF AND MR. GLADSTONE 


I shall always remember meeting Gladstone at Padding- 
ton one day in 89. He was accompanied by a Whip 
whose features closely resembled those of my old friend 
Sir Hector Mulligatawny. I am reminded of a piquant 
story of Sir Hector’s half-brother Alexander. One day in 
Edinburgh, as he was talking to a man named McWush, 
a figure passed them which vaguely recalled to Sir Alexan- 
der a Liberal M.P. named Gumm-Boyle. It turned out, 
however, that the stranger was no other than Robert 
McGuffin, whose sister Emily wrote the ‘“‘ Life of Machono- 
chie.”” Emily, the eldest of three, afterwards married 
Canon Snoop, and one of her sons is now President of the 
Board of Agriculture. How small the world is, after all! 
And how Peel would have approved ! 


MYSELF AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
I never saw Florence Nightingale, though I knew 


Humfrey Goodge, who was intimate with the Tree family, 
and who often met the Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
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house of Lord Woollam, whose younger brother, Lord 
Wutney, was very friendly with Dan Leno. 


MYSELF AND BISMARCK, VICTOR HUGO, AND GARIBALDI 


Though I never actually saw either of these three 
prominent figures in European affairs I had friends who 
frequently used to see Lord Salisbury going to and from 
the House. Mention of Bismarck, however, reminds me 
of a good story about the Earl of Bootle, who was Assistant 
Foreign Secretary. One day in Paris Lord Bootle met an 
admirer of Lord Randolph Churchill’s who had never seen 
a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. Happily Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach happened to be staying in Paris, so it was 
comparatively easy for Lord Bootle to send his friend— 
an exact double, by the way, of General Booth—round 
to find someone who knew Sir Ernest Grabb. Old Lord 
Frederick Vumson was particularly amused at the incident, 
which reminded him of Budapest. 


This is the sort of thing we—the real people—can turn 
out almost indefinitely if we feel inclined. What a differ- 
ence from the ruck! What a difference ! 


III. DOWN IN THE FOREST 


revels of the Royal Botanical Society there is one 
which never fails to get what actors call a “‘ hand,” 
and whichis called for repeatedly time after time. It 
is after the toast of the President’s health (coupled with 
that of the Jobbing Gardeners’ and Wholesale Seedsmen’s 
Hand-in-Hand Benevolent Fund) has been drunk that the 
President rises and says that he has not come there with 
any intention of making a speech, but the last speaker’s 
kind remarks remind him of the story of the Englishman, 
the Scotsman, and the Irishman ; but before that, if they 
will allow him, he will relate a story which he is sure will 
—er—will appeal to them as possessing—er—as containing 
—a particular interest—er—a certain appeal which they 
—which he feels—er—he will relate this story. 
There is immediately a gratified buzz, and solemn 
botanists with white mutton-chop whiskers nudge each 
other and murmur, “Listen! MHe’s going to tell the 


A MONG the after-dinner stories told at the monthly 


one about Linneus. Mustn’t miss this!” ‘‘ Good old 
George !”’ pipes a quavering voice. There are scandalised 
cries of “ S—sh!”; and a very aged botanist, worked up 


with excitement, goes into hysterics and is removed 
screaming. The President then proceeds to tell the story 
about Linnzus, who (for it has inevitably leaked out, and 
I believe I betray no confidences in repeating it) fell on 
his knees in delight at the first sight of an English gorse- 
bush in full bloom. 

A good story. Observe, however, that it ends there, 
abruptly, just like that. It does not hint what Linnzus 
did next. How did he get owt of the gorse? Did he take 
his mashie-niblick to it? Did he drop another ball, with 
loss of the hole? Such questions as these must perturb 
every serious golfer who is privileged to clink a goblet 


Io 
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with the Royal Botanical Society, and I am determined 
to interpellate the President on the subject at their next 
dinner if I am torn to pieces by wild bulbgrowers for it : 
for though I am fond of botany I am a golfer first of all. 
Happily, on the not too numerous occasions when I play 
golf 1 am sometimes able also to indulge my liking for the 
sister sport; that is, I mean, if it happens to be a 
day when I am not keeping my head down while I drive. 
On some days I do, on some I do not. It is considered 
essential to keep the head well down, though (as I once 
pointed out to Angus M’Losh, of Auchterdrochit), the 
habit proved fatal to Charles the First, to Louis XVI, 
and others. 


Possibly, by the way, you do not know Angus M’Losh ? 
He belongs to the Pawky School of Scottish golf pro- 
fessionals, and keeps the smoking-rooms in a constant roar. 
One of his best, I think, is his recent remark on the tenth 
tee at Auchterdrochit to Lord Drumlie, who had just 
sliced into the rough. “‘ Hell!” said Lord Drumlie with 
ready wit. M’Losh did not hesitate a second with his 
dry riposte. ‘‘ Gar the ba’ awa’ an’ a’ fa’ the ha’ at a’,” 
he observed characteristically, to the convulsed amuse- 
ment of everyone present. Angus-is always saying 
things like that. Few people know what they mean, 
however. 


I was playing last week on a beautiful links in the 
home counties. Botanically considered it must be one 
of the finest in England. The spruce (P. excelsa), the pine 
(P. sylvestris), the yew (T. baccata), the fern (Polystichum 
aculeatum), as well as countless species of the subdivision 
Calyciflorae of the division Polypetalae of the sub-class 
Dicotyledonae of the class Spermatophyta, flourish all 
round the fairway in great profusion; and as on this 
occasion I spent some little time in the jungle, I was able 
to brush up my botany not alittle. It was on one of these 
pleasant and prolonged excursions into the bosom of 
Nature near the ninth hole that I heard my friend, accom- 
panied by his caddie, crashing through the ferns and 
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bracken. I went at once to meet him, stretching out a 
cordial hand. 

“Dr, Livingstone, I think?” I said pleasantly. 

He is one of those short-handicap men who beat the 
ball unswervingly down the fairway with infallible power 
and technique, and he was very grumpy. 

“How much longer d’you think you're going to be?” 
His voice was rasping. 

‘‘T haven’t the remotest idea. I dropped it somewhere 
among the furze here—Ulex ewropeus. Don’t gibber like 
that. The bearers—I mean the caddies and you and I 
will find it, no doubt.” 

He fumed with annoyance. The June afternoon was 
at its sultriest, and aromatic scents of pine and bracken 
rose drowsily from the undergrowth. I resumed my 
thrashing of the furze, and suddenly uttered a cry. 

“Got it?’ he asked impatiently, lifting his head from 
a shrubbery. 

“Not exactly. But observe, a little to my right, yonder 
strange tree with the knobbly thingumbobs on it. Surely, 
Papa, this can be no other than Oboboglobus Tompkinson11, 
which, as you know, serves both as a shelter, a food, and 
a writing-desk ? Observe particularly the gamopetalous 
corolla and the dumbelliferous leaf, of which the natives 
make a drink called ’nbong, a kind of canoe, a set of fish- 
carvers, and a Sunday hat. How truly beneficent, Papa, 
are the designs of Providence !”’ 

He said I gave him a pain in the ear. He accused me of 
not taking the game seriously, at which I started indig- 
nantly as though he had stung me; for golf is the one 
game which I find it impossible to take otherwise. I have, 
indeed, a theory that the smaller the ball the more joyless 
the game. Rugby football, for example, is keen and 
hearty fun ; croquet, though perhaps a little less dashing, 
has its moments of sheer intoxication ; cricket demands 
silence, vecueillement, piety ; golf is pure Geneva; and I 
suppose (to go lower still) a first-class marble player, even 
while still an undergraduate, is set apart from his fellows 
by his iron dourness of visage and the pallid cast of thought 
which sicklies his brow. He may roll as pretty a globule 
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as the Open Champion, but I doubt if it gives him any 
pleasure, or his supporters either. 


I lashed my ball out of the furze in silence and five. 
There is nothing more to say about the round, except that 
at the fourteenth I got into a plantation of silver birch 
(B. pendula) and observed a new species of butterfly, the 
Bottle-Nosed Fritillary. The little wood was not haunted 
with impending tragedy, like the wood at Colonos, nor with 
magic, like the enchanted wood of Broceliande ; nor were 
there any old men with whiskers stumbling up and down, 
as in the woods of Maeterlinck, nor were there fauns, 
dryads, and egipans flitting between the trees, as in the 
woods of Arcadia ; nor was there in this wood any hermit 
like the hermit Ogrin, to whom Tristan and Yseut la Blonde 
came (as you remember) for counsel when they fled to the 
forest of Morois, with King Mark crying a ban up and 
down the land behind them. In this little wood I found 
only quiet, and a silver twilight, and the sleepy chirp of 
birds. I did not find in it any doom, nor any high and 
dreadful adventure of the soul. Nor did I find in it my 
sneaking little ball, which had cost me half a crown. 

Half a crown! For this a man can listen to the Fifth 
Symphony, or (if he likes to go to Paris for it) “‘ Le Misan- 
thrope ’’; with this a man can buy a red rose, or a slim 
book of essays by Austin Dobson, or bribe a politician, or 
ride to Kensington in a taxicab, or shake hands with a 
dramatic critic, or join the Upper Norwood Branch of 
the League of Young Fabians, or tip the commissionaire at 
- Claridge’s, or endow 1-400,o00th of a hospital, or do a 
hundred other manly, jolly, rational, vigorous, healthful 
things, to the comfort of his body and the enlargement 
and refreshing of his immortal soul. 

O pectora ceca! What a thing is man! How pur- 
blind, how sheepish, how stumbling, how whimpering, 
how ineffably piteous ! 

I have done. 


IV. THE TRUTH ABOUT GALUMPHLEY 


‘“T shall be frank—oh, yes, I shall be frank ! The world knows 
too little about Wilfred Galumphley. It shall know now every- 
thing—everything !’’—Extract from a letter written to me 
by Mrs. Wilfred Galumphley. 


simultaneously with the publication of some impres- 

sions of a prominent English novelist, written by his 
wife, there should have come into my hands an amaz- 
ing document revealing the true personality of Wilfred 
Galumphley. It is the unaided work of Mrs. Galumphley, 
whose life with a novelist whom many people declare to 
be more brilliant than Shakespeare, Hall Caine, and Miss 
Ethel M. Dell put together enables her to write with 
authority and rare insight. Extracts from this astound- 
ingly frank and critical summary follow immediately. 


I: is an extraordinary coincidence that almost 


A Worp ABouT WILFRED GALUMPHLEY. 
By Mrs. WILFRED GALUMPHLEY. 


I 


It was on Wednesday, November 18, 1900, that I met 
Wilfred Galumphley. I knew hardly anything of him, except 
that he had already, on his own confession, written three of 
the finest novels in the language. I had heard that he was 
shy and hated any kind of publicity, and as I began to know 
him better I realised that this was his dominant characteristic. 
So strong is his detestation of the limelight, indeed, that any- 
thing remotely resembling the word is abhorrent to him. I 
have seen him, when offered lime-juice at dinner, flush with 
anger and spurn the butler with his foot, and to this day he 
has never visited Liverpool since learning that he would 
have to descend from his train at Lime Street station. 

“He is in the drawing-room,’”’ said my hostess. ‘I do 
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not know whether he will receive you. Did you see a man 
in a tall hat, with bowed shoulders and drooping head, leave 
the house as you came up the steps ? ” 

ce Yes.’’ 

“That was the Prime Minister. He tried to force his way 
in to see Mr. Galumphley without an appointment.’ 

I was much agitated, and begged to be allowed to leave 
quietly. To my surprise I was admitted. The man who is 
now universally hailed as Britain’s most colossal novelist was 
leaning against the mantelpiece in an attitude of proud 
meditation. One hand supported the high domed brow, on 
whose polished surface the reflected flames danced and 
shone. There was nobody else in the room, except two 
Press photographers. 

He took absolutely no notice of me, and I must have 
remained standing there for half an hour before he stirred 
suddenly and said to me abruptly, with his back still turned : 

“Name some great men.”’ 

“ Sophocles,’’ I faltered. ‘‘ Moses, Victor Hugo, Napoleon, 
Dante a 

He interrupted me with a curt gesture. 

“Tam greater than any of them,” he said. 


He resumed his attitude of meditation, and it was, I think, 
an hour before he addressed me again, in the same manner, 

“Much greater,’”’ he said. 

He paused, and added, ‘“‘ I am already making more money 
than Shakespeare.”’ 

I bowed my head, feeling the inspiration of his marvellous 
dynamic personality flooding me like a wave. It was three- 
quarters of an hour before his voice, deep, resonant, but never 
rasping, echoed through the room again. 

“ This ts not to get about, mind,’ he said sharply. 

I assured him that I would rather die than repeat a word 
of it. A fleeting expression of something resembling annoy- 
ance passed over his face, but he merely turned his back on 
me once more and resumed his brooding, and after a suitable 
pause I quietly left the room. 

This was the first of many similar intimate chats with 
Wilfred Galumphley. As I grew to know him more I felt 
that I had met the man to whom I could offer all the reverent 
devotion of which a woman is capable. A supreme artist, 
he never spares anyone, save himself. He knows everything. 
He can do everything, and he can teach others—how he can 
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teach! As we were sitting in the Albert Hall one night 
listening to Kreisler playing Beethoven he turned to me and 
said simply : 

‘‘T could have composed a better concerto.” 

He paused, and added thoughtfully. 

“‘ And built a better Albert Hall.” 

I said quickly, ‘“‘ You could have made a better violin than 
Kreisler’s, too, Wilfred, could you not?” 

He frowned and said impatiently, ‘‘ Why do you reiterate 
the obvious as you do ?”’ 


It is characteristic of the man Wilfred Galumphley that 
he performs such routine actions as eating, drinking, and 
going to bed in the same manner as the most humble of his 
admirers. He finds that this stimulates his brain, and he has 
even found time to write a little book explaining how it should 
be done—and this although he regularly dictates three novels, 
simultaneously, every morning! I remember that once, 
about fifteen years ago, he asked my advice. We had passed 
through Poland one day in the train on our way to Moscow, 
and he was planning an authoritative survey of that country. 
He came to me and said : 

‘“Do you remember seeing a Pole on Warsaw station ? ”’ 

I said I did. 

“He was cross-eyed, was he not? Think.” 

Yes,’ I said. ‘‘ He was.” 

I am proud to think that the very first sentence of his 
book on Poland enshrines the information I was privileged 
to give him : 


“ If theve is one thing which distinguishes the Polish nation 
from the vest of Europe it is the fact that they are all cross- 
eyed,” 


He dictated this entire book before breakfast one morning ; 
by lunch-time he had composed a sonata, designed a public 
baths, and dictated a play and three interviews; by tea- 
time he had fitted the house with central heating, painted 
two landscapes in oils, made a fretwork hat-rack, and arranged 
a lecture tour in America. 

Looking back on our life together, I realise that he spends 
every day in this manner. He rarely works after tea, though 
I have known him finish dictating a book between mouthfuls 
of soup at dinner. But even when he is not at work one can 
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_ feel his brain relentlessly functioning. I only remember 
his speaking once when thus engaged. He turned to me 
and said brusquely : 

““ Appalling ’—one ‘ p’ or two ?”’ 

I told him, and he immediately waded ashore—he was 
bathing at Ostend at the time—and made a note of it in his 
inevitable note-book. Such business methods are to some 
extent the reason for his big and steady income from literature. 
He has calculated that he sells twice as much in a given year 
as Egbert Frankleigh, who is always addressing Boy Scouts 
and being interviewed. 

One more characteristic touch. We were at Hastings one 
day in the summer of 1910. As we were walking by the sea 
one evening at high tide I said to him suddenly, ‘‘ Wilfred, 
make the sea go back! ”’ 

To my surprise he hesitated. 

**T don’t think I can,’’ he said at length. 

oe Why ? ”? 

He frowned and seemed angry. I repeated my question. 

“Tl tell you why,”’ he said at length. ‘‘I believe it is 
out of my power.” 


“ Wilfred ! ”’ 

“Yes,” he said, avoiding my eyes and looking sternly out 
to sea. ‘‘I would tell no one but you. I cannot move the 
sea about.” 


Could frankness and modesty go further ? 


V. A GAME OF DARTS 


E were talking on a rainy day in the country, 
my friend and I, of the jolly sport of making 


epigrams, and howit has died out twice since the 
time of the Ancients and the revival in the eighteenth 
century, till nowadays only one distinguished English man 
of letters, I think, practises it to any extent. My friend 
compared the fashioning of epigrams, not inaptly, to the 
manly and rational game of Darts as it is played in rural 
inns ; a game which, as the rain held, we shortly issued 
forth to play. He beat me easily, for he flings as deft a 
barb as any man in the South. “And is old Double 
dead?” says Justice Shallow in the play. “Dead! 
A’ would have clapped i’ the clout at twelve score; and 
carried you a forehand shaft a fourteen and fourteen-and- 
a-half, that it would have done a man’s heart good to see. 
Jesu! Jesu! dead! A’ drew a good bow; and dead! 
a’ shot a fine shoot.’’ My friend clapped i’ the clout to 
such effect that he was vainglorious enough, flushed with 
victory and wine, to challenge me on our return home to 
make up a string of epigrams ; which challenge, indeed, I 
accepted at once, for it is great fun ; and so here they are, 
and God bless you all. 


I 


On BAwWLER, a Member of Parliament involved in an Accident 
on the Terrace. 
(After Voltaire.) 


The other day at Tea, ’tis said, 
While chatting with Sir Henry Choke, 
A Gargoyle fell on BAWLER’s head ; 
The Stone it was, alas, that broke. 
18 
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II 


On StuMER, a Diplomat. 
(Founded on a reply attributed, I believe, to the 
Earl of Balfour.) 


Had STuMER just a few more Brains, pardi ! 
He’d be half-witted, nearly—wouldn’t he ? 


III 


On the SAME. 
(After Tennyson.) 


I hate the dreadful Hollow behind the little Wood ; 
For StuMER thereby reasons more often than he should. 


IV 
On Bogus, a Clubman, 


From out th’ Infernal Marsh a Cry 
Floats faintly to the dismal Shore ; 
Bosus arrives, and instantly 
Bores Hell much deeper than before. 


V 


On Lapy BUFFLE. 
(After the Spanish.) 


You wave your fan with such graceful Art. 
You strike a chill to the stoutest Heart. 


VI 


On Mercia MEGAPHONE, an Operatic Singer. 
(After Racine.) 


What a fate was Butterfiy’s ! 
Reader, pause and wipe your eyes ; 
Left by Pinkerton, you know, 
Desolate, betrayed, alone, 
And—the final deathly blow— 
Sung by Mercia Megaphone. 
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VII 
On GittFuDGE, a Society Novelist ; an Epitaph. 


Sparkling, as was his Wont, like any Star, 

In Pont Street he was Knocked Out by a Car; 
Alas! It bore no Arms, Device, or Crest ! 

Heav’n grant this Shudd’ring Tortured Soul its Rest. 


Vill 


On A Lapy oF Fasuion addicted to Composing Poetry. 
(After Lebrun.) 


Phyllis has just one tiny Fault, I fear ; 
She makes up well—but not her Verse, the Dear ! 


IX 


On Sir WuLFRIC YEGG, a Light-Fingered Financier; now in 
Prison. Also on his Warders. 


They kept their Watch by Night—I’m wrong ! 
They did not keep it very long. 


x 
On De is, a Fair Frequenter of Bohemian Night-Clubs. 


To épater le bourgeois DELIA strives ; 
A wearing Process, though she has nine lives. 


XI 
To Nicutcap, a Male of the Same Species. 


Though Reason, boggling at you, shrinks and quails, 
Your soul can’t be much blacker than your Nails. 


XII 
On SUPERBUS, a Literary Critic. 
The Devil winced. ‘‘ I won’t have him at all!” 
‘But why ? ’—‘ He always makes me feel so Small.” 


‘“ 
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XIII 


To Fur, a Sneak-Thief who, being obviously Ignorant of Big 
Business, is very Properly Languishing in Gaol. 


You stole six shillings ? Come, Sir! Really, now! 
You surely should have made it Sixty Thou. ? 


XIV 
To a Youne Lapy. 


Be not afraid! The Noise that made you start 
Was not your China. Just a Cracking Heart. 


xV 
On Sir Baisus StTopcE, formerly a Grocer. 


A Paradox! See Barsus firmly stand 
Knowing his Fortunes to be built on Sand. 


XVI 
On LicxsBoots, Hanger-On to a Great Man. 


“ Hear Licksoots of his Patron bawl and brag!” 
“He carries it off well, though.’’—‘‘ What ? ’’—“‘ His Bag.”’ 


: XVII 
To Trumpet, a Literary Man Overheard at a Tea Fight. 


You rave of Rolling Seas, and so forth. Fine! 
But Rolling Logs, I think, is more your line. 


XVIII 
On STENTOR, a Tedious Noisy Fellow. An Epitaph. 


To match his Brow and Lungs all vainly STENTOR tried x 
There was not Brass enough; and so he burst and died, 


XIX 
On HENRY CLACK. 


Fearing to hurt their Feelings, HEnry CLack 
Now rarely stabs his Friends, save in the Back, 
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xX 
To Sporus, a Dreadful Architect of London; on his End. 


Sporus, when finally your Rightful Doom you meet, 
Be not amazed! The place is just like Regent Street. 


XXI 
To DEcANUS, a Captious Cleric. 


You say the Age is Rotten. Is it true? 
Has not the Age produced its Portent—You ? 


XXII 
On CuLoE, a Lady of Quality. 
Prostrate and pale with weeping CHLOE lies, 
What Frantic Disappointment dims those eyes ? 
O heavy Day! ‘‘ He’s passed away,” they’d cried ; 
But not her Husband. ’TIwas her Chow had died. 


XXIII 
On MyszELF; and on Sir H. CHokeE, Bt., M.P., a Personage. 
When, shriven and housell’d, to th’ Appointed Goal 
I come, vex not my poor departing Soul 
By saying of me: ‘““Lo! There dies a Bloke 
Once patted on the Back by Hector CHoKe!” 


VI. POLISH! POLISH! 


HE following letters (suggested by certain aspects 
of the latest and most fashionable drama, fiction, 


and Law Courts proceedings) are intended to com- 
bine in some measure the broad and comprehensive 
outlook of this age with the politeness and good-breeding 
of the Eighteenth Century—the Golden Age of English 
manners. They may also serve in a modest way as 
models for those who at present, I fear, express themselves 
very often in periods distressing to a polite ear. 


I. 


From @ Politician to an Influential Friend, Requesting the 
Favour of an Explanation. 


Dear Si1r,—When I begin a friendship it is for immortality. 
This confession, I own, is enough to put you in some fear 
that you are like never to drop my conversation in this world 
or the next; but I can only assure you of a steadfast and 
sincere respect in this life, and reiterate the hope of a happy 

meeting in the next. 

On our last meeting you were pleased to express a desire 
_that my efforts should be constantly directed to serve the 
cause of truth and justice. That, indeed, is my most fervent 
' ambition; and I hope that my vote shall ever be given for 
that side, which shall further right and ensure piety. But 
~ I own that I am in some doubt, owing to pressure of business 
and the multiplicity of daily affairs, as to which side you 
desired me to vote for; though the sum you mentioned as 
lying at my banker’s— £50, I believe—is munificent enough 
to ensure instant deference to your wishes. Pray, Sir, be so 
good as to repeat whether I am to vote on the amendment 
for or against the Party, and how often. 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 

Jas. GRAFTER 
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II. 
From a Young Lady to her Mother, Requesting a Favour. 


My Drar MotHER,—As you know, I have for some time 
been the recipient of addresses from a gentleman whose 
person and estate commend themselves equally to favour. 
His affability, sense, and good nature have gained the most 
favourable encomiums from his acquaintance; and as he is 
in possession of the most intimate secrets of a large circle 
of friends, he will always be able to surround the object of 
his affections with all that taste can suggest, or luxury supply. 
Only last Friday sen’night he obtained for certain letters of 
Lord nolessasum than £500! Hehasno encumbrances, 
save a wife, and moves in the most genteel circles. Do, my 
dear Mother, give me the happiness of knowing that my 
design has your approval. I hope that my dear Aunt is 
recovered from her indisposition. It is difficult for an elderly 
person to recover at once from repeated intoxication or to 
imbibe quantities of haschish with that decorum which 
should be the dearest ornament of our sex. 

Your affectionate daughter, 
Lucy EYEBRIGHT 


Pray, dear Mother, if you can call to mind the name of 
the gentleman to whom I was married last year, be so good 
as to acquaint me with it. 


III. 
From a Financier to a Friend in the Country. 

Dear S1r,—It is not in the power of man always to confer 
favours, with the expectation that they will be received with 
that lively acknowledgment which you have been so kind as 
to show. Yet I confess that when I was able to oblige you a 
little time ago with £1,000 on your note of hand alone I was 
then neither perturbed by the anxiety of suspense nor harassed 
by the chimeras of failure. 

You must know that your letter of Friday, while its reiter- 
ated expressions of esteem filled my bosom with the most 
pleasing sensations, at the same time appeared to lack that 
security which alone can cause the cheek to glow and the 
heart to swell with gratitude and piety. Pray accept my 
heartfelt condolences on the ruin of your family! The 
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designs of Providence are inscrutable, but Time heals all 
wounds. Your uncle, in so rashly hanging himself, has also 
some claim to the concern which I, in common with every 
man of sensibility, must inevitably feel on hearing such dis- 
turbing news. 

Do, my dear Sir, write to me soon again. It is always 
pleasant to encounter thrift and honesty. By abridging one’s 
expenses existence is prolonged and virtue encouraged. You 
still, I find, owe me £2,498, your uncle £587 1os., and your 
aunt £56. That Providence may assist you and enable you to 
support this heavy burden—to which I am reluctant to add 
for another few days—is the earnest wish of 

Your obedient servant, my dear Sir, 
DonaLtpD McDonatp Atastair McINTosH 


IV. 


From a Young Lady to a Young Gentleman whose Addresses 
She has Rejected. 


$1r,—I received your letter last night, and as it was on a 
subject I had not any thoughts of, you will not wonder when 
I tell you I was a good deal surprised. 

When you last saw me I was forced to tell you that although 
your behaviour was sprightly and agreeable, I was not able 
to contemplate supporting you in a manner befitting your 
rank and taste. For you to reply that you will communicate 
certain documents to a person for whom I have the deepest 
respect consistent with virtue convinces me that you lack 
that generosity and propriety which I fancied I saw beaming 
from your every feature and animating every sentence you 
uttered. a 

You may, by doing what you intend, reap some trifling 
pecuniary benefits, but prosperity cannot restore the blush of 
integrity to the brow, nor cause the eye to flash once more 
with the consciousness of benevolence. 

I am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CLARISSA SWIFTLY 


If you will accept of £25 for the papers pray communicate 
immediately with my agents. 
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Vv 


From a Perfumer to a Lady of a Certain Age Who has Com- 
plained of her Complexion. 

Mapam,—When you honoured me with your commands I 
imagined, indeed, that nothing was now wanting to complete 
my happiness or to secure my fortune. Now, alas, that you 
dash my hopes to the ground I cannot reply, save to endeavour 
humbly to deprecate your wrath and to move your pity. 

I must reiterate once more, with all the earnestness of 
conviction and all the firmness of sincerity, that I treated 
your face with nothing but the finest essence. To learn that 
its effect has been what it is, is to be shattered by the bolts 
of surprise and to reel under the darts of horror. Neverthe- 
less, Madam, the loss of a complexion cannot affect the true 
inward beauty which, I have long perceived, is enjoyed by 
you to the exclusion of large numbers of the sex. 

What is the tincture of the finest skin 

To peace of mind and harmony within ? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply ? 

I take the liberty, Madam, of enclosing once more my 

account for £67 8s. 9d. and beg to remain, 
Madam 
Your most obedient and humble servt., 
WILLIAM POMANDER 


Wi 


From the Commissioner of Police to a Gentleman, 
enclosing an Invitation. 


S1r,—Rational conversation, and the agreeable exchange 
of improving ideas, are so universally admitted by the better 
part of mankind to be capable of enlarging the mind and 
refining the aspirations, that I need make no apology for 
venturing to invite you to call upon me at this place between 
the hours of 9 and 9’30 o’clock to-morrow (Tuesday). 

In particular, your handwriting, of which I have lately 
secured and treasure several admirable specimens, displays 
a beauty of execution, a firmness of character, and an ingenuity 
of application which I cannot but think highly meritorious 
in a gentleman of your rank and position. 
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Pray, Sir, do not disappoint me. Should to-morrow be 
inconvenient I shall be delighted’ to evidence my high respect 
for your character and attainments by despatching a personal 
escort to wait on you at your own lodging. 

I am, Sir, with the greatest possible deference, 

Your most obliged humble servant, 
HENRY Copp 


VII. SOME THOUGHTS ON SAILORS 


seaman has become almost insensibly more refined 

since the earlier days of our sea-power. I have 
been looking into Esquemeling’s history of the buccaneers 
of the seventeenth century, which is full of evidence of 
this. The hearts of oak who sailed with Captain Henry 
Morgan and sacked Maracaibo and Panama—why, bless 
you, you should have seen them crucifying, flaying, 
roasting, and torturing the populace in a thousand under- 
bred ways; though I admit that Morgan himself never 
forgot good manners so completely as that other pirate 
named Lolonnois, who would hack a Spaniard to pieces 
in his breezy, vulgar way and eat his heart—a thing 
repulsive to vegetarians and, indeed, to any person of 
genteel upbringing. 

How different is the behaviour of the British seaman of 
the present-day! The pirates who lay dead-drunk on 
the beach at Hispaniola and Tortuga, or threw buckets of 
rum over each other in the Jamaica taverns, or stabbed 
each other at Palm Key, or pelted ladies of doubtful 
principle with pieces of eight—Esquemeling, a pirate him- 
self, positively blushes for some of his friends—they have 
long since staggered into the night, and their long knives 
are dust. 

By the close of the eighteenth century the British seaman 
had become chiefly preoccupied, as many plays of the 
period show, with taking fond leave of his lovely Susan, 
and his leisure was chiefly devoted to the practice of the 
hornpipe and the spurning of foreign gold. This, roughly, 
is the kind of predicament in which the late eighteenth- 
century mariner frequently found himself : 


N: student of manners will deny that the British 


SNEAKISH: Hark’ee, honest Jack, thy fortune is made, 
28 
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Do you but spike the flagship’s guns to-night—’tis a simple 
task enough, and here’s five golden guineas for thee, ecod ! 

Bosstay (folding his arms): No! Let raging Boreas with 
frantic turbulence o’erwhelm the heaving main—let icy blasts 
sweep o’er hapless Albion, uprooting e’en the sturdy oak, 
Britannia’s pride—let thunder shake and lightning split the 
cracking welkin—let shudd’ring Nature quail and quiver 
‘neath the tempest’s roar—but ne’er doubt the constancy of 
a British Tar ! 


Sone. 

When safe secur’d from War’s alarms 
Clasp’d in his lovely Susan’s arms 
Brave Jack doth heave no sigh ; 
But when the call to battle sounds 
To arms! To arms! he gladly bounds 

Resolv’d to do or die ! 

Resolv’d to do or die! 


[Hornpipe and extt.] 


A marked improvement, observe, on the conduct of 
the blood-and-rum-soaked navigator of a century before. 
And so we go on refining (‘‘ Polish! Polish! ”’—Mr. 
Turveydrop) until we come to the irreproachable seaman 
of to-day. But yet—and this is important—with softer 
and more pleasing manners the sturdy bull-dog spirit of 
the race still remains, for I read only yesterday that the 
crew of an Australian liner had gone on strike in port 
because they were refused half an hour’s overtime pay for 
dipping the flag to a British warship—a ceremony lasting 
some two minutes. A weaker breed would have dipped 
the flag for fourpence. 

It is to be noted, as M. Bergeret would remark, that our 
seamen of the Trafalgar period, physically courageous as 
they were (and that in spite of wearing pigtails and a silly 
sort of glazed hat), had not the moral force of the modern 
crew whose example I have just quoted ; for they used to 
salute the flag for nothing. It was then, indeed, considered 
rather the thing not to ask for money for that duty, and 
Mrs. Rowbotham, in her “ Improving Tales for Young 
Persons,” lays particular stress on this idea. For example, 
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in ‘“‘ The Sailor’s Vow,” there is an undesirable character 
who, having been ordered by Captain Goodman to assist 
in dipping the flag to a passing British sloop of war, 
demands two shillings for so doing, on the grounds that this 
duty was not specified in his contract. 


Before Captain Goodman (says Mrs. Rowbotham) could 
conquer the indignation which overwhelmed him, William 
Trueleigh, sliding down quickly from the main truck to the 
binnacle and overhearing Henry Twister’s demand, had struck 
the wicked and ungrateful seaman to the deck! After which, 
folding his arms and placing one foot on his recumbent 
enemy, he addressed Captain Goodman respectfully as 
follows : 

“Ay, ay, Sir. Permit me to observe that while one loyal 
heart beats in the bosom of a British Sailor he will never, 
never accept of gold when called upon to salute the flag 
which (as the poet so beautifully points out) has braved a 
thousand years the battle and the breeze! Let foreign 
tyrants falsely boast, let Fancy twine her rosy wreath about 
the brow of Hope, but no denizen of this tight little island (as 
the poet remarks) shall e’er be found wanting when Duty, 
aye, and when Honour calls! ”’ 

On hearing this Captain Goodman, with great emotion, 
called the honest seaman to him and, amid the approving 
huzzas of the whole crew, took a medal from his bosom and 
pinned it on that of William Trueleigh. 


It may interest you to know what happened to the 
baffled wretch whom William had shown up so finely. 


Often of an evening, as the setting sun gilded the roses 
which enshrined the humble cottage whither William True- 
leigh had retired, he would issue forth with his two children, 
and together they would climb the hill to the gibbet where 
= emaciated body hung in chains, clanking dolefully in the 

reeze. 

‘““ What, Papa,” little Emily would inquire, ‘‘ is that ragged 
eae object I perceive above my head, swinging to and 

Omi 

“ That, child,” answered William Trueleigh, wiping away 
a tear, ‘‘ is the body of Henry Twister, a seaman I once knew, 
though indeed I never approved of him.” 
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“He cannot have been a moral character, Papa,” cried 
little Alfred eagerly. 

“Indeed, child, he was not,’ replied William sternly, 
“He began by demanding money for saluting the British 
Flag—the Meteor Flag of England, which (as the poet observes) 
shall still terrific burn—and ended by threatening a rich 
Financier with personal violence, for which crime he was 
rightly rewarded with this dreadful fate.’’ 

William Trueleigh would then point to the body and draw 
from it lessons of the most improving kind, calculated to 
inculcate the most valuable principles of Patriotism, Virtue, 
and Contentment, 


Small wonder that William’s reputation for piety grew 
and grew till one day several gentlemen of great respect- 
ability begged him to enter the Wholesale Meat Trade 
in which (they said) he might freely indulge his ruling 
principles of benevolence and altruism. And so he did, 
steadily spurning the least suggestion of profit (which 
caused a strong shudder to run through his frame), and 
giving away more and more year by year till at last the 
angels snatched him away to Heaven in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age and the fortieth of his entry into that 
admirable industry. As the Father of the Wholesale 
Meat Trade his memory is still revered and his example 
faithfully followed, as anyone can see by reading the 
recent evidence before the Royal Commission on Food 
Prices. 

There are, I believe, many sailors as honest and dis- 
interested as William Trueleigh on the seas to-day. The 
Wholesale Meat Trade is also going strong. It is a state 
of affairs on which the fancy dwells with (as Dean Pong 
remarks) the,liveliest satisfaction. 


VIII, LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


HE following fragment, which was communicated to 
me by Professor Dogbody, appears to be part of a 


Triumphal Mask dedicated by a poet to the 
Liberal Party, in celebration of some great victory which 
seems, from the context, to have been anticipated quite recently. 

It is a curious exercise in the antique, and it 1s to be 
vegretted that the greater part of it has been mislaid. What 
follows is the closing scene of the Mask, and probably 
succeeds earlier scenes dealing with the victorious encounter 
of the Lady Libera with her enemies. Though we miss the 
victory, however, we are well in time for the merry-making. 


The Scene presents White-Hall, with the National Liberal 
Club behind. 

First a Dance of Liberals, habited like Satyrs, with 
elastic-sided boots. They mop and mow, and so disappear 
with a flourish. 

After them, a Fanfare sounded by trumpeters without ; 
to which succeed the Seven Cardinal Virtues, apparelled 
like Liberal statesmen, very solemn, led by PRoBus, with 
a sacred umbrella in his hand. 


PROBUS : 
Trip it, brothers, solemnly, 
With a virtuous Jollity ; 
Foot it featly here and there 
With a sanctimonious Air ; 
Let each Adam’s Apple bob 
Glorifying Glad. and Cob., 

_ Braid your Locks with chearful Toil, 
Dropping Cocoa, dropping Oil, 
And with joyous Liberal Toots 
Clash your large elastic Boots. 
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But let no Licentiousness 

Mingle with our Mirthfulness ; 

We that are of Purer Fire 

Ever onward must Aspire, 

Making every Liberal Mug 

Sleek, Complacent, Round, and Smug. 


[A solemn Music, to which the Virtues perform a Covanto 
with grave gestures, nodding and becking with wreathed 
smiles and twirling their legs. As the music quickens 
they begin to leap and to prance in dumb show ; towards 
the end of which merriment PRoBUs starts suddenly and 
speaks.| 


~ PrRogpus: 
Brothers, have done! I hear the hateful Tread 
Of graceless Men, with Belial at their Head. 


[A confused noise, to which BELIAL enters with a rout of 
Monsters leaping and clashing cymbals. They are 
habited like Unionists, and BELIAL is attived with an 
eyeglass. The riotous Troop, attended by Pride, Licence, 
Protection, Intemperance, Evil Communication, and 
the Seven Deadly Sins, surround the Liberal Virtues, 
mocking and threatening them. After which, a sudden 
bright light, and the attendant Spirit of that place descends 
or enters in the midst.] 


SPIRIT: 
Let Strife and Anger vanish from this Scene. 
You see before you now the Fairy Queen. 
[The Spirit addresses BELIAL.] 
Hell-hound of blackest Night, and Chaos too, 
Hence with thy murthering and ungodly Crew. 
[The Spirit addresses PROBUS.] 
But ye, blest Quire of Virtue and of Love, 
Ascend white-handed to the realms above. 


[A solemn music of lutes, during which the Liberal Virtues 
ave drawn slowly up by cords, while the Unionist rout 
recoil and disperse confusedly, shading their eyes severally.] 


SPIRIT : 
Tis well. And now th’ appointed hour comes, 


That I have fix’d for Mirth and Revelry ; 
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Now Piety doth shake the Hand of Joy, 
And Righteousness, enshrin’d in yonder Fane, 


[She points to the National Liberal Club.] 


Doth wag a merry Toe, and foot the Dance 

With Liberals of every Shape and Hue— 

Some stout, some scraggy, some with long lean Necks 
Encased in turn-down Collars, with a Tie 

That hooks upon the Stud. With these and More 
This happy Day shall now be meetly kept, 

Since now deliver’d from the raging Maw 

Of Fearful Monsters our fair Lady here— 

The Lady Libera, having overcome 

Th’ oppressor, and more Glorious than Before, 
Doth make a regal Progress to this place. 

But hark! I hear a drum. 


(Flourish, tucket, and sennet. After which, 


Enter, magnificently apparelled, Jove, JuNo, MINERVA, 
APOLLO, CERES, IRIs, and HyMEN. They pass over. 
Flourish. 

Entey PEACE, RIGHTEOUSNESS, VIRTUE, SALMON, and 
GLUCKSTEIN. They pass over. Flourish. 

Enter TRuTH, TEMPERANCE, ENLIGHTENMENT, FAITH, 
Horr, CHARITY, FREEMAN, Harpy, and WILLIs. 
They pass over. Flourish. 

Entey the SEVEN VIRTUES, the NINE Muses, the THREE 
GRACES, and the Six BRoTHERS Luck. They pass over. 
Flourish. 

Enter the GENIUS OF LIBERALISM, in the person of GROCK. 
He passes over. Flourish. 

Enter Jutius Ca#sar, LEONARDO DA VINCI, Victor HucGo, 
THoTHMEs II, and Tuomas Coox. They pass over. 
Enter FAMINE, in the person of GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, 

flying before FORTNUM and Mason. They pass over.] 


(A fanfare ; after which the Lavy L1BERA advances, attended 
by Liberal Statesmen habited like Cupids ; to whom ail 
make deep reverence. After which a flourish, and the 
Genius of Liberalism with a great obeisance makes an 


offering io the Lapy LiBERA of a pair of Gladstone’s 
trousers.| 


{4 soft Music.} 
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THE Lapy LIBERA: 
O happy Day, when on my ravish’d Sight 
Impinges such a Rare and Precious Gift ; 
O blessed Sun, that shines so sweetly on 
So excellent, so magical a Prize ; 
To win such Trousers Jove himself had lean’d 
And pluck’d them madly from the Moon’s pale Sphere, 
Yea, Orpheus himself had cast Eurydice 
Back to the horrid realm of murky Pluto 
If he had view’d such Bags ; and those fair Sirens 
Would cease their Singing, and with holy Awe 
Would gaze upon the Ship that bore so Rich 
A Cargo, while her Waves would Scylla hush 
And fell Charybdis murmur soft applause. 
Sooth’d by such Pants, the Spouse of perjur’d Helen 
Had ne’er set fire and sword to luckless Troy ; 
Reft of such Trousers Lord Atneas would 
Have trod th’ Infernal Marshes, raising Hell, 
And sev’ral other Cases would no doubt 
Occur to me, if I could Think of ’em.— 
But now let solemn Music softly woo, 
Cheating me of a not unworthy Sigh, 
And charming to a Tear. 


{A Music of lutes and viols.] 


SoNnG. 


Hence, all you vain deluding Joys 
And Fancies flying free 
How lovely e’er you seem to be 
Or pure, or mixt with mere Alloys, 
Come not to me 
Where Philomel her Love 
Pours nightly to the list’ning Spheres above. 
Nay, I would seek your Solaces no more 
As in her sea-wash’d Cave 
Fair Dido gave 
No ling’ring Thought to what had been Before. 
Give me the Trousers GLADSTONE wore 
And soak them well in Glue 
The Same as you 
Did once of Yore, 
And I’ll not ask those sweet celestial Harmonies 
That rise and mingle with the crystal Skies. 
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[A Dance of Liberals; which ended, the attendant SPIRIT 
epiloguises.| 

SPIRIT: 
Now my Task is meetly done, 
Here I leave you every one 
Liberals all, or thin or fat, 
With a Halo round each Hat, 
Mortals that would be as We 
Must all smooth and virtuous be, 
Sleek of Hair and Moist of Eye, 
With a Curious sort of Tie— 
Black and Stringy, in a Sense, 
And a Bow for Preference. 
And a Collar made to Grapple 
Freely with an Adam’s Apple. 
So shall you become, like Us, 
Slightly Oleaginous. 
Till in time there from you springs 
Each a Pair of Neat White Wings, 
And the Mob with Rev’rence shall 
Hail a Perfect Liberal. 


THE END 


IX. £££ 


LITTLE time ago the authorities of the American 
Museum of Natural History decided to make X-ray 
photographs of the Sespervopithecus tooth in their 

possession, the sole remaining evidence of the prehistoric 
man-like ape which inhabited North America. 

Several photographs were taken, and before beginning a 
fresh series the photographer handed the tooth to his 
assistant, saying “‘ Be careful. That is worth a million 
dollars.” What happened next shall be described in the 
words of the Special Correspondent who cabled the news : 


‘*‘ At the word ‘ million’ the assistant’s hand trembled 
and the tooth rolled out of his palm. In snatching at it 
he struck it against the tiled floor and it was dashed to 
pieces.” 


We cannot blame the lad. Nor, I think, would any of 
his countrymen or ours. Nobody who reverences Money 
possibly could. I can see him, at the word “ million,” 
stagger back, with trembling hands and shaking knees. 
He is as pale as ashes, and there is a buzzing in his ears, 
as if he had just seen a Financier roll past, with dazzling 
light radiating from the Sacred White Waistcoat. 

On Wall Street men with strong faces stop a moment to 
repeat the story. It makes them feel good—real good, as 
they used to feel in their childhood, when their mother 
took them on her knee at bedtime and reverently repeated 
the Closing Prices and the Bank Rate. They raise their 
hats and cover their eyes quietly, as if they were on the 
‘Stock Exchange. 

“‘ Some kid.” 

“* Tl say he is.” 
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“Some real, good, clean, red-blooded, hundred per cent. 
he-man.”’ 

Les 

“ You gotta hand it to him.” 

“ You said a jugful.” 

And the two grasp hands strongly for a moment and 
stride their ways, with nothing but a brief and decisive 
“Yours for Big Business” as their hands meet. They, 
too, know the sudden blinding ecstasy which comes to the 
pious and devoted lover of Money when he hears the word 
“ million ” or “‘ Rockefeller.’ It is sharp, like a pain, like 
the pangs of love. What did Tristan feel (as it is told in 
the high tale of love and death sung so long ago by the 
good trouvéres of old time—Béroul and Thomas, and 
Monseigneur Eilhart and Maitre Gottfried) when he drank 
the potion and gazed on the fair face of Yseut la Blonde ? 
He felt as if a living thorn, sharp with spines and bearing 
flowers of a swooning sweetness, had taken root of a sudden 
in his heart’s blood as the ship bounded and ran over the 
purple sea to Tintagel. 

I imagine the pang felt by a disciple of Big Business, 
when a voice is heard mentioning a million dollars, to be 
much like Tristan’s ; but, of course, more violent, and more 
mixed with awe and tremulous piety. 


While I was considering, with all veneration, the honour 
and homage due to Money, I read with a start of horror 
that the other day in America’a man shot at and wounded 
a Financier. It is difficult to express one’s detestation at 
a crime so impious, so vile, so immense. The unhappy 
criminal (he shot at close range and pipped the Financier 
in the paunch—the most sacred portion of a Financier) 
tried to excuse himself by saying that the Financier had 
tricked and ruined him under a mask of friendship, and 
had sold him up and booted him into the street. Happily, 
as Otis P. Boomer observed in an indignant article in 
“ Currency,” a theologico-commercial weekly published in 
London and New York : 


“Happily the flimsiness of such an excuse need detain 
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no Big Business man for an instant. An outraged nation 
demands redress for this deed and condign punishment for 
the perpetrator. Only in an age of moral laxity, of shifting 
standards, of unstable exchanges, an age which is rapidly 
forgetting its ideals, could a Financier’s waistcoat, once an 
- object of reverence, become a target for shooting practice. 
What next? Will impious hands be laid on the Bank 
Rate? Let us take heed. The writing is on the 
wall.” 


The trial attracted a great deal-of attention, and low 
hisses from Big Business men in court greeted the accused 
each time he opened his mouth. I extract a little of the 
evidence. 


THE JUDGE: You heard what the witness said ? 

THE AccuseEpD: I did. 

THE JupGE: You said, “‘ Take that, you big cheese,” and 
fired. 

THE AccuseED : I did. 

THE JUDGE (with some emotion): Oh, boy, I'll say you'll 
get what’s coming to you. (Loud applause, in which the 
Judge joined.) 


Later in the day evidence of the prisoner’s character was 
called for. It appeared from the depositions that he had 
had a good upbringing. At the age of six his mother took 
him to see Mr. Rockefeller shake hands with Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. He was near enough to touch the skirt of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s frockcoat, and even at that tender age 
felt a mysterious thrill on so doing. By the age of twelve 
he had seen the London Stock Exchange, the Bourse at 
Paris, and an old hat once worn by a Rothschild; and 
while he was being taken by his nurse down Threadneedle 
Street, a Financier approached the child and, finding him 
alert and responsive, sold him a block of shares in a rubber 
plantation situated in Iceland. ; 

At twenty he had seen the Money Market in most of the 
European cities and had had his watch stolen by a baronet 
in Mincing Lane. At twenty-five he had acquired in 
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London, and preserved in a glass case, a cigar-stump 
thrown away by a Financial Magnate now in prison. All 
his life he had constantly mixed with the Big Business 
men of two continents, practising their methods, envisaging 
their ideals, entering wholeheartedly into their operations, 
and meeting them when they came out. Above all, he had 
never once (till quite recently, alas !) ceased to believe in 
Money, to revere it, and to seek the company by preference 
of those who had so much Money that they could not be put 
in prison.. As one might think, a happy, pious, useful life. 
And then the fall. 

The trial ended in a twenty-year sentence, with loss of 
civic rights and branding on the shoulder. From a mass 
of correspondence which appeared in “ Currency ” I select 
one or two characteristic letters to the editor : 


I 


S1r,—You do well to issue a clarion call to the younger 
generation. We are growing slack and careless. The hand 
which would shoot a Financier in the stomach would put the 
wrong date on a business letter. Let us be up and doing! 

Yours for 100 Per Cent. Efficiency, 


WHEWALL P. SLOGGER 


II 


S1r,—I was in a restaurant yesterday which was full of 
young men. The name of John D. Rockefeller was men- 
tioned. Not a single hat was raised. 

What are we coming to ? 

Yours for Better Home-Life, 
OLD-FASHIONED MoTHER 


III 


S1r,—Europe, like ourselves, is falling away from the simple 
beliefs of our youth. Rich Financiers drive along the street 
in London without a knee being bent or a curtsey dropped. 
In Paris recently I saw a Financier’s car run over an aged 
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cripple. The remarks of the crowd were far from polite, and 
I think the Financier would have been openly insulted had 
not the police arrived and allowed his car to drive on ! Whither 
America ?. Whither Europe ? 
Yours for Closer International Co-Operation, 
Evisu B. SHUNTS 


X. THE MAN WHO WAS 


Ts world was very still. The moon hung like a 
golden fruit above the trees, in a sky powdered 


with stars. Only the faint whir of the nightjar 
broke the silence. The red roses that had glowed all day 
with their dusky flame by the south wall still poured 
sweetness on the night. Like the Spanish mystic I rose 
and went 


By night, secure from sight, 
And by the secret stair, disguisedly, 
(O hapless-happy plight) 
By night, and privily, 
Forth from my house where all things quiet be. 


The night of the poem of San Juan de la Cruz was star- 
less, wna noche escuva, as you get them sometimes even in 
Spain; but this English night was _ silver-clear and 
enchanted, and you strained your ear to catch the distant 
music of the spheres as they wheeled and swung in infinite 
space. Half-dazed with magic I picked a rose and said to 
my friend, “‘ What is this ? ”’ 

He answered simply, “It is called Mrs. Joshua Grum- 
mitt.” 

I inhaled the fragrance of Mrs. Grummitt. On my right 
was Elijah Tompkinson, Esq., a fine damask. On my left 
was Frau Ernst Strumpff, a lovely tea. I inhaled them as 
well, not forgetting to curse all rose-growers for their 
bestial imagination. The best “all-in” curses for this 
purpose are found in the Grand Grimoire, though some 
people prefer the Black Book of Théléme, which is less 
trouble. But after all, if you have the time, it is easy to 
draw the Pentagon on the ground and sacrifice the black 
cock at midnight, taking care, of course, not to interrogate 
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the Rider on the Goat, who passes three times like the 
wind, and replying only. once to the Hooded One who 
follows. I learned this from a troll on the Wovrefjeld- 
Fiord ; he lived under a tower and generally carried his 
head under his arm for comfort. They called him Barmy 
William among the trolls, and the Death-Horse would 
whinny and bite him as he passed ; but he was a dangerous 
enemy, as old Torre Torresen, the skald, found to his 
cost. 

“ What are you muttering ? ” asked my friend. 

“ The night is full of magic,’ I answered in a low voice. 
“Do you not feel it 2?” 

He did not. 

“You are an ass,” I said briefly. 

And as I spoke he uttered a sort of thick snuffle, and 
turning round I perceived that he had become an ass, a 
veritable ass of the most asinine sort, with long, hairy ears 
and the vacant expression of a kinema star. He stood 
there gazing at me dully, moving his ears backwards and 
forwards. 


I own that I was for the moment taken a little aback, 
even on such a night. Then a wave of gratification swept 
over me as I recollected that I could write to the 
“Spectator ’’ about it. They are fond of letters about 
animals. ‘“‘ DEAR Sir” (I would begin),—‘‘ Probably for 
the first time since Apuleius, as related in ‘The Golden 
Ass,’ went into Thessaly in the second century A.D. and 
was changed into an ass by the treachery of Fotis . . .” 
Or, perhaps, ‘‘ Srr,—Animal lovers may be interested to 
know. ...” Or “ Sir,—Your recent correspondence on 
sagacious bats prompts me to bring to your notice. . . .” 

I looked at my unhappy friend. The first thought 
which should strike a man on seeing his friend grow long 
ears and a tail should surely be one of concern for his future. 
I was not perturbed so much for my friend’s professional 
future—he is a barrister—as for his social career. It 
seemed inevitable that a certain number of drawing-rooms 
would be closed to him. His club committee, again, might 
consider it necessary to forbid him the dining-room, and 
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possibly the smoking-room and library as well. I foresaw 
endless annoyances when I asked for him on the telephone. 

“ Ts Mr. Briefleigh in the club ? ”’ 

“Ves, sir.” The man hesitates. “ Perhaps you could 
bring a halter for him, sir? ” : 

“Well, I suppose so, but it’s an infernal nuisance. 
What is Mr. Briefleigh doing now ? ” 

“ He has just kicked a member of the Committee, sir, 
and is now eating the stuffing out of an armchair in the 
smoking-reom.”’ 

And again, the vexatious breaking of the news to his 
fiancée. The girl would probably want the engagement 
annulled. I foresaw a trying half-hour spent in explaining 
the whole affair to her. Very coolly, very critically, she 
would put up her eyeglass and examine her unhappy 
betrothed. He for his part could do nothing, I realised, 
but stand by anxiously semaphoring with his ears. The 
position would be tedious. What, too, about the Bar 
Council? Would they need cajoling? I saw myself 
leading my friend in and pulling him up with a jerk while 
the Council leaned forward to listen. 

“How can Mr.—er—Briefleigh address the court in his 
present state?” 

“ Well, sir, we rather thought—er oa 

A silvery-haired Bencher with a quavering voice would 
interrupt. 

“There is possibly some precedent?’ And there 
would be a search among the archives and endless arid 
argument before the Council decided that my poor friend 
could keep his name on the rolls. 

Then again (I thought) there would be dinner parties 
in the season. One cannot desert a friend simply because 
he is an ass. I shuddered lightly at a sudden vision of 
myself dragging Briefleigh out to dinner at the end of a 
string ; myself in the usual evening kit, Briefleigh in 
nothing more dressy than a straw hat with his ears sticking 
through, a collar with brass studs, and two pairs of freshly 
blacked hoofs. I saw the hostesses beaming bravely and 
doing their best. I saw the malicious smiles. I heard the 
epigrams. I winced. 
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I looked at him again. He was standing stock still, 
moving his ears dreamily back and forward. Then he 
spoke, thickly but irritably. 

“What are you going to do about it ?” 

“What can I do?” 

He scratched his left ear with his off hindleg. 

“Do something, confound you. It’s your fault.” 

“Don’t be an ass,” I said briefly. And by Castor and 
Pollux ! as I spoke the words the fellow’s ears dwindled and 
his tail shrank, and his snout resumed its former shape, and 
he stood upon two legs and became (to all outward seeming) 
a lawyer again. He was very angry, and bounced into the 
house in a cold fury. But I stood rapt, listening to the 
music of the stars as they danced. Bodtes drove his team 
across the sky in a leash of glittering fire, and the Pleiades 
swung low like silver lamps. The music swelled and grew 
louder and filled the expectant air... . 


Next morning my friend denied point-blank what had 
happened. I was, I am, aghast at this incredible exhibition 
of legal duplicity. He is engaged this week in the King’s 
Bench. I call upon all animal-lovers to demonstrate in 
the Strand against the man who denies (with oaths) that 
he is in his essence and quiddity an ass. The name is 
Briefleigh, J. Harcourt Briefleigh. 


XI. SEEN AT THE SHOW 


T the request of Otis P. Boomer, now in New York, 
from whom I received a-wireless message desiring me 
to. put him wise to the latest developments in the 

British automobile industry, I immediately made a tour of 
this year’s Motor Show at Olympia. 

This being an expert review of the Show, tt 1s possible that 
a few technicalities may have crept into the main body of the 
descriptive matter. They are, however, not tmportant, and 
may be removed with a little benzine. They do not detract 
fyom the value of the thing as a whole to the serious motorist. 


Year by year the exhibits at the Motor Show become 
more significant, more fraught with meaning. The’ 
average motorist selecting a new car no longer asks himself, 
as in former years, “Why?” or “Of which?” ; the 
question on the lips of every motoring enthusiast to-day, 
when brought face to face with a new model, is simply, 
“Has this car Personality?” or, ‘“ What is it saying?” 
And year by year the number of cars which have only 
engines and bodies, without personality or character, 
steadily diminishes. It is now scarcely possible to go 
round Olympia without finding a car which does not 
impinge at once on the sublimated ego and respond, in 
greater or lesser degree, to the reactions set up in the 
complex of the beholder; and in most cases, indeed, a 
sympathetic twittering of the ganglions is immediately 
registered, even if the reflex be negative, and vice-versa. 

From a large number of cars endowed with this important 
quality I select for description the 


FIFTY-FIFTY GRUMPH (£2,500. With wheels, £3,000.) 


This model has snaffle-valves geared to 96 deg. Fahr., 
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and running gimbals connected by means of alternating 
grummits with the main tertiary bumblespring. The 
forehand drive is fitted with a synthetic clutch and wheeved 
snocket-pipes, which reduce fringling of the soffit-brush 
and embolism in the whangle-drum to a minimum. A 
Strimble noggin-stud differentiating between 56 (x-y) and 
65 (x+y) foot-pounds per minute enables the offside 
rumblegudgeon to work freely in the vimbraces and elimi- 
nates guffering in the pipplestrainer. A good knockabout 
car for the man of moderate means. 
Another model of the same class is the 


49-55 PUMPERLEY, 


whose distinctive feature is a well-sprocketed yaffle-chain 
working in a two-faced systematised chuffersleeve actuated 
by five co-ordinated Bupp condensers with aluminium 
thrusting-bits. A steel whangbar attached to the rear 
-axle-crosstrees enables the driver to accelerate the toof- 
brush without fear of under-estimating the upthrust of 
the buffle-plate, and the reflex action of the Yarp snoother 
lubricating the fubbingnut gives distinctive and rhythmic 
interplay to the three sets of wirewove grorbles which feed 
the sliding Paff gongbudger. This, like its predecessor, is 
very reasonably priced at £2,500. 

Those who prefer a somewhat smaller model are advised 
to inspect the 


VEST-POCKET 2} MIMBLE (£275), 


a handy little car which folds up and stows away neatly 
without disturbing the “set” of the waistcoat. Women 
motorists are enthusiastic about the Mimble, which when 
not in road use may be used as a blotting-pad. The 

steering pillar has hollow-ground tumming-sheaves, which 
enable the main snifter to be actuated direct from the 
forward thrupple shaft, and also enable it, when not in 
action, to be used for knitting fancy vests, etc. The 3} 
model (£325), which has interlocking garbage-valves and 
a slightly more convex snudge-box, has a patent Vumson 
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sozzer, by means of which the chassis can be used as a 
sewing-machine, an egg-whisk, or a sugar-sifter. A rather 
more sporting type is the 


25-35 WURZLER (£795), 


which is becoming increasingly popular among agricul- 
turists. The engine of this handsome model is triple- 
gove, and a highly-atomised drubbin pipe connected by 
ratchets with the central frumble-valve enables the blades 
of the reduplicator to be used for slicing turnips and 
addressing envelopes. The 1925 model of this popular car 
is specially trained to follow its owner, and a patent 
Wumming rooging-bolt directed from the camshaft by 
means of three sensitised Uffer snogweaves permits of 
the chassis being used as a milk-separator and warming- 
pan. 

On the back axle being lifted and the quaternary 
snimmer switched back in line with the binomial yubbing- 
docket an alternating current connected with the Wamble 
triple-seamed amplificator sets up a highly peptonised 
nodular metabolism of the bribbling-tube and enables the 
engine to be detached and used as a hairbrush. The 
hydro-carburator may be used for breeding hens, and a 
rucket attachment to the Peabody “ three-ways ” pingling 
fan makes it possible to unship the ummeter and use it as 
a mashie. 


Professional men, especially doctors, will probably find 


much to interest them in that useful runabout the 
54-64 PUNT (£225), 


This car is tested to 67.9 deg. Centigrade, and turns red 
litmus blue. A Chuffbody attachment to the central 
nodule of the magneto-slide enables a circular saw to be 
fixed for running surgical or fretworking purposes, and the 
patent Lobson dynamic slugger has a flush gooble-valve 
at one end, enabling chloroform to be pumped down the 
patient’s throat without stopping the engine. 

A dial on the driving board registers blood-pressure, 


. 
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strength of grip, and height above sea-level, and a dis- 
tinctive feature of the drive is the amorphous nature of 
the reversing quammit-pin. Instead of being, as in most 
cars of this type, worked directly from a loosely-geeved 
gummiter revolving round a rurble shaft, this mechanism 
has a patent Stummick attachment connected with a plus 
differential and set in motion by the self-starting nug of 
the feed-arm actuating blobber. 

A feature of this year’s Show is the number of useful 
accessories attached to small, reasonably priced cars. 
Among these models is the 


6-7-8 TUTLING (£95), 


which has, in addition to two seats, a collapsible hip-bath, 
a Mah-Jong cabinet, a cleverly contrived combined trouser- 
“press and egg-boiler, two book-rests, a pencil-sharpener, 
and a set of Browning. I could find only one thing lacking 
in this marvellous little car, and that was the engine. 
Next year, its enterprising makers tell me, they hope to 
supply this as well for a very little more than the present 
rice. 
; The last of this year’s cars I intend to discuss here is a 
model which will appeal equally to the gardener, the 
musician, and the animal-lover. This is the 


30-40 BUFFER (£595), 


the only car in the Show, so far as I could see, which can 
be said to display absolute fidelity to its owner, and which 
can at the same time hoe a field and hush baby to sleep. 
The Norker patent nackleplug is responsible for this. 

Geared to the faffer-case and connected by a minimised 
galvanometer to the driving band of the stuggin cog, it 
slides up and down the shafting of the combustible snooter- 
crank and sparks freely into the internal compression 
chamber, whence it is driven out again by a series of sharp 
explosions into the shubbing-piston, and thence through 
the gimblepump into the gabshaft ; and what happens to 
it after that I neither know nor care. 


4 


XII. GARBAGE ON LIFE 


the fashionable playwright. A slim, well-groomed 

figure, with keen (if closely set) eyes shining behind 
horn-rimmed spectacles, Mr. Garbage, whose daring 
frankness and breadth of outlook have already made him 
the idol of Surbiton, expressed to me his pleasure at the 
emancipation of the modern stage. 

“ Life,” said Mr. Garbage to me, “is just one large 
rubbish heap. We, the master-minds, dig in and pick 
out the juicy bits. Among the tin cans, the cabbage leaves, 
the decayed boots, there may be hidden a ripe dead cat. 
A little high, perhaps? A trifle faisand?? But Life is like 
that—though how few have the courage to admit it! Only 
myself, and Mr. Raker, and perhaps Mr. Muckintosh.”’ 

I left Mr. Garbage spraying himself daintily with 
millefleurs and went away meditating deeply. How few 
English dramatists, truly, have had the courage of Mr. 
Garbage! Icounted them. Wycherley, I suppose, if you — 
can call ‘“‘ The Country Wife’ and “ The Plain Dealer ”’ 
frank. A handful of lesser Restoration playwrights— 
Killigrew, with “‘The Parson’s Wedding,” Ravenscroft, 
Crown. Congreve (until the advent of Mr. Garbage) was 
accounted brilliant, and perhaps a little heartless, but he 
was unduly cramped by what I suppose was then called 
good breeding. Etherege and Sedley were triflers. We 
may say, at any rate, that Mr. Garbage is the only modern 
dramatist who not only plucks the dead cat from the 
refuse-dump but lovingly fusses over it, no matter how it 
smells. No paltering with Truth! No cramping of Art! 
No pandering to the Effete! We have advanced a little 
beyond the conventions which hampered Shakespeare, 
Moliére, e¢ al., have we not? I said as much to Mr. 
Garbage, who yawned slightly and pointed out, with regard 
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to Shakespeare, that Hamlet’s speech to his mother might 
without much difficulty have been made a really live and 
clever thing. For example: 


THE QUEEN’s APARTMENT. 
[Enter HAMLET.] 


Ham.: Well, mother—tight again ? 

QUEEN : 
Oh, damn your eyes. Reach me that silver box. 
I need a sniff. 

Ham. (fivmly) : Don’t talk such rot, you fool. 


[The QUEEN, mortified and desperate, gnaws her finger-nails 
feverishly and begins to cry.] 

Ham. : 

I know you're pretty rotten. So am I. 

And so’s Ophelia—she was here just now 

Screaming like mad with nerves ; but here, I say, 

It’s time you pulled yourself together, really. 


[The QuEEN lies on the floor and whimpers.]} 


Hao. (earnestly) : 
Mother, I’m nota prig. I would not try 
To stop your dancing all night long, nor do 
I mind your being drunk all day. But oh, 
A son does hate to see his mother mixing it, 
To see her scream for heroin at tea, and spread 
It thickly on her bread and butter! Fie! 


[The QUEEN, with a flushed face, lights a cigarette and begins 
jazzing round the room.]| 


QuEEN: Shut up, you silly ass. You bore me stiff. 
(Gives a shrill laugh and begins nuzaling the curtains.) 


Hao. (tvemolo) : 
Oh, mother, mother, don’t lose my respect ! 


Stop mixing with this rotten, idle set 

And be content just to get drunk at home, 

Or take your dope as other mothers do, 

Your gentle hand in mine, stroking my brow, 

Or handing me another dry Martini. 
QUEEN (bursting into tears): Blast! 


[Drops her eyeglass and tries feebly to stand on her head, 
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Ham. makes no effort to applaud, but stands apart with 
folded arms.) 
Haws. (wearily) : 
No, mother. Once upon a time I might 
Have cheered. Not now. Iam toosad. Ah, well. 


(He turns to the sideboard, empties five tablets of aspirin out 
of a bottle, pours them into a glass, fills the glass with 
methylated spirit and hair-oil, drinks it off and goes out 
slowly with trembling knees.) 


Mr. Garbage admitted that Moliére is a much stiffer 
proposition, since his conventions are even more strict. 
But he thought something might be done with “ Tartuffe ” 
by making Elmire and her daughter share the same lover. 
Specimen verse : 


ELMIRE. 


Alors, ma fille, il nous faut que pour vivre 
Vous vous taisiez un peu, et-— 


MARIANE. 
Maman, vous étes ivre ! 
Continuons donc a partager notre amant, 
Qui de pauvre papa est l’'ami si charmant ! 


However, the problem of to-day is not so much the 
refurbishing of the classics to meet modern taste as the 
education of the childish mind. The nursery tales of 
the past (as Mr. Garbage pointed out to me) are merely 
sentimental glosses on Life. The milk-and-watery virtue 
of a Cinderella, a Red Riding Hood, a Beauty, the quite 
dreadfully tedious virtue of a Sir Galahad and a Jack the 
Giant-Killer (says Mr. Garbage) only vitiate and fill the 
infant mind with false values; and even such compara- 
tively modern creations as Tyltyl and Myty]l in ‘‘ The Blue 
Bird” are hopelessly inadequate in their outlook on Life- 
as-it-is. Mr. Garbage was good enough to outline a 
neater version of this last play, and I certainly think it is 
much smarter. Specimen episode : 
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THE BiuE Brrp NicuT CLus, 2 A.M. 


[TyLtyL and Myrvt (both a little older than in the ovigina 
play) sipping cocktails at a gilt table and yawning. ] 

TyLTyL: Will you have a Horse’s Neck ? 

Mytyt: Yes, I will have a Horse’s Neck. 

TyLTyL: There is more kick to it if you shove a spot of 
petrol in it. 

MytTyYL: Yes, there is more kick with a spot of petrol. 

[A long silence.] 

TyittyL_: There is Granny Tyl dancing with that young 
tick Smythe-Smythe. 

Myty t: I expect she is oozled. 

TYLTYL: She is often oozled. 

MyTyL: Yes, she is nearly always oozled. 


[GRANNY TyYL, an old lady with a brilliant complexion, fox- 
trots past with a languid youth in a high-necked jumper.] 


TyYLTYL: Hullo, Funnyface. 
Granny Ty L: Hullo, Biffles. 
{A silence. Both yawn dismally.] 

TYLTYL : Have a Bronx ? 

MyrtyL: Yes, I will have a Bronx. Is your grandmother 
very old ? 

TyittyL: Couldn’t say. All is not old that twitters. 

Mytyi: Wonder if Daddy Tyl and Mummy Ty] are still 
under the table at home ? 

TyLTYL (grimacing) : The same table. How Victorian ! 


Of course, it isn’t very mice, and all that. But (as 
- Mr. Garbage points out) it is Life, and it is the function of 
the fearless dramatist to describe it so, because that is 
Art; and anyway it pays better than any other line. 


XIII. THE DINER-OUT 


a-biblia—Lamb, as you recollect, reckoned Court 
Calendars, Directories, Pocket-Books, Draught Boards 
bound and lettered on the back, Scientific Treatises, 
Almanacks, Statutes at Large, and the works of Hume, 
Gibbon, and one or two more heavy-weight bores. If he 
were composing his essay to-day Lamb would probably 
have added Gift Pocket Diaries; if, indeed, they are not 
already included among the Pocket-Books. And he 
would have been wrong. 
The primary use of a Pocket Diary, I think, is to enter 
dinner engagements, thus : 


[: his catalogue of books which are no books—biblia 


8, Wed.—Dine Mrs. Bilberry. 
(Blast !) 


Or, alternatively, if one is a Pepys or a Repington, one 
would enter little bits of modish gossip in cipher after the 
event thus: 


8, Wed.—Xrjjcks nzch 56gksclc, pn sfixzmlst grbs Ignrv 
gpd zxjjhrcjcs hck rwwbxj ktbqs lxzch gjjrjrcsxz. 


Which may stand for “‘ At the Bilberry dinner Choke told 
me about the fearful row in the Mausoleum smoking-room 
the other evening—all the Bishops fighting like dogs,” or 
“Met Goober at 19, Seaton Square. Says Buffle is to be 
thrown out of the Cabinet for forgery” ; as the case may 
be. But how many men possessing a pocket diary think 
of reading it? How many men know of the treasure 
hidden away at the end? It was, I think, two years ago 
that an eminent firm of bookmakers sent me, for some 
reason or other, a beautiful diary upholstered in green 
54 
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morocco. As I was glancing through it I found, tucked 
away among telegraphic codes and tables for calculating 
odds, this useful bit of information : 


BITES AND StTIncs.—For bites tightly bandage or ligature 
above and below the bite. Expose wound to a stream of cold 
water, and thoroughly cauterize with lunar caustic. 

For a sting an alkali, such as soda, or an acid, such as 
onions, is the antidote. 


How often, at Ascot, Epsom, or Goodwood, does one see 
a man savagely bitten (or stung) by a bookmaker without 
knowing in the least what to do about it! It is no use 
being able to recite the Inland Postal Rates, or the number 
of gills in a firkin, or the population of the Channel Islands, 
indispensable as these things may be to the diner-out, when 
one is writhing on the ground and the bookmaker is baring 
his teeth for a fresh chop. 

Having thus stumbled on this information by accident, 
I was very pleased to receive unexpectedly from a firm of 
City stockbrokers the other day, on the feast of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius (who converted the Russians, Bulgars, and 
Serbs ; a knotty task), a neat and well-appointed pocket 
diary bound in red Russia leather. I turned at once to 
the end, and found, to my delight, all kinds of good reading. 
Suppose (for instance) you had an aunt in Warsaw. I am 
ready to wager something that you have no earthly idea 
what time it is with her when it is twelve o’clock in London. 
_ My diary tells me that. It is 1.24 a.m. on Thursday if you 
are thinking of her (as you ought) at midnight on Wednes- 
_ day. If she lives in Washington it is . . . one moment. 
Yes ... itis 6.52 on Wednesday night, and she is probably 
drinking an Angel’s Kiss before dinner. If, on the other 
hand, she lives in Tokio and you want to send her ten 
pecks of rye at 5s. per bushel, that would be 9.76 yen per 
pood. No. That is wrong. I must have mixed it some- 
where. ... Perhaps the easiest thing would be to get 
her to live in Russia ; say in Nijni Novgorod or Sorotschinsk 
because then you could make up artless rhymes about her. 
For example : 
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I had an aunt who thought it odd 

To live in Nijni Novgorod, 

But when she got to Sorotschinsk 

They knouted her and ran her insk ! 

She hared it back to Leningrad 

And went completely to the bad ; 

It makes me simply writhe and squirm 

To think of things she did at Perm ! 

And as for what occurred at Gradno— 

You think I’d breathe a word? By Gad, no! 

Tt really is a trifle thick 

To know one’s aunt’s an izvoschik, 
(etc.). 


An izvoschik is a Russian cabman. One would be safe, 
therefore, in sending her poods and poods of things at so 
many roubles per pood ; though then, I suppose, she would 
not be very interested if you wrote to her, apropos of Square 
or Surface Measure (page 7 of my diary) : 


My Dear Aunt,—I am sure you will be pleased to hear 
that a Square Mile contains 640 Acres = 2,560 Roods, 6,400 
Chains, 102,400 Rods, Poles, or Perches, or 3,097,600 Square 
‘Yards. 

What a pity you are being so gnawed by moujiks! Cab- 
driving is surely hazardous enough without that ! 

Your Lovinc NEPHEW 


But time presses and we must push on to the most 
important thing in the whole diary, which is the section 
called ‘‘ Antidotes for Poisons ”’ and is obviously meant for 
people who dine with stockbrokers—or why should this 
stockbrokers’ diary give it so much prominence ? 

On being poisoned by a wealthy stockbroker with Blue 
Vitriol it is only necessary to call at once for white of egg. 
On being poisoned by a well-to-do stockbroker with 
Hydrocyanic (or Prussic) Acid, you should demand chlorine, 
ammonia, and strong galvanism, preceded by cold affusion 
and artificial respiration. On being poisoned by a not very 
rich stockbroker with Lead you may order a sulphuric acid 
and soda (or some other aerated water) 
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“Say when,” says the stockbroker hospitably, leaning 
over you as you grovel on the carpet. 

“ Not too much soda, thanks,”’ you say feebly. 

“Would you rather,” he asks, ‘‘ have a mucilaginous 
drink instead? No? Just as you like.” 

“He isn’t going very blue, George,” lisps the stock- 
broker’s wife pettishly, putting up her lorgnette. 

George laughs like anything at this. It is a standing 
household joke that his wife can never remember to keep 
her head down on the tee and invariably confuses Lead 
with Rat Poison. The silly little idiot! He pats her 
affectionately on the head, and they order out the car and 
go forarun; no doubt to Brighton. On the way she will 
probably have to listen to the latest good story going round 
the Stock Exchange. The poor little thing! I would 
rather be on the rug in the dining-room. 


, 


We may as well just glance quickly at one of the minor 
diversions of my diary. Here is one (‘‘ Conversion to 
Metric System ”’) which I may as well state in terms of 
those Problems of Conduct which do so arride readers of a 
certain weekly : 


A., a man about town, is very proud of his collection of 
kilograms of various things—wool, basic slag, iron filings, etc. 
One day as A. is walking down Pall Mall with a recently 
acquired kilogram of Danish butter in one hand he sees B., 
a fellow clubman and social service worker, crossing the road 
towards him. 

On approaching A., who bows and smiles, B., with a scarcely 
concealed sneer, stops and says abruptly, ‘‘ I see you have a 
kilogram of Danish butter. Come, let us see you convert it 
into tons!” 

A. does not relish the invitation, but he does not want to 
offend B., who has influence with the Free Kirk. 

What should A. do? 


The answer is fairly obvious. A. should reply “ Why, 
certainly !’’ He should then, in a friendly manner, pro- 
ceed to multiply his kilogram of butter by .0009842, which 
will at once convert it into tons. 
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One could make up an enormous number of these helpful 
little problems, but I fancy this will be enough for to-day ; 
firstly because one should not rush a good thing, and 
secondly because my admirable diary has just fallen plop 
into the river. 


XIV. MIND AND MATTER 


O one who is aficionado, as the Spaniards say, of 
; the Ring could help agreeing with the “‘ Daily Mail ” 
boxing expert’s opinion that there do exist some 
few fighters who can, and do, show ability to think while 
they are performing. I fancy we are apt to forget this. 
We pay our guinea or so, we hear the first dull thud of 
stuffed leather impinging on solid bone, we turn to blow 
out the match with which we have just lighted our cigar- 
ette, and—waf! A gentleman with bulging muscles and 
hardly anything separating his eyebrows from his fringe 
reclines peacefully on the floor. The Big Match is over. 
We have forgotten (as usual) to tell our taxicab driver to 
wait a minute when he sets us down, adding that we shall 
be out again almost immediately. We are not so much 
angry with the gentleman who has just lain him down 
to rest as sympathetic. We say, “If he had only used 
his head he might have stuck it another minute at least.”’ 
In other words, we accuse him of being no thinker. 

The unfairness of this is obvious to anyone who has a ~ 
smattering of Psycho-Therapy. Here, for example, is an 
extract from a treatise on the science which has a direct 
bearing on the gentleman with the bobbed forehead whose 
case we are considering : 


“ Constructive ideation and ratiocination appear to proceed 
in the unconscious mind. Problems which have been pro- 
pounded and set aside for a while receive, as it were suddenly 
and unexpectedly, a solution; indeed, such solutions are 
recorded as having been reached during sleep.” 


That is to say, Battling Booster, a British heavy-weight, 
enters the ring at 8.30, shakes hands at 8.31, and sinks 
into a deep sleep at 8.334. As he loses consciousness he 
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is vaguely under the impression that an express train has 
hit him. His subconscious mind, however, revolves the 
problem and automatically rejects such other solutions as 
‘‘T have been kicked by an elephant,” “I have fallen off 
Bush House,” ‘I have been blown up by 5,000 tons of 
dynamite,” in favour of the true one; so that when the 
Battler comes to he is at once able to make a reasoned 
statement as follows : 


“It was nota fair match. I ought to have had the decision. 
I was beating Young Alf Slogger on points. The referee 
favoured him. It was not fair. I won it. I have nothing 
to say except that Young Alf was beaten by me on points. 
He was favoured by the referee. I ought to have won it. 
Young Alf would never have won if the referee had not 
favoured him. It is my match. I was the winner. I have 
nothing to say except that it was a wrong decision. Young 
Alf was beaten on points. The referee ought to have given 
me the match. It was an unfair decision. I have nothing 
to say except that I ought to have been the winner.” 


And we may observe in passing that this is precisely the 
sort of thing which psycho-therapists recommend. They 
say : 


“The patient is placed in a comfortable position and is 
directed to say whatever idea comes into his head, no matter 
what it may be.” 


Those who believe a boxer’s head to be composed of a 
solid block of bone are advised to ponder this. I speak, 
of course, of the average boxer. Everyone knows that two 
or three past and present leaders of the profession— 
Mr. Dempsey, Mr. Carpentier, Mr. J. J. Corbett, Mr. Figg 
—are (or have been) men whose grey matter is (or has 
been) constantly perturbed by thought while they are (or 
have been) engaged in bashing their rivals. I mention 
Mr. Figg particularly because I happened the other day 
to be reading “Letters on the English and French 
Nations,” by the Abbé Le Blanc, published in 1747. 
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Mr. Figg was then at the height of his fame, and regularly 
supped with noblemen. The Abbé says : 


“Mr. Fiae faid one day to a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who had the happinefs to be at one of thefe fuppers, ‘ Sir, no 
man has more compaffion than I for the poor and miferable : 
but when once I am upon the {tage, if I fee flefh, I muft cut 
away.’ ”? 


This proves, I claim, that Mr. Figg was familiar with 
the processes of thought. Entering the ring and perceiving 
a strange head confronting him, Mr. Figg’s ready brain 
at once flashed the message to Mr. Figg’s nerve-centres 
that this head was to be punched ; not stroked, patted, or 
smoothed. Then—d:f/! That was Mr. Figg. A man of 
action, but a thinker first and last. No wonder dukes 
loved him. 

We have satisfied ourselves, then, that a few boxers use 
their mental powers while actually fighting, and some— 
chiefly heavy-weights—prefer to go into a trance. There 
is a third class, midway between these two, which is best 
typified by Basher Bibbs, a very honest pugilist I once 
had some opportunity of observing. 

The Basher was not handsome ; but neither was Socrates. 
His forehead, after climbing half an inch above his brows, 
had coyly taken cover under his hair. Nevertheless, as I 
say, a good, honest man, and a painstaking. When I 
met him—it was with a distinguished amateur, a friend of 
-mine—he was undergoing a course of training which my 
friend assured me was calculated to produce astonishing 
results. Briefly, my friend was hammering one or two 
ideas into the Basher, one at a time ; and he relied chiefly 
on home influences to help him. To this end he had taken 
endless pains to coach the Basher’s infant daughter and 
work upon the Basher’s mind thus with intensive sug- 
gestion. = 

“Who is ’oo fighting on the tenth, Daddy ? ” the child 
would pipe, as the Basher tenderly stroked her golden 
head after tea. 
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‘‘Who am I fighting on the tenth?” the Basher wou 
repeat blankly. ‘‘ Who am I 3 

“ Qo’s fighting the Cyclone Kid,” the child wou 
say. 
n look of relief would come into her father’s eyes. 

“The Cyclone Kid,” he would repeat. ‘‘ Oh, yus. 
The Cyclone Kid.” ~ 

“He packs a haymaker in each mitt, Daddy,” the 
sweet, childish treble would continue. 

‘‘’E packs an’ aymaker in each mitt,” the Basher would 
echo doggedly, nodding his head. “’E packs an ’aymaker’ 
in each mutt.” 

When there had been sufficient repetition for the broad 
idea to penetrate the Basher’s skull and stand a reasonable 
chance of staying there little Elsie would begin again. 

“ Daddy.” 

Vas?” 

“ Don’t go all out for the k.o. too soon.” 

“Don’t go out for the k.o. too soon,”’ the Basher would 
repeat, memorising painfully. 

‘Draw him out a bit, then walk in and get him groggy.” 

“And get him groggy,’’ echoes the Basher, wrinkling 
his brow. ‘“‘ Get who groggy ? ” 

“ The Cyclone Kid.” 

. es Basher grapples with this idea for a space, breathing 
ard. 

“ Daddy.” 

aL RS te 

“ He’s got a glass jaw.” 

The Basher’s wife enters and smiles at the pretty 
domestic picture. 

‘“ Bedtime, darling ! ”’ 

This was the sort of charming scene that might have 
been observed every night before bedtime in the Bibbs 
home. On the eve of the fight the Basher had at least 
four of these ideas firmly fixed and held. My friend 
thinks he would have won the actual fight if he had not _ 
had to pause now and again to search his mind for them 
during the action. It was while he was thus engaged that 
the Cyclone Kid sent him into a quiet, dreamless sleep 
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from which he awoke much refreshed, but with his mind 
a complete blank. But that, as my friend assured him, 
might happen to anybody in similar circumstances—even 
to Young Perce Pelman, the Bloomsbury Biffer. I 
fancy the Basher has left off intellectual exercises now. 


XV. A VARIETY OF THINGS 


out from Olympus they took service, in disguise, 

with men. Apollo, it is said, became a herdsman, as 
once before he had tended the flocks of Admetus; though 
I shall dispute this presently. I forget what happened to 
the others, though I believe Ares, or Mars, went into 
High Germany and became a Major-General, for which 
his thick red neck and blockish intellect admirably qualified 
him. Aphrodite, the rosy-fingered, I think, was for some 
time serving in a tavern in Maiden Lane, and Hermes, or 
Mercury, patron of thieves and politicians, made a fortune 
in the City and retired some years ago. As for Zeus, the 
Thunderer, he is still (so they tell me) doing fairly well 
with the noises off at the Majestic Kinema Theatre in 
Parson’s Green. But the pedants are wrong about 
Apollo. He is no farm labourer, but a tramping pedlar. 

I met him shuffling along a country road in Southern 
England, an old, bent man with eyes hollow with age and 
resignation. He had a waterproof pack stuffed with 
ballads, which he was trying to sell to the peasantry of 
that region; for alone among his many attributes when 
he was a god Apollo still clings to music. Fifty, or even 
twenty, years ago I think he would have sold his wares, 
but now that the English peasant has a wireless set and 
sings songs made by German Jews about American Negroes 
I fear the aged man’s case is a melancholy one. I over- 
took him in the rain and saluted him with some respect, 
but not with reverence ; for it would be ridiculous for a 


[: is well known that when the old gods were driven 


thinking man to reverence an old heathen god, and an ~ 


unsuccessful one at that. 


He looked at me with his sad, rheumy eyes and said, 


“ Buy a song, guv’nor.”’ 
So saying he undid his pack with slow, uncertain fingers 
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and offered me a song called “ Faithless Lulu Brown” 
(with Banjo Part). 

I said to Apollo, ‘‘ What! Do I find you here once more 
among the Hyperboreans, you whose car was formerly 
drawn by swans, in a dazzling glory, amid the songs of 
poets?” 

He answered, despondently, ‘‘ ‘ The ’Art Bowed Down.’ 
Only a shilling.” 

His voice was flat and toneless, and the rain dripped from 
his poor old hat. I asked him how he did, and whether 
the Arcadians round about dropped their ploughshares 
and their mattocks and gambolled to meet him. It 
seemed that on the contrary the stony-hearted peasantry 
banged their doors on the aged god, and sometimes even 
trained their gramophones on him. 

He added, “ ‘The Death of Nelson,’ ‘Sleep On, 
Mammy,’ (with Banjo Part).”’ 

I bought them, and also an arrangement of “ The 
Bonnie Banks 0’ Loch Lomon,’”’ by a member of the old 
Highland clan of Stein. Apollo thanked me dispiritedly 
and shouldered his pack again, and shuffled off down the 
shining road, flip-flop, flip-flop. I saw him an hour later 
making his way into a wayside inn where they tune-in 
every night to Paris. I saw him come out again. He 
was wetter than ever, and more melancholy. 

The poor old god ! 


I seize this opportunity to answer a batch of corre- 
spondence which appears to have come to me by mistake ; 
that is to say, it has a more serious and earnest tone than 
one would expect. Nevertheless I am only too happy to 
assist to the best of my poor ability. I will print the 
salient features of each query with the approximate 
answer underneath, in this way combining instruction 
with elegance. Our first is from Henry K. (Bootle), who 
writes : 


I wonder if you could tell me the name of a story or a play 
I remember reading some years ago, and the name of the 
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author? It is about a Scottish lady who lives in a castle and 
walks in her sleep. Her husband murders somebody, as far 
as I remember. His name is Mac-something. Can you tell 
me if there are any other plays by the author ? 


ANSWER.—I fancy, Henry, you are thinking of a play 
called ‘‘ Macbeth.’? The author is named W. Shakespeare, a 
very clever writer who died some time ago. Yes, he wrote 
quite a number of things. 


QuERY 2.—Can you tell me the author of the following 
lines : 
“ Hush, deay Pussy, do not weep, 
Auniie’s only gone to sleep. 
Though dear Auntie cannot fly, 
She will learn to bye-and-bye.” 


‘“LovEeR oF Portry ” (Dulwich). 


ANSWER.—It sounds to us, ‘‘ Lover of Poetry,’’ as if it 
might have been by the author of “‘A Shropshire Lad,” 
though the note is a little optimistic. Are you sure the last 
two lines do not run, “ Though dear Auntie cannot swing, 
Soon she will like anything’? Don’t write to me, any- 
how, 


QUERY 3.—By whom were the following words uttered :— 
It is not in the destiny of man to pierce the future, to scan 
the mysteries of life and death ; but a free people safeguarded 
by law and order need never stoop to bloodshed to avenge a 
wrong, to mitigate a hardship, or to withstand a tyranny. 


Ernest H. (Spofforth). 


ANSWER,.—This, Ernest, was said by Mr. Beeton on being 
confronted for the first time with a lobster mayonnaise. 


QuErRy 4.—I am President of a Literary and Debating 
Society. Can you tell me exactly when Browning wrote 
‘‘ Locksley Hall” ? 


““Onwarp ”’ (London, N.). 


ANSWER.—Certainly, ‘“‘ Onward.” Browning wrote “‘ Locks- 
ley Hall” soon after his marriage to Florence Nightingale. 
That would be in 1888, the year in which Mr. Gladstone said 
“Be prepared!’’ Inspired by those words the then Poet 


Laureate wrote the stirring verse which has since echoed all 
round the Empire : 
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“" Boys, be Prepared ! 
Boys, be Prepared ! 
Blooming well prepared to do ov die! 
Let your British courage rise, 
Blast and blow their blooming eyes, 
Be Prepared ! 
(Trombone : Ta-ra-ra-boom.) 
Be Prepared!” 


QueErRy 5.—I should be so glad if you would give me a list 
of the Hundred Best Books to read, or indicate where I could 
get them.—ALBERT G. (Bunbury). 


ANSWER.—Try an ironmonger, 


Query 6.—What kind of a tie can I wear with a morning 
coat ?—WILFRED (London, S.W.). 


ANSWER.—I recommend. a neat bow fastening on the front 
stud by means of elastic. When this is drawn forward and 
allowed to snap back again the company is greatly amused, 
and any awkward interval at lunch bridged over. Causes 
roars of laughter. 


QuERY 7.—I am anxious to trace who wrote the lines: 


‘, . . Whether ’twere right 
That that which had been right 
And was no more, could then by right 
Be wrong, oy wronglier then than if 
Right had been wrong, since wrong 
Can ne’er be right, save when 


It vight becomes.” 
“ Anxious ”’ (Surbiton). 


ANSWER.—I should not worry about it if I were you, 
“ Anxious.”’? It would make you no happier! Take plenty 
of fresh air and plain food and the craving will pass. You 
have merely fallen into a morbid state of mind. Be brave! 


Carry on! Win out! 


Query 8.—My hens seem to have lost all interest in life, 
and spend all their time in sleep. What is the matter ? 
Fiat Justitia (Withyham Green), 


ANSWER.—The staggers. Paint their necks thoroughly 
inside and out with liquid glue and leave to dry. If your 
hens have ingrowing feathers remove with a brassie and 
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re-chalk. Give a brisk morning gallop and plenty of grit, 
dust thoroughly with flour, wipe with a wet cloth, and replace. 
Lay off a point now and again and reef. Repeat every third 
day with one hen per pint of varnish, and set in a cool 
place. 


That will be all for the time being. 


XVI. PURPLE PASSAGES 


Edmonton, the last home of Charles Lamb, the 

retired and shadowy cottage whence the gentle 
spirit fled ninety years ago. Like Lawn Bank, Keat’s 
house in Hampstead, this cottage in Edmonton must hold 
an atmosphere like the ghost of lavender or the faint quaver- 
ing echoes of an old tune played on a harpsichord. There 
must brood over all its rooms a gentle melancholy, mixed 
—unlike the Hyson which must have been drunk under 
its roof on so many evenings, out of the famous old blue 
china—with sweet and sunny kindness, and playful grace, 
and learning. 

A quiet, haunted house, a house to dream in. The 
auctioneers described it as “a nice little Residence with 
a beautiful garden.” 

I have a great affection for auctioneers. Some people 
prefer lawyers, just as some people prefer (say) boa- 
constrictors to white mice. One would think it would 
be practically impossible for a woman to love a legal 
firm calling itself Pillbury, Hobday, Strothers, Strothers, 
Strothers, Strothers, and Pogson; but as the principal 
(and only) living partner is generally named Worble (or 
Guffin) her fate is not so bitter as might be imagined, and 
she cannot be proceeded against for Misfeasance, Bar- 
ratry, or Garnishment, neither can she be disseised in 
Common Socage of any right, hereditament, or warranty 
which may be enjoyed by her or had to her use or benefit 
in perpetuity. 

On the other hand, she cannot (or so I am told) be enfee- 
offed of any feeoffment ; and they tell me that one of the 
saddest experiences in London is to’ pass down Chancery 
Lane and listen to the screams of a woman who has married 
into a firm of lawyers only to find, too late, that this is so. 
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“George! Is this true?” she says breathlessly, with 
tears welling to her lovely eyes. 

Worble (or Guffin) bows his head. 

“ You cannot,” he repeats in a cold legal voice, “ have 
to your use any feeoffery whatsoever, nor can-you be 
enfeeoffed to any feeoffment, nor be a feeoffee for any fee, 
fiduciary or in fee-simple.”’ : 

She breaks down at that and clings helplessly to his 
knees; but he is adamant, and begins jottmmg down her 
bill of costs. 

‘So it was for this,” she says bitterly, “ that I married 
into Pillbury, Hobday, Strothers, Strothers, Strothers, 
and Pogson ! ” 

“ You’ve left out a Strothers,”’ he points out. 

Then she begins to scream. 


Auctioneers do not deceive women in ‘this manner, 
nor treat them so harshly. They also have more dash, 
more swagger, more panache, more gallantry, more 
poetry. 

Had an auctioneer (for example) been present on that 
starry night when Nicolete stole forth from the dark tower 
to meet Aucassin he would, I think, have heartily approved 
the old poet’s beautiful phrase about the girl’s feet being 
so white that the daisies, as she brushed them, were dark 
by comparison. But he would have summed the white 
loveliness of Nicolete up in a single brief masterly phrase, 
writing— 

A HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE LITTLE PROPERTY. 


In the same way Tristan, had he been an auctioneer 
(and he was quite handsome and courageous enough, if 
it somes to that), would not have asked the serving-man, 
on seeing the cloud-capped towers of Tintagel, the bald 
question, “ What is the name of this castle?” He 
would have said : 


What is the correct appellation of this highly desirable 
Country Residence situate so conveniently on the Cornish 
coast in own grounds of 5,000 acres (approx.), with well- 
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stocked orchards and coverts, and comprising one Magnifi- 
cently Appointed Banqueting Hall, donjon, inner and outer 
bailey, butteries, fifty tiring-rooms, several bowers, ten 
dungeons, Handsomely Furnished Private Chapel, Magic 
Tower, and usual offices, the whole eminently suitable to a 
Prince or Gentleman of Royal Birth ? 


Consider, again, that marvellous love scene in the orchard 
before the dawn, where Tristan says to Yseult: ‘‘ Amie, 
one day we will go together to the Fortunate Country 
from whence none returns. Therein stands a castle of 
white marble, and a lighted taper shines at each of its 
thousand windows, and at each a minstrel plays and sings 
a song which has no end... .” Only a woman who 
knows the love of an auctioneer can know how that 
could have been whispered so that it would have 
thrilled and throbbed down the ages with twice its magics 
Listen : 


_ There is situate in an adjacent country a Highly Attractive 
Nobleman’s Seat, constructed of Finest White Marble 
throughout, with company’s light and music laid on, 
thus entailing no extra outlay on the part of the Ingoing 
eben gnkss. 56. 


But there. Perhaps in my enthusiasm I praise the 
auctioneer too exclusively. A woman to whom I spoke 
on the subject yesterday meditated for a space and 
- answered that for her part she would rather be wooed by 
a wine merchant; for though she did not deny that the 
language of the auctioneer has the stately surge and roll 
of Racine’s alexandrines, the wine merchant (she claimed) 
speaks a softer, more luscious tongue. 

We agreed, finally, that while an auctioneer’s love is 
the more dignified, stately, and beneficial, the wine mer- 
chant is a slightly gayer and more cynical dog, expressing 
his passion like Pierrot in the manner for which the 
romantic sentimentalism of the Finicking School is a 
perfect setting. For example: 
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A Formal Garden, with a fountain and the usual leaden 
statue of a faun. 


Moonlight. 


PIERROT. PIERRETTE. 
Pirrrot: Exquisite creature! Entrancing, adorable ! 
PIERRETTE: You find me that? 
Pierrot (kneeling): So fruity! So elegant! 
[She pirouettes and performs the usual tiptoe dance.| 
PrIERROT (turning up his eyes): What smoothness! What 
body ! 


SS 


[He seizes her hand.]} 


Allow me. 
[He hisses it.] 


(Enraptured) : What bouquet! How velouté the night, and 
how sparkling your eyes! When were you born ? 

PIERRETTE (haughiily) : Really ! 

PriERRoT: Allow me. 


[Kisses hey and smacks his lips thoughtfully.] 


A vintage year. I should say ’05. Or perhaps ’06. The 
finesse of the ’05, and yet the—what shall I say ?—the nutty 
suavity of the ’o6. What one might call pretty—very 
pretty. 

PIERRETTE (with a pirouette) : Two nights ago, in this very 
garden, you said precisely the same thing to somebody else. 

PIERROT (grimacing): Corked, I assure you. Sound, 
generous, good tone—yes. But the sort of thing to which a 
man of taste can habitually discipline his palate—no. Under 
this ridiculously big yellow lantern— 


[Points to the moon, now obligingly flooding the garden for 
the benefit of the nightingales.| 


—a sentimental connoisseur may occasionally even sip 
ovdinaive. The accompanying shudder is invariably taken 
for oe): (Anxiously): I trust we are not expected to 
sing ? 

PIERRETTE: I think not. 

PIERROT (relieved) : To a man of taste it is as revolting as 
gargling. Whereas— 


[He kisses her again, slowly and meditatively.] 
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Yes. Most certainly ’06. A very elegant line. Do we 
dance ? 
PIERRETTE (with a pirouetie): We do. 
PIERROT (humouring the moon): As you like. 
[Pas de deux and Curtain. 


Well, well, well. What does my Lord of St. Alban’s 
say? “ Enough of these Toyes.” 


XVII. SOCIAL AND PERSONAL 


HE facts are these. A few days ago I was at a 
sort of reception, to which there had also been 


invited half-a-dozen Members of Parliament, some 
actresses, a sprinkling of Peers and Peeresses, and a few 
photographers. To such functions as this it is my invari- 
able habit to take my umbrella, not so much for demon- 
strative or defensive purposes (such as pointing out the 
caviar sandwiches, or stabbing members of the Upper 
House who get in the way at tea-time) as to give my 
umbrella a good time ; for I am genuinely fond of it, and 
it has mixed a great deal in Society. It went with me all 
through the season of ’23. It was with me at the Opera 
in Paris in the winter of ’24, when I was mistaken for 
Mr. C. B. Cochran; and I shall always remember how 
courteously, as a compliment to the distinguished English 
impresario (as they erroneously supposed me), they en- 
livened the last act by a hurriedly interpolated juggling 
turn by the Performing Seals. The opera was “ Parsifal.’’ 
My umbrella was with me, too, in Nice a little time ago 
when a Baron and a Viscount nodded to us; on which 
occasion it immediately sprang a spoke. It has also lain 
side by side at the Cosmopole in Brighton with an ebony 
stick belonging to the third assistant sparring-partner to 
Bombardier Wells. It will therefore be easily realised 
that mine is no ordinary umbrella. It has, in fact, a silk 
body and a plain cherry-wood handle, with no fal-lals or 
lewd ruffling nonsense of gold or silver, and it is named 
Hauteclair, after the great sword which Oliver swung at 
Roncesvalles ; though I often call it Sidney, after Mr. 
Sidney Webb—another of my favourite characters in 
romantic fiction. 
My well-connected and honourable umbrella and I, 
then, went to this reception, and I left it in the lobby. 
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I glanced absently at the hats and coats draped round 
the room, and I went into the reception room and glanced 
absently at the actresses and M.P.s draped round the 
Peerage; and after the more superior of us had been 
posed for the photographers (‘In Merry Mood! Left to 
Right, Miss Pansy Eyebright, Lady Boofer, Miss Poppy 
Watteau, the Earl of Pump, the Hon. Gladys Stumer, 
Mr. Bawl, M.P., and a doggy friend ! ’’) we went in to tea. 
A little time afterwards I went into the lobby to recover 
my hat and found that my exquisite and sincere umbrella 
had gone. I stood there pale as Death. I did not raise 
unmanly cries, nor beat my breast, nor claw the ground. 
What does Mr. Kipling say ? 


If you can something something something something, 
And tumty tumty tumty tumty tum, 

Yours is the something something something something, 
And tumty tumty something tum, my son. 


A man who is stricken with sudden disaster, a man 
who has lost a great love, or a stud, or has fluffed a three- 
inch putt, or fallen off a house—such a man, if he is a man, 
bites on the bullet and is silent. I went home dumb, 
wrestling with my despair. Curse you, accursed shades of 
Orcus, which devour all beautiful things! My sweet and 
lovely umbrella—iam bellam miht umbrellam—you have 
rapt away ! 

One does not care to think unpleasant things, much less 
_ to hint them openly. One draws back instinctively from 
even the unformed, half-adumbrated impulse that might 
suggest, however remotely, a wild and disturbing train of 
ideas. One Briefly, I think Mr. Bawl, M.P., stole 
my umbrella. I have not come to this conclusion hastily, 
but after mature deliberation. I notice from Hansard 
that Mr. Bawl (a complete stranger to me) voted against 
Sir Hector Tumm’s amendment on the second reading of 
the Giggleswick Gaslight and Coke (Extended Powers) 
Bill. He also addressed the House twice on the first 
reading of the Hens (Staggers and Allied Diseases) Bill, 
claiming to be a lifelong champion of bott-stricken Wyan- 
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dottes. Liar, then, as well as thief! Rat you, Mr. Bawl ! 
I at once proceeded formally to accuse Mr. Bawl, M.P., of 
theft. How does one do it ‘‘ formally’’? I have read of 
a man being “formally charged” with murder. Cold 
politeness, I imagine, must be the note. The murder 
formula, no doubt, is something like : 


TuE Moorincs, WIMBLEDON. 


Mr. Aloysius Henry John Whiffin presents his compliments 
to Mr. William Bludd, and begs to inform him that he (Mr. 
Whiffin) is of opinion that he (Mr. Bludd) murdered Miss 
Amelia Struggles at Parson’s Green on the evening of Tuesday, 
the 13th inst. 


Wednesday morning. 


Informally, I suppose, one would just hiss in Mr. Bludd’s 
ear, ““ You dirty dog! You did it!” and walk away. 
I think I was right, therefore, in proceeding thus : 


THE MAvuUSOLEUM CLUB, W. 


Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis presents his compliments to 
Mr. Bawl, M.P., and begs to inform him that he is of opinion 
that he (Mr. Bawl) stole his (Mr. Lewis’) umbrella at Lady ~ 
Ethel Goober’s reception last Friday. Guessing Mr. Bawl to 
be a fluent and easy liar, Mr. Lewis does not doubt that Mr. 
Bawl will endeavour, unavailingly, however, to screen himself 
from the consequences of his felony by throwing the blame on 
his (Mr. Bawl’s) aged mother. Mr. Lewis desires to add that 
he is well aware that Mr. Bawl, under the pretence of keeping 
a baccarat hell, is a receiver of stolen goods, 


Thursday night. 


Under a separate cover I sent Mr. Bawl, M.P., with an 
insulting message scrawled on my card, a perfect snorter 
in verse by the evening post, as follows : 


A dying slug may find a friend, 
A kindly heart will often tend 
A wheezing bandicoot, or bend 
To soothe an ailing hake ; 
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But who would shake the hand of Baw, 
Of loathly, noxious Mister Baul, 

Of simply filthy Mister Bawi, 

The Legislating Snake ? 


The men who bite a grocer’s toes 
Or madly bang upon the nose 
Their aged granddams as they doze 
Are better off in Jug; 
Then what d’you think, I ask, of Bawl, 
Of sepitc, beastly Mister Baw, 
Of foul and fetid Mister Bawl, 
The Parliamentary Thug ? 


It is not socially the thing 

To strangle aged men with string 

Or throw a haddock at Dean Inge— 

A vulgar sort of trick ! 

And stealing from a beggar’s tin 

And doing oldish widows in 

Too often, makes one sick ; 
But this is meat and drink to Baw, 
To scurvy, sickening Mister Baul, 
To unhygienic Mister Bawl, 
To greasy, glandered Mister Baul, 
The Lower Chamber Tick. 


There for the moment the matter rests. I am not a 
man to lose my temper or take any hasty action, however 
much I may be the prey of persons elected (is it possible ? 
4s it possible ?)by the suffrages of a free and intelligent 
people. But more will be heard of this, 


XVIII. TEA WITH MR. TUMSKY 


yesterday, “to leave the verdict of my work to 

Posterity.” We were sitting in Mr. Tumsky’s 
studio in Holland Park, where I had called to get a glimpse 
of Mr. Tumsky’s memorial panel to Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
I need not remind students of British art that Mr. Tumsky 
has been specially commissioned for this work by the 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry Lovers’ Union. The panel will be 
erected in Kensington Gardens, and at the unveiling 
ceremony by a prominent member of the Stock Exchange 
the poem, ‘‘ Laugh, and the world laughs with you ”’ will 
be publicly recited by picked members of the Food Reform 
League. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tumsky. “My attitude is one of 
entire confidence! I have striven to interpret the poet’s 
message as I see it. I have not taken any particular 
poem and based my interpretation entirely on it. I 
have taken a whole group of poems and rendered them 
metabolically. That, as I understand it, is Art—the 
reaction of interrelated experiences impinging on a sub- 
limated and concentrically-keyed ego.” 

“Yes. Yes,’ I said sympathetically. 

“Here,” said Mr. Tumsky, removing a piece of drapery, 
“is a study in values which I call ‘ Motherhood.’ You 
will observe that such contacts as it contains are voluntary, 
not subject to exterior rhythms.”’ 

“Why is the sea-gull pecking at her ? ”’ 

Mr. Tumsky frowned. 

“Those who study my Art earnestly are aware that I 
project not merely personal but determinate and de- 
inhibitated reflexes upon my work. Possibly you have 
never heard me explaining this at the Café Gogol? I 
receive there every night. Get somebody to present 
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you to me. It is not difficult, if you have influence. 
But let us return to my ‘Motherhood.’ What is its 
message to you ? ” 

Mr. Tumsky threw himself on a divan and closed his 
eyes. 

“I think,” I began diffidently, “she is a married lady 


Motherhood. 


who is always being nibbled by seagulls. Until she 
‘developed her double muscles this used to worry her a 
great deal, but a relative recommended her to Sandow. 
Soon she was able to punch any bird in the beak, and thus 
became comparatively free from persecution. The ques- 
tion now is: ‘Has motherhood softened her?’ I think 
not. Observe her quiet smirk as the unsuspecting gull 
flies down to take a passing stab at her, as in the old days. 
Bim! The straight left has done it again.” 

I observed Mr. Tumsky glaring at me coldly, and moved 
round the studio to look at something else. 

“What are you looking at ? ” 


a 
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“ This,” I said simply. “‘ This egg.”’ 

“ That is not an egg. It is a study of a girl’s head.” 

“ Sorry,” I said. “ Of course it is.” 

“Does that convey anything to you? ’’ Mr. Tumsky’s 
voice had a sneering tang. 

I considered. 

“Yes, She is unhappy and détraguée. No medicine 
seems to do her good, until one day a friend advises her to 
try—I mean,” I said hastily, “she has drained Life dry 


Study. Head ofa Girl. 


of all its emotions. Compare Pater on the Gioconda. 
Her sole remaining thrill is to lock herself in the bathroom 
and boil her head. When hard-boiled her thoughts are 
completely oval, and she will often scrabble with the 
soap and gnaw her loofah. Her favourite day is Thursday, 
se of the bats. You have caught all this admir- 
ably. 

Mr. Tumsky glowered and moved on. 

“This is a portrait bust of Lady X——. It has been 
bought by an American millionaire.” 

“ They love Art,”’ I said, nodding enthusiastically. 

T examined the thing again. 
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“Why only one nose, for the love of Heaven ? Lady 
is essentially a two-nosed woman! The other 
should be curly and ending in a small knop, cusp, or 
crocket. Have you never felt that reaction? It is surely 
madness to attempt to express Lady X—— otherwise 
than bi-nasally ! ” 

“The function of my Art,” began Mr. Tumsky sourly, 
“is not merely to differentiate between the I and the 
Not-I, but to fe 


Head of Lady X. 


““ My own position, frankly,’’ I said, “‘ is embolic.” 

He did not know what that meant. 

“You are evidently a Nodulist,” I said, smiling 
faintly. 

It is quite easy. He had never heard of Nodulism. 2 
saw him making a mental note of it to produce to his 
disciples at the Café Gogol at night. He was afraid to 
ask me what it meant. What is Nodulism? It is the 
state of having blue knobs on the kneecap, and is found 
among estate-agents in Bolivia. 

Mr. Tumsky, making Chaldean noises, led the way to 
the corner of the studio, where a large square panel stood 
covered with a piece of tapestry. He unveiled it with a 
reverent gesture. 
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‘ This is the Ella Wheeler Wilcox panel.” 

I gazed at it and swallowed once or twice. ps 

“My direct inspiration,” said Mr. Tumsky, “was, of 
course, the ‘ Poems of Passion.’ But it is transcendental.” 

“IT see. Why is the jubjub bird so shocked? Has it 
never seen a member of the British Women’s Temperance 


Sketch of Panel by Mr. Tumsky, 
illustrating ‘‘ Poems of Passion,” 


Association being bitten by an Assyrio-Aztec gentleman 
before? Nevertheless,’’ I added, examining it closely, 
“the work has morgue, and its timbre is rhythmic, It 
states. It defines.” 

I know a great deal of this sort of patter. 

“What do the Anglo-Saxon Poetry Lovers think of 
it?” I asked him. 

r. Tumsky said that their president, Sir Nathan 
Grabovitch, thought it a masterpiece. So did Sir B. 
Muncascszy, Mrs. Ginkstein, Miss Klobst, and Mr. O. 
Bimml,. As for Sir Otto Naselheim, he had wallowed 


before .it in a frenzy of ecstasy and was led away 
frothing. 
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“Tf representative Englishmen and women like these,” 
I said, warmly, “ approve of a work of pure objective Art 
and abstract Beauty that is enough for anybody. To 
me it breathes the spirit of the Anglo-Saxon genius— 
though it is not so essentially Victorian, perhaps, as the 
Epstein Venus—and vibrates with the proudest—well, 
you know. You will make enemies, Mr. Tumsky,”’ I said, 
shaking hands with the great sculptor and going to the 
door. “ But never mind.” 

I paused at the door. 

“You can always do busts of them,” I added, waving 
a glove gracefully and taking my leave. 


XIX. RACY OF THE SOIL 


N his preface to “The Playboy of the Western 
World,” J. M. Synge says that he got many of the 
fine imaginative phrases he employs in his plays from 
herds and fishermen along the coast from Kerry to Mayo, 
and from beggars and ballad-singers nearer Dublin ; not 
to speak of a chink in the floor in an old country house in 
Wicklow, which gave him stray flashes of the maid-servants’ 
talk in the kitchen. It may be useful (as Zenopompus 
of Mitylene said to the torturers when they sawed off his 
leg)—it may be useful during this holiday-time to meditate 
for a moment on the richness of the folk-talk of our own 
English peasantry. What is a slockaboo? What do 
you do with a rumbleguffin ? You do not know, and it is 
no earthly use looking it up in Skeat. Do not be impatient, 
however. Auntie has only one pair of hands. You shall 
know all in good time. ~ 
We cannot pretend that the English peasant has an 
imagination as rich, fiery, and tender as the Celt. I 
doubt very much if even the Cornish peasant, who has 
Celtic blood, made any striking phrases about the 
wrecking which was one of his principal industries a 
century or so ago. Enough for the honest (but inar- 
ticulate) fellow to run down to the beach and wave his 
lantern, and then to relapse into silence till the vessel 
struck—bam /—and the first corpses came bobbing in, 
On the Kerry coast they would have said something 
poetic and beautiful about it. On the coast of Scotland 
they would have evolved something rich and pawky 
while clubbing the survivors and turning out their pockets. 


In Synge’s plays the rustics of Mayo say such lovely 
things as 


If the mitred bishops seen you that time, they’d be the like 
84 
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of the holy prophets, I’m thinking, do be straining the bars 
of Paradise to lay eyes on the Lady Helen of Troy, and she 
abroad, pacing back and forward, with a nosegay in her 
golden shawl. 


and 


Let you wait, to hear me talking, till we’re astray in Erris, 
when Good Friday’s by, drinking a sup from a well, and 
making mighty kisses with our wetted mouths, or gaming 
in a gap of sunshine, with yourself stretched back unto your 
necklace, in the flowers of the earth. 


You do not get that in Wookey, nor in Much Hadham, 
nor even, I think, in St. Just-in-Roseland, where you 
might expect such things. If you take a train to Shrews- 
bury and get out to the Wrekin in time to catch one of 
those Shropshire lads just before he hangs himself you 
might get some defeatist mot out of him; but more likely 
just a grunt or a sneeze. Whereas a few miles on, over 
the border, you are in the Celtic zone, and may hear all 
sorts of pretty things. 


But let us return to our English folk-talk. Though it 
is all strongly derived from the Anglo-Saxon it differs a 
great deal in the counties. If you ask (for example) for a 
swoother in Dorset they will gaze at you dumbly. You 
should have asked for a frumbleturvey. In Sussex it is 
a woffit. In Somerset they call it a bumbledore. Again, 
you are (let us say) motoring through Devon and you 
feel frudgeworthy, or slockish. In Kent you would not 
feel slockish, but mimblesome; not frudgeworthy, but 
voomslathered. In Rutland you stook a grummit with a 
sort of wummish fladge. In Hampshire, on the contrary, 

ou smarm it with a chuffer. You see a man wearing a 
tubbish kind of hat in Surrey. In Berkshire it would be 
called a drimble. If you ask a man in Suffolk to show 
you a flubber he will grince and rurble at you, and go 
all sliddery. In Norfolk, on the other hand, he will 
sturge in a wompish manner and yark like a whidden- 
straw. These things, trivial as they may seem to the 
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outsider, are of the utmost importance to philologists and 
men with long necks, like Professor : 

It will perhaps assist the student if I quote here four 
verses of a poem called “ The Slubbish Slockaboo ” : 


I saw a slubbish slockaboo 
A-grimbling in the hay 

All fubsome and distumptious 
In a gridulating way ; 

“‘ Why do you gloot ?’’ I cried; but he 
Just florp and swope away. 


So burblesome he snarp along 
So mimblingly he grobe, 

That I could only grince and sneep 
And whudder in the blobe ; 

It made me vorble like a groot 
To see such rumphing jobe ! 


Oh, greech me back my slockaboo 
And snarp not at the frice ! 

I cannot flooth, I cannot plark 
Or fringlingly outbice ; 

But with a tubbish wathesomness 
I yobber and upglice. 


Now oft, when tumming in the were, 
Or blacing foops with blee 

I fidge a glumpish oaph, and gry 
To wamble uttingly ; 

But never shall I drabe again 
That ruggish grifflery ! 


That includes practically everything. A few words in 
it, possibly, may present some difficulties. A slockaboo 
is a sort of cuckoo with splay feet which flies up and down 
in a clockwise direction, uttering gridulant cries. To 
gloot is to hoot as if the mouth were full of glue. To 
whudder is to make the sort of noise one makes when 
gliddering at something, for example, a milk-separator., 
A blobe is a thing you reach with ladders. A groot is an 
aquatic bird which mimbles in a fruncing manner, and has 
revolving eyes. 
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To flooth is to fly as if one only had one tooth. To 
plark is to go to and fro yarping, or to spin rapidly round 
and round as when, for example, denying a shark. To 
fidge is to perceive an archdeacon. To fringle is to tingle 
with a frown. “ Outbice’’ is a verb with no pluperfect, 
and hence is never used when alluding to string or preserved 
ginger. A man is said to yobber and upglice when he sees 
anything whibbish or gluffworthy. A whiddenstraw is a 
thing used in agriculture for observing cows. A flubber 
is a sort of rubber floop, or gubbing-prong, used for scaring 
ducks and clearing the poppet-valves of chaff-cutting 
machines. Finally, to grince is to wince with a grin. 


I trust that those who intend mingling with the agricul- 
tural population this Eastertide will find these hints 
valuable. Too many of the fine old Anglo-Saxon words 
are dying out of common speech, and if here and there one 
comes upon an aged man who can repeat them, he is apt 
to bloother and become slommocky and gobbish. In 
such cases it is beneficial to swog the ancient man gently 
to and fro until he recovers. But if it makes him grum- 
worthy and snarpful it is as well to take to the road as 
sworpily as possible; where, with your permission, 
will now leave you ; but indeed with my blessing. 


XX. A MINOR OPERATION 


playwright, has been very bitter about the theatrical 

taste of London. He sees the cities of England as 
patients in a hospital ward, some—the ones with repertory 
theatres, like Bristol, Birmingham, Leeds, and York— 
coming on nicely, but London, all yellow and liverish, 
throwing the hair back from a retreating brow, “ swallow- 
ing with gusto three bad American farces and turning sick 
at the fourth, though it may be the best of the bunch.” 
This gives Mr. Lennox Robinson a pain in the ear. 

What we want in London, I think, is a little more of 
what Boswell calls bark and steel for the mind. We 
want more plays that make us think, plays that make us 
set our teeth and go all knotty in the face. » I locked round 
at the faces of the audience at a London theatre the other 
night. They looked like rows and rows of eggs. They 
were as devoid of expression as a set of dumbbells or a 
group of Cabinet Ministers. They were not thinking, 
had not thought, and were not about to think. 

How different (or so I imagine) from the theatre 
audiences of the stern North, the strong faces convulsed 
with mental agony, the knit brows, the whitened knuckles, 
the hard breathing, the frenzied biting of the green plush 
seats in the effort to stand up to the author’s onslaught ! 
Obviously it would be fatal to give a London audience 
(I mean what is called a West End audience) that sort of 
stuff all at once. 


I PERCEIVE that Mr. Lennox Robinson, the Irish 


Nevertheless Mr. Lennox Robinson, need not utterly 
despair. Stout hearts are at work preparing tonics for 
the debilitated systems. Resolute hands are toying 
with the lancet, the scalpel, and the circular saw. But 
first of all, before the surgeon flings himself madly on the 
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patient in a last attempt to find out whether there is 
anything behind the sloping brow but a solid block of 
bone, he will try a little careful injection. 

I propose trying that now ; a little injection of iron, of 
strong dramatic stuff, of the stuff that makes an audience 
think. Shall it be Scottish? Yes, let it be Scottish, 
because that is always so strong and gnarled. Shall it 
make us strain our features? Yes. Shall it be pawky ? 
See it shall be pawky. And in dialect? Naturally. 

ere is 


THE BRAES O’ ARDNAQUHIDDER. 
An Incident of the ’45. 


HAmIsH. | ANGUS. 
DUGAL. ELSPETH. 
AN ENGLISH OFFICER. 


Scene: Interior of a lonely cottage on the road from Auchter- 
drochit to Ardnaquhidder. Night. 
ELSPETH, an old woman in a snood, sitting at a turf fire 
stirrvring a whaup with a bannock. 
[Enter Hamisu, a very old man, and Duaat, a fairly old 
man, both given to yammering.] 
Hamisu : Wheesht ! 
ELspEtH : Aiblins. 
[The old men sit down awkwardly. Half an hour’s silence.) 
DuGALt (suddenly) : Hae ye a’? 
HamisH (soothing him): Ayont. Ayont. 
ExsPetH (bitterly) : Weel sair sic a clanjamphry gars flyte 
an’ grushie, forbye the wee bittock’s awa’! O wad 
[She stops and buries her head in the bannock.] 
Ducat (whispering to HAMisH) : Wad what ? 


HamisH : Wheesht ! 
Ducat (apologetically) : 1 beg your pardon, 


[He begins sneeshing.] 
ELsPETH (with rising anger): Wha’ ha’ ye a’ an’ haughs 
awa’ ? 
HamisH: A’? 
ELspETH: Aye, a’! 
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Hamisu (stung to the quick) : Awa’. Awa’. 


[Silence. The old men sit brooding over the turf five, stirring 
only to yammer at each other in a melancholy fashion. 
Outside thé wind is rising in the braes.] 


DuGaAt (suddenly) : Nae mair sae sowkie gars 

Hamisu (after a pause) : Gars what ? 

Ducat: Nothing. Just “ gars.” 

Hamisu (ivvitably): You can’t have just “ gars’ and 
nothing following. Can he, Elspeth ? 


[DUGAL speirs at him.]} 


ELspetu : What about “ howpit,” or ‘“‘ steukins ” ? 
Ducat (gvumpily): Allright. All right. 


[Silence. Then there is a sudden clatter of hoofs on the 
voad, and a ved-coated officer of King George’s cavalry 
flings open the door and enters.| 


OFFICER: Are any rebels concealed here ? 
ELspetu (over her shoulder): No. 
OFFICER: Thanks very much. 


(Bangs the door and leaps on his horse. The clatter of hoofs 
dies away in the distance.| 


HamisH : Weel. 

ELspetH (grudgingly): Ay. 

DuGAL: Sonsie i’ the braes, man. Whae flecterin’ snoopie 
hae fleered the snashwaupit huddies at a’ ? ; 


{He has used up so many of ELSPETH’s and Hamisu’s private 
words that they can only sit and glower at him.] 


ELsPetu (through set teeth): Mphm. 


[A clatter of hoofs on the road. The door is burst open and the 
English officer rveappears.| 


OFFICER: Did you say there weve or there weren't any 
rebels concealed here ? 

ELSPETH (crossly) : Weren’t. 

OFFICER ; Thanks very much. 


[Bangs the door and rides away.] 
ELsPEtu (going to a pile of sacking): Syne. 


[ANcus emerges from the sacking. He is haggard and 
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stained with flight, and grips in his right hand a claymore 
and a sporran. In his left ave bagpipes.] 
ELspetu (handing him a bowl of porridge): Hmphm. 
ANGUS: Braw. 


[There 1s a clatter of hoofs once more, and the English officer 
with five men and a sergeant burst in.] 


OFFICER (sharply) : Have you a rebel here ? 


[Ancus’s mouth is full of porridge, but with his claymore 
he points at DuGaL. The sergeant and his men rush at 
Ducat, who begins yammering. As the aged man is 
dragged past ANGUS offers him a spoonful of porridge.] 


[A shot ts heard outside. The English officer and his men 
ride away. A long silence.] 


ANGus (chattily) : O wae wha’ hae the ha’ o’ wa’. 


[Half an hour’s silence. ELSPETH goes to the five and sits 
there.]| 
ELsPEeTH : Ay ? 


[A long silence as the three sit brooding in the gathering gloom.] 
CURTAIN. 


That seems to me fairly stark and vital. The last long 
silence, of course, might be enlivened by making Elspeth, 
Hamish, and Angus ask each other conundrums ; such as 
“Why is a capercailzie ?’’ and “‘ How many snoopies in 
a haflin?”’ But on the whole I think a complete silence 
is best. All the best repertory plays have it. Some day 
a really serious dramatist will write a repertory play that 
is all silence. 

I have written one myself—an English one. It is 
called ‘‘ Ann Gumble,”’ and goes like this : 


The living-room of Gumble Farm. The morning, noon, and 
night of a June day. 

[As the curtain rises, GRAN’FER GUMBLE 75 stiting over the 
five, champing his gums; HEPHZIBAH GUMBLE, his 
wife, is sitting in a bowed position at the table ; WILLUM 
SEED, a young farmer, is sitting at the window ; GEORGE 
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OatcakE, @ bailiff, is sitting by the door; and ANN 
Gumstix, daughter of GRAN’FER, is sitting on a settle 
neay the dresser.] 


THREE HOURS’ COMPLETE SILENCE. 


CURTAIN. 


That is the sort of stuff we need in London—the Theatre 
That Makes You Think. 


XXI. GARBAGE AGAIN 


the brilliant playwright, who is just back in London 

again after a flying visit to New York to produce his 
latest comedy, ‘‘ Doping Daughters.” Mr. Garbage wrote 
this play in his bath one morning—a crushing reply to 
those of his detractors who assert that he has no 
bath. 

We talked for some time about his plans, and I was 
very pleased to learn from Mr. Garbage that he thinks 
Sir James Barrie has a future in the theatre. “If only,” 
added Mr. Garbage quickly, “he can get away from that 
rose-coloured fog of sentimentality which was popular in 
the “Nineties and face Life and its problems as fearlessly 
as: a” 


I HAVE had another cosy chat with Mr. Garbage, 


Mr. Garbage stopped and coughed a little. 

“ As anything,” I said, nodding. “‘ Quite.” 

The darling of Muswell Hill and Greenwich Village, 
N.Y., went to a marqueterie writing-desk, and took some 
papers from a drawer. 

“You remember ‘ Quality Street’? ” he said abruptly. 

“Of course. A delicious thing.” 

Mr. Garbage frowned. 

“In 1902, possibly.” 

He lit a cigarette. 

“ By way of indicating to Barrie the sort of thing we 
need in the theatre to-day,” he said, “I have brought 
‘Quality Street ’ more or less into line with the modern 
movement. I fancy he will welcome this.” 

“T should think,” I said politely, ‘‘ he will lie awake 
at night screaming with chagrin at not having thought of 
it himself.” 

Mr. Garbage coughed again and handed me the manu- 
script, from which he very kindly permits me to make the 
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following extracts, which will show the general idea. It 
will be recollected that the action of “ Quality Street ” 
takes place in the England of the Napoleonic era, and that 
the three principal persons in the play are Miss Phoebe 
and Miss Susan Throssel, two sweet maiden ladies, and 
Captain Valentine Brown, of His Majesty’s Forces. Very 
well. Observe the quaint charm of the stage directions, 
which (Mr. Garbage points out) so closely follow Sir James’s 
own. The script begins : 


The bow-windows of the house in Quality Street in which 
the Throssel sisters live looks out on the cobbled sidewalk, 
which trips up so many of the inhabitants when they return 
home the worse for drink. The little old square-paned shop 
at the corner belongs to the druggist, and when its cracked 
bell rings Quality Street can peep out and see who has a 
cocaine party, or whether somebody is just recovering from 
the night before. This gives rise to many a gentle quip. 

Of the habits and personality of the two sisters this much 
can be said, that Miss Susan, the elder, is the more quaintly 
old-maidish. Over her evening dish of methylated spirit she 
has been heard to deplore the boldness of the Modern Girl ; 
but as Miss Susan is generally under the escritoire at the 
time nobody takes much notice of her maunderings. Miss 
Phoebe one would hesitate to describe as anything but sweet. 
That is the word—sweet; a demure, exquisite little thing, 
never so dainty as when she is tripping home down Quality 
Street after seeing an alcoholic neighbour into bed after a 
quiet evening with the bottles. Nobody in Quality Street 
has ever seen Miss Phoebe fall on her ear, however much she 
may have taken. That, indeed, is part of her charm. 

Peeping inside the bow-windowed blue room, fragrant with 
lavender and chypre, we find everywhere an atmosphere of 
daintiness and elusive grace. The curtains are white dimity ; 
the chairs, slender and spindle-legged in Chippendale’s best 
manner, are strengthened by tiny girders of iron, for Miss 
Susan, though timid, is firm, and keeps a watchful eye on her 
furniture when her guests begin to reel about the room. On 
the little Hepplewhite table stands an old silver box, an 
heirloom. The sisters are very proud of it, and dust it 
reverently every day like a sacred relic. It is used to hold Miss 
Phoebe’s heroin. The Sheraton bureau bears various bottles 
on a silver tray. 
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As the cuviain rises Miss Pu@se, dressed in a sprigged 
muslin gown which sets off her fresh beauty to perfection, is 
standing on tiptoe before the old-fashioned gilt-framed mirror, 
making up her face. The time is before noon. 

Miss PH@BE (gvimacing in the mirror): Hell’s Bells! 

[She applies puff and lipstick vigorously, frowning prettily 
at her charming reflection. While she is doing so Miss 
SUSAN enters, a trifle unsteadily, and comes to anchor 
by the mantelpiece, where she stays a moment, swaying 
slightly and looking at Miss PH@BE.] : 

Miss Susan (at length) : G-good morning. 

[Miss PHa@BE looks at her archly, still pencilling hey eyebrows.] 

Miss Pu@se: I should say so! 

[Miss Susan starts off again and gets round to the bureau, 

where she mixes herself a drink from three of the bottles.) 

Miss Susan : Have a spot ? 

Miss PHa@sBe: No, thanks. 


A little sparkling badinage between the sisters follows, 
relative to a party the preceding night, at which Miss 
Susan fell under the harpsichord. Mr. Garbage (who, 
by the way, rather arbitrarily sets the action of the play 
in Cranford) is at his best here. Then Miss Phoebe says 
briefly that she is expecting Captain Brown to call in a few 
minutes, and requests her sister—as the fragrant old- 
world phrase goes—to beat it. Miss Susan looks at 
Miss Pheebe curiously. 


Miss Susan: I had thought, sister, that his inclinations 

’ lay towards married females ; though one or two more affairs, 
- I daresay, are nothing to him. (Spitefully) I doubt if he will 
find you, my dear Phoebe, as profitable as some of the others. 
Letitia Blossom, you know 
Miss Puoa@se: Oh, blast Letitia Blossom. 


[She sits at the harpischord and begins to rattle off some gay 
yeckless tune, the vage of Cranford Assembly Rooms. 
Her expression is one of nervous tension.] 


Miss Susan: I am only warning you, sister, for your 
own good. You know, I hope, that I do not give a 
damn 
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Miss Pu@Be (playing faster): Oh, blast your good inten- 
tions. re 
[Miss Susan shrugs her shoulders and goes out of the room, 
wippin over a ruck in the carpet.) 


We may glance briefly at the rest of Mr. Garbage’s 
improvements on Sir James. Captain Brown does not, 
of course, go to the front. He gets a job on the Staff 
through the influence of Major Green, a brother officer 
whose wife is in love with him, and is thus able to get 
this officer drafted to the hottest part of the line, whence 
naturally he does not return. In Act II, Miss Phoebe 
and Miss Susan, in a brilliant doped scene, gradually 
discover that the Captain has been making love to each, 
unknown to the other ; and when, in Act III, the warrior 
returns to Cranford at the conclusion of peace there is 
another simply dazzling scene, in which he actually offers 
(wincing instinctively) to marry the richer of the sisters. 
It is true that he is not entirely free at the moment. There 
is Major Green’s wife (formerly the wife of Captain Pink, 
before that the wife of Lieutenant Black, before that the 
wife of Ensign White—like the Grand Duchess of Gerol- 
stein elle aime les mulitaives); there are also the Hon. 
Mrs. Jamieson and Miss Blossom; and one or two more. 
But in frightfully sparkling and cynical dialogue some sort 
of a compromise is struck, and after that .. . well, 
Mr. Garbage is not quite sure how the play should end. 

I said recklessly, “‘ Be thoroughly smart, Let ’em all 
live together.” 

Mr. Garbage was pained, and accused me of common- 
place thinking. He admitted that the problem of a neat 
ending was still rather worrying him. 

“Tcan think of one perfectly tidy end,” I said after a pause. 

Mr. Garbage, with a kindly gesture, indicated that I 
might mention it. 

“ Bring all the characters on the stage,” I said slowly. 
“Line them up, and turn a machine-gun on them.” 

The eyes of Mr. Garbage grew red and furious. He 
gurgled. The sight distressed me, and so, rising with a 
sigh, I,took a graceful leave of him. 5 


XXII. A MIDSUMMER MUSING 


A I was sitting in that noble room, built in the 


year before we burned Saint Joan in Rouen, 

of that noble English inn, the Spread Eagle of 
Midhurst, which still stands, by the mercy of God, an 
example and a rebuke to this vile age; as I was con- 
templating that venerable, oaken, ripe, jolly, generous, 
hearty, sacred, precious, stout-beamed, stately, worshipful 
room, bestowing on it my blessing, and blessing also 
those Englishmen who, in the eighth year of Henry Sixth, 
designed and fashioned it for the comfort of Christian 
men’s bodies and the uplifting of their hearts in the 
drinking of ale ; as I was doing this, ruminating on England 
and very bitterly cursing the little men (may their face be 
turned sideways and jackals dance on their grave) who 
are smearing, like so many slugs, the lovely countryside 
with their nasty little trail of little red villas; as I was 
doing this, I say, I heard a woman with a masterful nose 
say, in clear, incisive tones, to another woman, her friend, 

“There was a sort of Greek ballet, don’t you know. 
Of course children love that sort of thing.” 

She was talking about a country /éfe in aid of something. 
It seemed to have been a sort of mixture of Daphnis and 
Chloe with a Satyric revel—but of course a strictly refined 
revel of well-bred nymphs and Anglican satyrs. And 
as she talked the memory came to me of a fountain in a 
glade in Attica where once, years ago, I fell asleep and 
saw in my dream the leaping, sunburned Greek limbs, 
the wild pursuit, the terror, the swift, relentless capture ; 
and heard, above the drone of insects in that fierce noon- 
day heat, the reedy pipe and the goatish laughter, mixed 
with the babbling of water. And another memory came to 
me also, of an English lawn, and fleeing nymphs chased 
by satyrs ; but the hunters and the hunted were decorously 
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clothed and moved their limbs with ladylike grace, to 
the sound of a pianoforte played by the Rector’s wife. 
Everyone thought it sweet. 

I went out of the Spread Eagle into the sunshine, 
pondering the words of the lady with the imperial nose, 
and especially her dogmatic, final, and infallible pro- 
nouncement on the pleasures of children; and I thought 
of a man I know who once wrote a fairy play to amuse a 
country-houseful of charming infants at Christmas. At 
the dress-rehearsal the audience was polite, but not 
enthusiastic. Then, before the next performance, a wise 
man there came to my friend and said briefly : 

“ You are a fool.” 

On being begged to continue the wise man spoke as 
follows : 

‘Give the Fairy Prince a gilded bladder, and let him 
thump everybody in the play about the head with it. 
Let there be a procession of stupid fat men, and let them 
be banged constantly on the head with mallets and bags of 
flour. Let them also fall from a height and be drenched 
with unexpected quantities of water. The rest of your 
stuff only bores the brats. I have spoken.” 

And it was so. The result was what actors call 
(when referring to their own successes) a riot. 


It was this same wise man—I know him well—to whom 
a young man once came, saying that he was determined 
to seek adventure and fortune in the wildest parts of 
Africa. On hearing this the wise man, regarding him 
fixedly, said : 

“Ts your name Carew ? ” 

The young man said his name was Worthington- 
Bottleby. 

“I regret,” returned the wise man, coughing gently, 
“that I can see no future for you in the life you desire. 
You must know that every strong, sunburned man who 
becomes a pioneer of Empire in those far-flung regions must 
be named Carew. I do not doubt that you possess the 
Keen Gaze, the Clear-Cut Chin, the Simple Creed of Duty 
First, and the Capacity for Quixotic and Silent Sacrifice. 
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Nor,” said the wise man, assuming his glasses and peering 
closely at the young man, “‘ is it to be denied that you have 
the Hard Sinewy Frame and the Steady Grey Eye. But 
your name is not Carew. I am sorry. If you will give 
,yourself the trouble of examining samples of English 
literature for the past thirty years you will realise that it 
is madness to attempt the wilds unless you bear that 
name.” 

So the young man went away gnashing his teeth and 
swearing revenge, and (having examined a large number 
of magazines and novels) grew a small black moustache 
and became a wrecker of homes, first changing his name, 
as was necessary, to Trent. 


To return to children. They have in all ages waked 
tenderness in great men. Stern-browed Martial turned 
from scourging the vices of Rome to write that exquisitely 
moving verse on the death of little Erotion, and Blake, 
veiling his eyes from apocalyptic visions, made songs for 
babies. They have also inspired unspeakable love and 
sacrifice—I myself, to give them pleasure, have frequently 
played on the pianoforte with my nose in the presence of 
beautiful women. They have also been deeply wronged, 
both by those British Business Men who, until prevented 
by the Factory Acts, drove them to the mines, and-also 
by literary persons of both sexes. What! (I hear you 
cry) what is this? Infants exploited by literary persons ? 
Why, yes. The thing, unhappily, is simple. A literary 
man thinks he will write something (let us say) about 
Life. Now when most literary men are going to write 
about Life they look up their index for thoughts they 
have jotted down from time to time on this subject. 
Under the heading L, for example, they find : 


Lire is like a searing flame (F/23/15/6/09). 

a flaming scar (G/67/4/9/13). 

a glad sweet song (J/54/12/3/23). 
a stifled moan (T/87/9/9/15). 

a faded rose (Z/25/1/4/24). 

hell (S/15/16/8/25). 
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Then they simply turn up the reference and work it in. 
But a literary man who is determined to exploit infants 
(I take a purely hypothetical case) takes down the 
“ Arthur ” volume, say, and turns to L, finding 


Lire, Arthur’s Clever Remarks on. 
(May-Dec. 1924. Aged 3 years 5 months.) 
“ Tckle glarg ’’ (May 17). 
““ Gloog ”’ (June 5). 
‘* Goo goo glurg’’ (Sept. 12). 
““Goomph ” (Nov. 7). 


The ultimate formula, as it appears in print, is something 
to this effect : 


But as I entered my silent room, ruminating on this enigma 
we call Life, a tiny golden-haired form stole from behind my 
armchair, a tiny voice lisped a greeting. 

“Who knows,” said I musingly, ‘‘ but that this wonderful 
child, this Goldenlocks, whose observations on Art, Eternity, 
Wordsworth, and kindred topics enable me to fill so much 
space with so little effort, may hold the key to this riddle, 
this something which is beyond our ken ? ”’ 

“Goo,” says Goldenlocks, nodding understandingly. What 
a child ! 

“Yes, dear,’ I whisper. ‘“‘ You have given me my answer. 
Life is, indeed, but a beginning, a journeying, a setting forth ; 
and where Life is Death is not—nay, can never be.”’ 


This is called “ another of Mr. Boofer’s (or Miss Wool- 
body’s) winsome and tender, yet always thoughtful and 
serene, musings on Things that Matter in daily life.” 

Well, well. 


XXIII. OF NERVES 


HE question arises—never mind how or. why; 

be attentive, and do not shuffle with your feet— 

the question arises, Are we more the victims of 
merves than the Elizabethans, or are we not? It 
was a specialist of my acquaintance in Harley Street who 
propounded to me the other morning the theory that on 
the whole we are. 

I said mechanically (for I was writing a cheque at his 
table), ““ You think that our nerve, or nerves, is, or are, 
not as strong as it, or they, was, or were? ... Crossed 
or uncrossed ? ” 

“T certainly think so,”’ he said. ‘‘ Crossed.” 

“Yours, at any rate,” I said thoughtfully, blotting and 
handing him my cheque, “is strong enough, supple 
enough, and sufficiently nickel-plated to remove an 
appendix with.” 

With that I left him and went away, meditating. I am 
disposed to think that he was talking (as Gibbon would 
say) through his topper. The evidence which occurs to 
any thoughtful man who looks at the Elizabethans seems 
to show that they were neither particularly happy nor 
essentially equable and strong-nerved. There was, no 
doubt, loud laughter at the Mermaid, the Dog, and the 
Triple Tun ; but the knives, you know, would be flashing 
out at a moment’s notice. Ben Jonson killed his man. 
Marlowe’s brief life ebbed away on the sanded flags of a 
tavern. The lesser literary men were always scuffling 
and brawling and fighting. Genus irritabile. .. . 


As for the ordinary Elizabethan Londoner, I doubt if 
his way of living could make him anything but highly 
strung and jumpy. If he wanted an afternoon’s pleasuring 
he went to see mastiffs tearing a bear, or some priest or 

ror 
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other being disembowelled alive by the officers of the Virgin 
Queen at Tyburn, sometime called Deadly Nevergreen. 
What he liked at the theatre was ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,” 
which is a very jolly bath of blood. One may not go so 
far as a scholar I read recently who describes life in 
Elizabethan London as compact of flaming cruelties, 
flaming excitements, and feverish experiences, and one 
may not go so far as to call the Elizabethan’s amusements 
violent or gross; but one may believe that the social 
whirl—a spectacular hanging and quartering in the 
morning, say, a riot or a dog-fight in the afternoon, a 
round of the pillories before evening, and a duel with 
daggers at night—one may reasonably believe that it had 
its effect on the nerves. As it obviously did. As for 
the laughter at the Mermaid, I think it has a hollow 
ring. I have heard a cluster of minor poets laughing in 
a London tavern, and they too believe in nothing. 

However, as to the evidence of nerves. Let us consider 
a simple ordinary human situation and realise how the 
stage (the mirror of the age, or so Mr. What’s-his-Name 
says) treated it then and now. The situation is that A, a 
husband, thinks that B, his wife, is flirting with C, his 
es and mentions it to her. The formula is, more or 
eSs : 


I.— PRESENT Day. 


(Maugham-Lonsdale School.) 
The drawing-voom at 10, Punt-street, W. 
Hs (casually): Seeing rather a lot of Anstruther, aren’t 
you? . 
SHE (yawning): One must do something between tea and 
dinner. 


He: If you run away with him you might let me know at 
the club. 


SHE (tenderly) : Of course I will, you old-fashioned darling. 
[Kisses him lightly on the head.] 
HE (meditating): In any case, don’t go before the 18th, 


because I’m playing a match with him at Sunninghurst. One 
can’t be rude to a scratch man. 
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_And so on, all perfectly calm and reasonable. How 
different is the older formula : 


II.—LateEe ELizABETHAN. 
(Jonson-Webster-Ford-T ourneur School.) 
A room in Antonio’s house. 
Enter ANT., dragging Juv. by the hair. 


ANT. : 
Abhorréd hell-cat, witch of Erebus, 
Spawn of the devil, mewling trollock, thou ! 
By yonder star, thou white-fac’d mammet, I 
Will tear the truth from thy false perjur’d lips, 
Or else, I’ll carve thee into gobbets, so 
The shudd’ring moon shall shriek and veil her face 
The while the groaning heavens do rain down pitch 
And stinking brimstone, whiles that thou 
Dost scream for pity. What! Artmum? Dost 
glump ? 
Thou frampold middock! Speak! Or I’llso grave 
Upon thy lying forehead, as thou mop’st, 
The story of thy devilry, as shall 
Appal the frantic spheres and make them reel 
Crashing to fiery dust ! 
JUL. : Oh, sir, you do 
Misjudge me ! 
ANT: Moldwarp, hold thy peace ! 
Or this hot steel shall gouge thy winking eyes 
That glister at thy shame so riggishly ! 
Jur. : My lord! 
ANT. : 
Thou thrumming gib, lord me no lords ! 
Say but a word, I’ll choke thee with this blade 
And eat thy slubbish heart ! 
UL. In truth, sweet sir, 
You look upon me angerly. I fear 
You have a grudge against me. Come, my lord, 
I'll bring thee proof that I do bear thee naught 
But faith and loyalty and true obedience. 
Ant.: Ill drown the world in blood. 


[Ewit, dragging Juv. by the hair. 
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A very pretty exhibition of bad temper and frayed 
nerves, is it not? The Elizabethan theatre is full of such 
examples. I cannot think that we are more irritable 
then they ; for if we beat our wives we are not, I think, 
impolite to them as well. 


XXIV. A, B, AND C 


OME day soon, when Mr. Frederick Lonsdale 

is not writing a play, or a musical-comedy libretto, 

or soleing and heeling someone else’s, he might do 
worse than rise from his chair (lightly kicking away the 
managers fawning round his boots) and turn his attention 
to a branch of dramatic literature which almost alone has 
not yet begun to mirror the age. Post-war morals are 
by now a commonplace in the smartest kind of novel and 
the most successful kind of play. Mr. Steele in Mr. Lons- 
dale’s “Spring Cleaning” differs from Mr. Horner of 
“The Country Wife,” or Mr. Careless of ‘‘ The Parson’s 
Wedding,” or Mr. Ranger, or Mr. Townly, or Mr. Sparkish 
in half a dozen Restoration comedies, only in that his 
manners are a trifle better and his methods a trifle 
subtler. 

It was after seeing ‘“ Spring Cleaning ’”’ and trying to 
read a portion of a new novel dealing with the same 
section of London society—for let us be fair; I doubt if 
such brilliant, heartless viciousness stamps the night life 
of Worksop or Peebles—that I picked up a book on a 
second-hand stall and discovered that in the midst of all 
the fever and mechanical gaiety of modern life the authors 
of arithmetical fiction still plug along soberly as before 
with their characters A, B, C, D, X, and Y. 

No breath of post-war cynicism, weariness, and dis- 
illusion has tarnished the outlook of these people. <A, for 
example, still can, and does, work a pump twice as fast as 
B, and one and a half times as fast as C and D together. 
A can, and still does, dig one and a half times as fast as 
B and C can do a piece of work. Voicy merveille! as 
Montaigne would say. One hardly knows whether to 
admire the authors of this kind of fiction for their sturdy 
resistance to the Message of the Age or to despise them 
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for being so un-smart. They could so easily have given 
their work a modern note, as for example : 


Mrs. A.’s drawing-room. Through a French window at the 
back A. can be seen working a pump. The butler 
announces B., who comes forward and, as soon as the 
butler has gone out, kisses the hand of Mrs. A. 


Mrs. A. (quickly): You mustn’t do that. He may be in at 
any moment. 

B. (laughing softly): Not he. He’s far too fond of working 
the pump. He said to meat the club yesterday: “ B., I can 
do twice as much in the time it takes you and C. to do half 
as much again as D. can doin the same time.”’ I said: “‘ Get 
on with it. I don’t care.” 

Mrs. A. (bitterly): That’s my life. A husband who thinks 
of nothing but his precious pump ! 


~ [She clenches her hands.| 


Seven long years of it! I’ve gone on my knees to him 
before now and begged him to give it up, to think of me 
sometimes. This morning I said to him: ‘‘ Do you realise 
what you're driving me to?” He said: ‘I can’t help it. 
I must think of my life’s work.. C. and D. are beginning to 
beat me on the down-stroke. What d’you think that means 
to aman like me?” He threw me aside and went out to oil 
the pump. 

B. (in a low voice): Supposing ... there there were... 
a...man...who... loved you—a man who never touched 
a pump ...a man who would never do a stroke of any 
kind of work . . . a man whose only wish would be to make 
you happy, to make up to you for these wasted years ? 

Mrs. A. (with a cry): Alfred ! 

B.: Gladys ! 


[He embraces her passionately. Silence broken as before by 
the rhythmic clank of the pump.] 

B.: Can you give me a pen and some paper ? 

Mrs. A.: Why ? : 

B.: I am going to leave him an insulting note. (Writes 


quickly.) There. Now let us go. (She moves towards the 
door.) Wait a minute, 


[He picks up a china dog from the mantelpiece, opens the 
French window, and throws it at A., hitting him behind 
the ear. A sharp yelp of pain mingles with the clanking 
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of the pump, but A. does not pause for a moment in his 
frenzied exercise.| 


Mrs. A. (passionately) : Alfred! How brave you are! 
B. (modestly) : Not at all. 


[He opens the door for her and they pass out.] 


They leave some hours later in one of those arithmetical 
trains which start from London at the same time as a 
train starts from Edinburgh, each doing 60 miles an hour. 
and A, who has swiftly calculated that two trains of this 
sort will pass each other at a point 12 miles 78 yards 8 feet 
6 inches this side of York, takes an aeroplane to Edin- 
burgh; but in his excitement he gets into the wrong 
train and finds himself in Paisley, where he gets out and 
works off his anger and annoyance by digging, which he 
can do twice as quickly as B. and C., and one and a half 
times as quickly as D. So much for that. 


But perhaps, you will say, the cry is for strong stuff— 
something with Mr. Godfrey Tearle in it. How easy, 
however, to give the same theme the necessary twist ! 
For example : 


Mrs. A.’s drawing-room. After dinner. B. is standing by 
the five, looking strong. C. and D. are discussing pieces 
of work which they have done during the day with X. 
and Y. Mrs. A. sits listlessly on an ottoman, gazing 
into the fire. From the lawn, which 1s divided from the 
voom by a French window, comes the clanking, as before, 
of A.’s pump. 

Mrs. A. (pressing her hands to her head): I can’t stand it 
much longer! I shall go mad—mad—mad. 

B. (tightening his jaw): Be strong, Gladys. 

Mrs. A. (hysterically): He’s at it day and night now. He 
even has dinner brought to him on a tray, so that he need 
not leave his beloved pump ! 

B. (between his teeth) : The hound. 

C. (to D.): Yes, but if X. can do a piece of work 

D. (cynically) : My dear boy, you and I can run one and a 
half times as fast as either of them. 


(Mrs. A., with a single look at B., goes out. B., whose jaw 
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is extremely tight now, stands bracing himself for what 
is to come. Then he turns on his heel and strides quickly 
out of the room. 
After a few moments enter Mrs. A., in another gown.] 
Mrs. A.: Where is Alfred ? 
C.: I don’t know. He was in the room a minute ago. 
D.: I expect he —— 


[A silence falls on the room as B. enters. He has a stern, 
set face, and his jaw is like tron.]} 
Mrs. A.: Alfred! What is it? Why is everything so 
quiet ? 
[They listen.} 
B. (tenderly): Gladys! 
Mrs. A.: Alfred! Have you ? 
B. (quietly) : He will never work at the pump again. (He 


produces the pump-handle from behind his back.) I did it 
with this. 


Mrs. A.: Alfred! How splendid! .(A pause.) I must 
go and change into another gown. 


[She smiles at him sweetly and goes out.] 
B. (yawning) ; Ah, well. 
[Picks up the evening paper and begins to read.) 


And so we leave them eventually to the inevitable love- 
scene. I have only ventured to hint at the sort of thing 
which a playwright like Mr. Lonsdale, I think, could do 
admirably. It is obvious that such a modern treatment 
of antiquated textbooks would not only make arithmetic 
more interesting, but would form a valuable guide to the 
young and enable them in later years to mix with the very 
smartest society. 


XXV. JUST FANCY! 


concerning certain scribblings on a waste leaf of a 
Masque by Bacon which may, or may not, be the 
- signature of Shakespeare, I am enabled to spring another 
sensation on the intelligentsia. For some time, as is well 
known, European scholars have been trying to discover 
the source of the Tarzan series. Thanks to the untiring 
researches of Professor Bodger I am now able to give his 
reasoned opinion to the English-speaking world; and 
through the courtesy of Mr. Dumbwhistle, F.Z.S., I am 
enabled to reproduce some valuable illustrations of the 
Professor’s thesis. 


F concerning a tense discussion among the Jiterati 


1, Sketch illustra- 2. Way of an eagle, 3. Eagle’s eye, ex- 
ting way of an partially intoxi- pressing (a) shame, 
eagle cated (0) envy 


4. Box containing 5. Shot used for 6. Eagle’s tail 
eagle’s food shooting eagles feather. (a) male, 
(b) female 
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7. Hat worn by 8. Ditto, from an 9g. Rainy day in 


[Sir Hall Caine air photograph the Isle of Man 
io, String used by 11, Eagle at 12. Flock of white 
Miss Ethel! M. Dell’s altitude of eagles flying at 2,000 

publisher 1,000 ft. ft. in a snowstorm 


The recent discovery (writes Professor Bodger) of a 
series of autographs on the fly-leaf of the rare Dogbody 
Folio of “ The Return of Tarzan,’’ now in the Bodleian, 
throws a remarkable light on the reputed authorship of 
this famous work. It is known that Strumpff (‘‘ Aus der 
Tarzanischeswerkengebtng,” V., 7) and Gimblitzer (“ Das 
Tarzantheorieaufgangen,”’ VII., 45) have revealed a double 
cipher which is certainly significant. The salient passage 
quoted by Strumpff, in which the key-letters are here 
printed in black, is as follows : 


WhEn iT came tHE girL’s turn to dance she hovered close 
to Tarzan, and for the ape-Man alone were her smiles. Many 
an ugly scowl was cast on the tall European by swarthy, 
Dark-Eyed sons of the desert, but neither smiLes nor scowLs 
produced any effect on him. 
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Reading from left to right it is obvious (incredible 
though it may seem to those unused to such things) that 
the cipher gives Erner M. Deir. But this is not all. 
Gimnblitzer, whose earnest scholarship is beyond question, 
does not accept this solution. Quoting what he claims 


_to be a yet more significant passage, and applying the 


AN trees eg th lng 


7 


Se OS io 


pk 


i 


a at 


Ss) aaa 
P 


cipher, he gets this extraordinary result : 


Tarzan HAd been wont to traverse the Rue MauLe on his 
way home Late at night. BeCAuse It was quiet aNd dark 
it rEminded him of his beloved African jungle. 


This would seem to yield Hatt Carne; a fact which, 
I think, justifies Giimblitzer’s amazed exclamation of 
“Wunderbar!” There is, thanks to British scholarship, 
yet a third theory, propounded by Whiffin and supported 
by Gudgeon, Slobber, and Yawp, which seeks the key of 
the Tarzan enigma in an entirely different passage. This 
I will reproduce like the others : 


“ Mon Dieu!” she cried, “he is a BeAst!” For the 
strong, Capable teeth Of the ape-maN had found the throat 
of one of his assailants. 


From which it is apparent that Bacon, whether before 
or after writing the works of Shakespeare and “ Paradise 
Lost,” certainly had some hand in “ The Return of 
Tarzan.” 

What, then, is the position of the thoughtful student 


of the Tarzan folios? He cannot contemptuously reject 


Strumpff and Giimblitzer entirely ; nor, having regard to 


_ the valuable monograph of Woozle and the cogent observa- 


tions of Tumkin, Scrooby, and Padge, can he coldly 


ignore the labours of a Gudgeon, a Slobber, and a Yawp. 


It seems feasible, therefore, that a reasoned combination 
of the three clues may lead the student near the actual 
truth ; and though the proportions in which responsibility 
may be apportioned between the author of “The Way 
of an Eagle,” the author of “ The Deemster,’”’ and the 
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author of the ‘‘ Novum Organum” have not yet been 
discovered, bodies of savants (I am informed) are working 
on the problem night and day, not only at the older 
English Universities but also at the Silas B. Goop Univer- 
sity of Whattlya, Wash. 2 

In confirmation of this daring, but not empirical, 
assumption it is sufficient to examine the autographs 
which Professor Bodger has just discovered in the Bodleian 
copy, and which he kindly permits me to reproduce 
here. 


This way up. 

A prominent zoologist has pronounced these to be a 
study of wild glow-worms eating spaghetti; but the 
student will be wise to accept such a theory with reserve, 
since it is now here justified in the works of any of the 
three distinguished authors we had mentioned. Neither 
can any confidence be placed in the assertion of a high 
official of the Gramophone Company that these markings 
represent the mating-call of a gravelled hen. Professor 
Bodger, who has the true interpretation in his possession, 
refuses to reveal it until the time is ripe; a proceed- 
ing which places me, after what I promised in the 


first paragraph of this survey, in a devilish awkward 
position. ae 


qa 


Nevertheless let the student persevere; let him con- 
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tinue to compare, to collate, to index; let him pains- 
takingly continue in the path marked out by so many 
scholars of European reputation, until the hour of reward 
is near. Or (alternatively) let him boil his head in 
glue ; it is all one to me. 


XXVI. SEA FEVER 


ELL was it said by the philosopher Ramon of 
W vatecota in his parloiy behind the house of 


the Friars Minor in the Rue de Fouarre—that 
was in the days when the University of Paris was the 
glory of the Western world, when a poor scholar could 
in the same day hear St. Thomas Aquinas lecture on 
Aristotle and Roger Bacon on mathematics, and end the 
night gloriously in fighting like a dog with the English 
students in a tavern by St. Julien-le-Pauvre and being 
shoved by the Provost into a dungeon in the Petit Chatelet 
to cool his heels—well was it said by Ramon of Valladolid, 
speaking of Life, that it is just one d d thing after 
another. The same thought has been attributed to 
Abraham Lincoln, and also to Albert the Good; but 
wrongly. ; 
To a thinking man the truth of this occurs often enough, 
and perhaps more strongly than usual when he wakes from 
a nap in a warm railway carriage, towards the end of a 
bleak winter afternoon, just as the boat-train is slowing 
into Dover, and sees the dirty, tumbling Channel lying 
before him, and the white caps on the waves, and the leaden 
sky, and hears the blast whistling and the gulls creaking. 
At such times a man has been known to curse the sea. 
I did so myself quite recently on crossing to France in 
half a gale. Judge, therefore, of my feelings the other 
afternoon when a man I know who has a boat burst into 
my cottage and said breezily : ‘‘ What about a sail ? ”’ 
I looked at him a little dazed and repeated, ‘‘ A sail ? ” 
“ Yes,”’ said this fellow impatiently. “Wake up. I’m 
talking to you. What about a sail?” 
I gazed at him a little longer, then I said: “ Oh, yes. 
Of course. Ha, ha! You’ve made a mistake. There 
is no sale here. Take the first turning to the right past 
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Gumble’s farm and ask for Swan and Edgar. You’ve 
only about 150 miles to go.” 

He stamped about a bit, imploring me to wake up, and 
said it was a wonderful day, with hardly any sea. He 
took me to a window and showed me the sea. It looked, 
from that distance away, much as usual. 

“All right,”’ I said suddenly. ‘All right. All right. 
Let’s go. ’Tis the bleak nor’-easter makes rough English- 
men. A mere bobble of sea,’”’ I added briskly, “‘ is neither 
here nor there. Nor’-nor’-east by nor’, I make the wind, 
with a falling glass and a bowline’s length of bilge in the 
gaskets. Where is the craft ? ” 

He told me where she lay, a few miles along the coast. 

“Ts she tight ?”’ I asked. “Or snug? I don’t mind 
which. One or the other, though.” 

“Are you sure you wouldn’t rather stay here?” he 
said, obviously taken aback by my promptitude and 
breeziness. 

“We are as near Heaven by sea as by land, Master 
Davy,” I answered simply. “ You have your safety- 
lamp? Good. Lead on.” 


We got down to the little wind-swept harbour, and I 
saw the sea showing its teeth. The wind had risen slightly, 
and the waves made a sucking noise on the shingle. We 
tramped over the beach and found a gentleman of nautical 
aspect hovering near the boat, which is—how shall I put 
it in simple non-technical language ?—a fore-and-aft 
cutter-built double-rigged craft with reversible jib and 
running gear swung in gimbals. The lug-stanchions are 
wheeved abaft the binnacle by means of weather-tight 
dummits, and the outboard is gyved free of the gubbin- 
strake in order to allow plenty of ullage when warping 
inshore on a lee wind. : 

‘We shall probably be luffing a great deal this afternoon,’ 
I observed pleasantly to the nautical person. 

He only grunted. My friend, too, appeared moody and 
lacking the tang of the salt. He said something to the 
mariner. They moved away. * 

‘Some people,” I added thoughtfully, “ prefer gybing. 
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I think they are wrong. What does the poet say? ‘All 
the world loves a luffer.’ Write me down as one who 
luffs his fellow-men.” 

They made no reply, and went away to examine the 
boat. I saw them poking perfunctorily under tarpaulins 
and hatches. My friend’s expression was still glum, and I 
caught him glancing at me rather furtively. 

“Well,” I said cheerily, as they returned. “ What 
news, shipmate ? Cheerly, my hearts!” 

He egrunted. I gathered, as I had suspected already, 
that we were not going out that day. 

“All I ask, you know,” I said, leading him aside in 
order that the heart of oak (now spitting misanthropically 
out to sea) should not overhear us, “‘ is a merry yarn from a 
laughing fellow-rover. Do you happen to know a merry 
one? One, say, about Sir Alfred Butt ? ”’ 

He said, very shortly, that he did not. 

“Then why,” I said suddenly, “did you, knowing 
the craft to be not within miles of being ready for sea (I 
can see from here that the starboard mainsheet is in 
toggle), try and pull that hearty sea-dog stuff on me ? 
I will tell you. You thought I would not come. You 
would have come bouncing back as you have done before, 
full of insufferable breeziness and superiority, conveying 
the impression that you had been sailing the raging seas 
all night. You also thought I did not know any nautical 
terms, whereas I know heaps—such as,” I added thought- 
fully, ““ boom, mizzen, top-gallant, heave, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, lifeboat, and what not.” 

I looked at him. He could not meet my eyes. We 


tramped back over the shingle and went home again to 
tea. 


Later that night, after dinner, I felt more kindly towards 
the man I had unmasked. He had attempted, it is true, 
to carry off a bluff with intent to bolster up a reputation 
for hardiness and dare-devilry. I had called his bluff. 
I had (as they say in America) told him where he got off. 
Never again could he swagger in my presence, nor walk 
about with a sea roll, nor dazzle the women with an aura 
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of daring and disaster. I wrote him an insulting postcard 
recommending the Round Pond, with plenty of string, 
and felt at peace with the world. I felt, in fact, exactly 
like the man the poet has sung of, who in the first instance 
probably wrote a letter something to this effect and showed 
it afterwards to the poet : 


THE Haven, TooTHaM. 

DEAR Sir,—I have seen your advertisement in the ‘‘ Nautical 
Times,”’ and beg to offer myself for the voyage. I havea great 
desire to go down to the sea again, to what I always think of 
as a vagrant gipsy life. I may say that all I ask is a tall ship, 
and if possible a star to steer her by. I am not particular 
about breadth or tonnage, though, of course, I should not 
like a ship so top-heavy that it fell over. 

I may say that I have roved a great deal off and on, and 
that when I am not steering I should like to hear a merry 
yarn from one of my colleagues—preferably one who laughs. 
Afterwards it is my habit to sink into quiet sleep and dream. 

Assuring you of my best attention to any instructions you 
may have to give me, 

I am, faithfully yours, 
Monday, ERNEST FROBISHER-SMITH 


Did he get it—the tall ship and all the rest of it? Or 
did he, like me, discover all the swagger to be buckram 
and pasteboard ? Ordidhe (as Mrs. Humphry Ward would 
say) wade into the bunch and get a thick ear? I myself 
believe he eventually drew up a list of what he wanted 
and insisted on getting them all, and that one night when 
his fellow-rover insisted on laughing rather stridently 
there was what Pater calls a proper old up-and-down, 
in the course of which he sank into the quiet, dreamy 
sleep he had so long desired—and had, indeed, marked 
with a double tick on the catalogue. 


XXVII. THE MINISTRY OF A DREAM 


FTER a prolonged study of the complete list of 
the Baldwin Ministry I am left with the impression 


that while it looks massive and even bulgy it lacks 
the dash and colour it might so easily have had if more 
Court posts had been included. I refer to such posts as 
that of Poet Laureate, Master of the King’s Musick, 
King’s Bargemaster, Keeper of the Royal Swans and one 
or two more which are for some reason not political appoint- 
ments, though the Captain of Gentlemen-at-Arms and the 
Captain of Yeomen of the Guard appear in the Government 
list. 
By way of contrast, an extract from the “‘ Court Gazette ”’ 
of Baghdad : 


BaGupAD, Tuesday. 
The full list of Ministers is as follows: 


Nets Sei R eS ee SRE en ORE eee on Mr. Hassan. 
Ue CU TION CF ote wa ee oars cneth ne aera ih eeerae Mr. Isn Saap. 
Chief Purveyor of Sweetmeats ........ Mr. Apu BERR. 
Court Poet oe, so oaw Sete ne een Mr. Imsuz. 
TRO Val be CLEMMCE es ancarese acetae alatdteety epetetene Mr. ALI. 
Chijek POruret =< sah band oe Reet canal Mr. Bazouxk. 
Master of the Bulbuls ......... eee Mr. Hari. 
MAPICIAD cogs 2s sain Vee sere Te ee Mr. WASRUR. 
Keeper of the Treasure House ........ Mr. SELIM. 
Chief Mute. vicscan ses on Ranieh te aos Mr. Gujj. 
Captain of the Dwarfs, Nubians, and 

EUnUCRS cay wk oss waw aw Reema Mr. ABpu. 
Keeper of the Hot:Irong — “y eveecss ase Mr. Haak. 
Chief Musician STEEe CEL Mr, Aziz. 


*,* This list is subject to alteration without notice. 
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From this particular list (as from the list of the Baldwin 
Ministry) the Paymaster-General is omitted. In Baghdad 
the post implied constant attendance on the Caliph 
Haroun, who (as is well known) rewarded acts that pleased 
him on the spot. Hence a Paymaster-General, who might 
at any moment receive the sudden order, “‘ Give him 
10,000 sequins,’”’ had no sinecure. His instructions were 
frequently more complicated, as : 


“Give him five camels laden with gold and precious 
stones.” 

“*Give him fifty dancing-girls and a jar of oil.” 

“ Give him seven elephants and a new hat.” 


So that the post was nearly always vacant after a week, 
owing to the Paymaster-General’s being unexpectedly 
caught short of dromedaries, tigers, Turkish Delight, 
roc’s eggs, jewelled swords, or what not; a thing that 
might happen to anyone. 


However, we were considering the British Ministry and 
its lack of voluptuous colour. Yet the life of, say, a Comp- 
troller of the Household should be, and probably is, 
teeming with dramatic incident. A man of high probity 
and iron resolution, he must rule his subordinates as he 
rules himself. The poet has well sung of him: 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-comptrol— 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

The Master of the King’s Musick, again, is, or should 
be, a popular figure about a Court. Someone—a Duchess, 
perhaps, or a Gold Stick-in-Waiting—is always asking 
him to play some little thing. It may be “ Thora,” or 
“‘ Shipmates,” or “‘ Boys of the Old Brigade.” Whatever 
it is the Master, a courtier to his finger-tips, immediately 
takes his silver harp, or his gold bassoon and plays 
it. 

Similarly with the Poet Laureate, who is, or should be, 
always at hand to oblige with an ode; and in this con- 
nection I may remind you of a picture (18th century, I 
think) in the National Gallery called “‘ The Muse Inspiring 
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a Court Poet,’”’ in which you may actually see the Muse 
bellowing into the ear of the Poet, who is very stiff and 
dignified. It is quite obvious what is being said. 

“‘ What about that Birthday Ode ? ” roars the Muse. 

“ All right,” says the Poet irritably. “All right. 
All right. I heard you.” 

“JT poNn’T WANT TO HAVE TO REMIND YOU AGAIN,” 
screams the Muse. 

“ Allright,” says the Poet. “ All right.” 

The Muse takes a fresh breath. 

‘ You’D BETTER GET DOWN TO IT,” she bellows. “ HE’s 
IN THE THRONE-ROOM TALKING ABOUT YOU TO THE 
CHAMBERLAIN, AND HE’S IN A FEARFUL TEMPER.” 

At which, I expect, the Court Poet stirs himself in 
earnest and delivers the goods. It is a pity that we have 
allowed these offices to lapse into something purely 
honorary, inactive, and non-political. I think with some 
pleasure of a romantic play in which these decorative 
Court officials should rub shoulders with the stock figures 
of such plays—Ambassadors, Ministers, secret service 
men, and what not. 

The background (this age being the drab thing it is) 
would have to be Ruritania, and I think we could enrich 
the usual Coronation scene very considerably by a scene 
in the Palace on the eve of the ceremony. As I see it 
everyone is bustling about at midnight making frenzied 
preparations. The Court Poet and the Master of the 
King’s Musick are trying to work, each in a corner, and 
everybody is in a high state of nerves and irritation. A 
rough sketch of the situation during a temporary lull would 
go in this fashion : 


THE COMPTROLLER (bustling in): Now then. What about 
that music? Where are you? Have you finished? Any- 
way, you'll have to leave it for the time being. Hurry up. 

Tue MASTER OF THE Musick: I can’t leave it. I haven’t 
half finished the Adagio. 

THE COMPTROLLER: We don’t want an Adagio. Just a 
good hearty tune—those were your orders. Anyway you 
will take your trumpet and go upstairs at once. Dean Pong 
wants a hymn. You'll find him in the Audience Chamber. 
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Tue M. oF THE M. (desperately): Blow! I can’t. The 
feed-pipe of my bassoon is choked. 

THE COMPTROLLER: What d’you mean, choked ? 

THE M. oF THE M. (weeping) : It must be a short-circuit, or 
else the hens have been laying init. I told them not to hang 
it in the fowl house. I’m always telling them. 

THE CoMPTROLLER (brusquely) : Well, you’ll just have to 
take it upstairs and groan into it. They won’t notice any- 
thing. Hurry up. 


, [Ewit the MASTER OF THE KING’s Musick, whimpering.] 


THE CoMPTROLLER : Now then, you. What’s your name ? 

Tue Court Poet (blushing): Percy. 

THE COMPTROLLER: Have you finished ? 

Tue Court Poet: Not yet. I 

THE COMPTROLLER (fuming): Confound you. Read what 
you’ve got. 

THE Court Poet (clearing his throat) : 


“ Ring out, ring out, ye merry bells, 
Ring out like anything ! 
While all the hills and all the dells 
Resound with joy and sing ! 
Let every dale 
And every vale 
And gladsome gale 
Echo ‘ All hail!’ 
Alihail! Allhail! Alihail! Alihail! Ali hail! 
This is the day a 


That’s as far as I’ve got. 

THE COMPTROLLER (critically): Sounds a bit like Alfred 
Austin. You haven’t mentioned the Exhibition. 

Tue Court Port: N-no. Asa matter of fact I— 

TuE CoMPTROLLER: Nor the opening of the tunnel last 
year. Nor the eclipse last February. Nor the Crown Prince’s 
recovery from lumbago. What d’you think you’re here for ? 

Tue Court Port (weeping): Sorry. I 

THE COMPTROLLER (savagely) : Get on with it. 


[Strides out.] 


XXVIII. TROUBLE IN STORY-LAND 


Hicu CourT OF JUSTICE. 
KincG’s BencH DIVISION. 
BLuRGE v. BLURGE. 


Before Mr. Justice Toombs and a Special Jury 


HE hearing was begun of the action in which 

Sir Jasper Blurge, of Bludways Castle, Storiland, 

claimed from his brother, Sir Rudolf Blurge, of 
Grimbogle Manor, the payment of certain sums which he 
alleged were due to him, an order for the specific perform- 
ance of an alleged contract, and damages for alleged 
breach of contract. 

Mr. Boomer, K.C., for the plaintiff, said that his client 
had entered into a specific contract with his brother a 
year previously by which they were to carry out jointly a 
certain duty, and to divide equally the profits accruing 
from it. The duty consisted of conveying, on a certain 
date, the nephew and niece of both parties into a forest 
near Bludways Castle and doing them in. 

THE JupGE: Doing them in what? Oils or water- 
colours ? 

Mr. BooMeR: Begging y’ludship’s pardon, neither. 
The intention was to make away with the said nephew and 
niece. 
as JupGE: You mean scragging these two juve- 
niles. ; 

Mr. BooMEerR: Yes, m’lud. It was not, however, found 
possible to carry out the original plan owing, as we contend, 
to the pusillanimous and unmanly weakness of the defen- 
dant, which resulted in the collapse of the project. The 
two juveniles were allowed to escape, and were eventually 
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found in another part of the wood, having been covered 
with leaves by birds. 

THE JUDGE: What sort of birds ? 

Mr. Boomer: There is no record of that, m’lud. 

THE JUDGE: It is important. 

Mr. BoomER: As y'ludship pleases. Owing to this 
hitch both parties had considerable difficulty in obtaining 
possession of the money agreed on for the completion of 
this arrangement. The defendant, to whom a certain 
sum was eventually handed over in settlement, now refuses 
to share it with my client, on the ground that the plaintiff’s 
conduct throughout was unworthy of an uncle, a Baronet, 
and a gentleman. 

THE JUDGE: What is the total sum to be shared ? 

Mr. Boomer: £50, m’lud; with £5 expenses. 

TE JupGE: It will be necessary to state what kind of 
birds were concerned in this case. 

SIR JASPER BLURGE was called and gave evidence 
bearing out his counsel’s statement; after which Mr. 
Blare, K.C., for the defence, rose to cross-examine. 

Mr. BLARE: I put it to you, Sir Jasper, that there is 
not a single atom of truth in the evidence you have just 
given the Court. 

WIrTNEss: You are a liar. 

Mr. BLaRE: You are, are you not, a blackmailer of 
some notoriety ?—Not more so than any other man in 
my position in Society. 

And a perjurer ?—I do a little now and then, naturally. 

And a forger ?—Possibly. 

THE JupGE: Not more so, I expect, than any other 
gentleman. Pray get on, Mr. Blare. 

Mr. BiarE: Very well, m’lud. (To witness) You say, 
Sir Jasper, that your brother, Sir Rudolf, has broken his 
contract in not handing over to you your share of the 
money received for disposing jointly of your nephew and 
niece ?—I do. : 

The contract was to dispose of both children with 
daggers ?>—It was. 

Instead of which you say Sir Rudolf burst into tears 
and allowed the children to escape into the forest, where 
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they were ultimately found covered with leaves by birds ? 
—Quite. 

ra Jupce: What kind of birds? Hens ?—I cannot 
say, my Lord. 

TuE JuDGE: It is an essential point. 

Str RupoLF BiurGE, the defendant, was called, and 
denied that there was any contract, or, alternatively, that 
if there was it had been annulled by plaintiff’s behaviour. 

Mr. BLarE: When asked by the children to spare their 
lives Sir Jasper was rude and replied, with a vulgar wink, 
“Not half 1 won’t!’”’ ?—Yes. They had blue eyes and 
golden hair. I was visibly affected for the moment. 

THE JupGE: Do you know anything about birds ?— 
No, my Lord. 

Mr. Boomer (for plaintiff): I suggest to you, Sir 
Rudolf, that what you have just told the Court is a tissue 
of lies >—No. 

Mr. BooMER: Be extremely careful! I suggest that 
it is well known that you have repeatedly betrayed your 
friends for comparatively small sums of money. 

Witness: My Lord, I claim the Court’s protection. 
t have never in my life betrayed a friend for less than 

I00. 

THE JuDGE: That appears satisfactory enough. I 
have known a man of equal social status betray his friends 
for {15 and a box of cigars ; but he was a politician. 

Mr. Boomer: As y’ludship pleases. 

THE JUDGE (fo witness): Are you an ornithologist ?— 
No, my Lord. 

The evidence for the defence being concluded, his 
Lordship said that they had better discuss the questions 
to be left to the jury. Counsel concurred. 

His Lorpsuip: The first question I propose to leave to 
the jury is, ‘‘ Was the alleged agreement made?’ The 
second question is, “ If ‘ Yes,’ what does it mean?” In 
this connection there is a case of Swobbins v. Goobble 
(1893, 2 Q.B. 465) and Dogbody v. Miffin, ex parte Vumson 
(1895, 2 Q.B. 243), in which the jury solved the question 
by drawing from a hat. The next point is, ‘“ Was the 
alleged agreement an agreement in the sense that the 
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agreeing parties were agreed to it, or vice versa?”’ That 
question is based on some observations of the Court of 
Appeal in Dumbwhistle v. Dumbwhistle, Dumbwhistle, 
and Gudgeon (1908, 2 K.B. 58). The last question is, 
“ Does the fact that these two children were not disposed 
of according to the alleged agreement invalidate such an 
agreement per se, or, alternatively, did any act of the 
plaintiff make such agreement 7so facto null, given that 
both parties to such agreement acted honourably and 
straightforwardly, and that prima facie the claim of the 
plaintiff to his share of these moneys is based on such an 
agreement, part passu and ad rem ?”’ 

Mr. Boomer: I agree with y’ludship’s questions. 

Mr. Brare: And J, m’'lud. 

His Lorpsuip: There is just one question I should like 
to ask learned counsel for the defence. (To My. Blare) 
Of what species were the birds which are alleged to have 
covered the children in this case with leaves ? 

Mr. BLareE: I am afraid I do not know, m’lud. 

His Lorpsuir : It is highly germane to the issue. 

The case was then adjourned and the Court rose. 


XXIX. A CASE FOR VENGEANCE 


week in “ Gladys’s Paper ’’—I wish it were oftener, 

but you can’t have everything, and anyway there 
is a brown-paper pattern as well—it is said that men 
were her playthings. Because a man had wronged the 
one she loved she resolved to be revenged on men. Sub- 
stitute “highbrows’”’ for “‘men,’” and you have my 
position at a glance. Because highbrows have wronged a 
very dear friend of mine I have resolved to be revenged 
on them. Previously I did not mind them myself any 
more than a gardener minds slugs; that is to say, the 
sight of them crawling about did not send me into a frenzy 
of fear and rage, though I would not have made a pet of 
one. But now, as the old English poet would have said 
if he had thought of it, 


Q: Myrtle Tempest, whose misfortunes appear once a 


I have as much pity of highbrows as pedlar hath of cats, 
That would kill them, an he catch them might, for 
covetise of their skins. 


These are the facts. My friend, a hearty eupeptic 
creature with some tincture of letters, found himself the 
other night entering a house in London where he had 
never been before. He did not know his host very well, 
and he did not know his hostess at all. He was shown 
into a large studio and discovered, when it was too late to 
fly, that he had penetrated into a nest of highbrows. 
They sat round in a semicircle, a score of them, and their 
eyes were glassy, like the eyes of petrified codfish, and 
they looked as if they were at the bottom of the sea. He 
said (though I doubt it) that a strange phosphorescence 
played about the heads of all of them. He said they 
must have been dead some time. He said they were 
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talking, in a decomposing sort of way, about Pushkin, 
and that as he entered a momentary silence fell, and they 
concentrated their lifeless gaze on him; and presently, 
after long ages of suffering, one of the deceased—a woman 
with an eyeglass—discovered him lurking behind a palm, 
and asked him whether he did not think that Gorky was 
derivative. 

“Oh, rather,” said my friend. 

“ Quite derivative, you think ? ” 

“ Quite definitely derivative,” said my friend firmly. 

“ Distinctly so, I think.” 

“Definitely and distinctly so,” said my friend with 
emphasis. : 

The woman let her eyeglass fall. 

“A purely negative inspiration,”’ she said. 

“Qh, horrible,” said my friend sympathetically. 

She gave him a bleak look. 

“You believe in expression, as it were, springing from 
experience, and not from the reflex of merely static con- 
tacts ?”’ 

My friend tossed up mentally. 

““ Yes—and no,”’ he said. 

“ You mean 3 

The woman was giving him a pain in the neck. 

“It’s like this,” said my friend, swallowing twice. 
“You know what Odzonsky says—or perhaps it is better 
expressed by Tushkin and Grortzibazeff, though, of course, 
Rotemov has an illuminating passage on the same theme. 
One must differentiate essentially between creative 
negation and that sort of embolic involution of repressions 
which so often is mistaken for it. Now Gorky, quite 
obviously, was of this school. I believe his ethos is much 
that of Plock and Stroginsky’s, though——’”’ 

“Do you write ? ” she interrupted. 

“ A little,” said my friend modestly. 

“That is Mrs. Rugely Strothers over there. She 
writes, does she not ? ”’ 

No,” said my friend doggedly. “I believe she is 
quite a nice woman. ”’ 
“ Tell me about your work. What is your name? ” 
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“ Dean Inge,” said my friend recklessly. 

ce What ? +” 

“Green-Byng. Henry Farquharson Green-Byng.” 

‘“T do not know your work.” 

“No?” said my friend, raising his eyebrows. 

‘“‘ What have you done lately ? ” 

He reflected. 

“Do you mean creative or critical work ? ” 

Something almost like a ghastly light came into her 
eyes. The deadest of highbrows is galvanised for a moment 
into something resembling life when free publicity appears 
on the horizon. This woman, my friend says, rattled all 
over like a skeleton. 

ee ” she began. 

“Yes, I know your work, of course,” said my friend 
quickly. ‘Oh, yes. Rather.” 

“ You like it?” 

“Tt leaves an impression of—er.... It states, if I 
may say so. It has a certain urgency.” 

She wanted more than that. : 

“T will send you my new poems. Bilberry is publishing 
them next week. You might care to say something about 
them.” 


So she was a poet. 

“Thanks awfully,” said my friend. ‘“ Thanks 
awfully.” 

“T think you'll find them—what shall I say ? Ss 

“Yes. Yes,” said my friend. “ Just that  little— 
how can one express it?—that note of . .. Yes. 
Quite.” 

Someone attracted her attention. He looked round 
swiftly for some way of escape. There was none. A 
couple of mutes were handing round the funeral baked- 
meats. Grisly laughter proceeded from the other side of 
the studio, where someone had just made a joke about 
Marcel Proust. A hairy creature in a loose tie and baggy 
trousers shambled up and asked him if he were interested 
in the theatre. 

“Tam,” said my friend, glaring at him. 

“ Expressionism,” said the piece of bad news, “ appears 
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to be making gratifying strides in the German Intellectual 
Theatre. Georg Kaiser z 

“T like legs,” said my friend, gripping his teaspoon 
ready to beat the creature’s face in with it. 

“What ?” 

“Lees '” 

A sickly smile spread over the creature’s hideous 
features. 

“Tm afraid I do not know Legs. A Czech, I pre- 
sume ?” 


The arrival of my friend’s host undoubtedly just pre- 
vented a distressing scene. My friend, pale and distraught, 
glared at him wildly. The hairy caricature ambled 
away. 

“ Foul lot, aren’t they ? ”’ said the host affably. 

My friend gazed at him. 

“Tf it weren’t for the pleasure I get out of bringing 
harmless imbeciles like you here now and again,”’ said the 
host, wiping his eyes, which bore traces of tears of honest 
mirth, “‘I could never stick them. I should heave a 
bomb at ’em.” 

“Why have them? It’s your house, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Good Lord, no.”’ 

““ Whose is it?” 

“ How should I know ? ” 

My friend goggled at him. 

“One of these egg-shaped heads,” said his pretended 
host, waving a hand, “owns this house. They never 
know who’s here on their Thursday nights, bless 

ou.” 
‘ And as my friend, taking a deep breath, gazed round in 
an endeavour to find his hostess, a bleak voice spoke at 
his elbow. 

“ You did not say what you wrote.” 

He turned, and a smile of strained sweetness broke 
over his features. 

‘“‘*¢ His Abandoned Bride,’”’ he said. “‘ ‘ Only a Flower 
Girl,’ ‘ Pansy’s Prince Charming.’ Ever so many mote. 
Insist on ‘ Winifrid’s Weekly.’ Don’t let them fob you 
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off with ‘ Poppy’s’ or ‘ Ethel’s.’ Good-night, and thanks 
so much for a charming chat.” 

And with an eldritch laugh he passed on. 

Is it any wonder that henceforth I am a sworn and 
implacable enemy of the highbrow, and attack him at 
sight ? I think not. 


XXX. A NOTE ON SONG 


years hence collectors, like the late Cecil Sharp, 

of the folk-songs of the British people may light in 
some forgotten hamlet on a toothless old man who 
remembers ‘Eat More Fruit,” and, quivering with 
excitement, will whip out their little notebooks and take 
down the quaint old-world words and music for serious 
persons to sing to the intelligentsia in Chelsea—if indeed 
they are still there. 

This is what has happened to the simple common songs 
of our forefathers—“‘ Lumps of Pudding,” and “ Blow 
Away the Morning Dew” and “ Laud’num Bunches,” 
and many more fragrant things. The enthusiasm of 
Sir Richard Terry has done the same for sailors’ 
chanties, and a short time ago in Paris I was com- 
pelled to buy an expensive edition of old songs like 
“ Auprés de ma Blonde” and “ En Passant par la Lor- 
raine,” which were roared on the march by the troops of 
Louis XIV. and have been turned, like our own folk- 
songs, into bric-a-brac for collectors. 

Observe, in passing, that the idea of the very newest 
song of the moment, “ Drink More Beer,” first occurred 
to the English people about 400 years or so ago ;_ witness 
that fine, rousing tavern song in the Harleian MSS. which 


goes : 


[: is a solemn thought that a couple of hundred 


Bring us in no capon’s flesch, for that is ofte dere, 
And bring us in no doke’s flesch, for they slober in the mere— 


(CHORUS) 


But bring us in good ale, good ale, and bring us in good ale 
For our Blessed Lady’s sake, bring us in good ale. 
131 
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Which goes bravely to a chant in the VIIIth (if I remem- 
ber rightly) Gregorian Mode, a little elaborated, and has a 
score of jolly verses ; since in the Age of Faith an English- 
man could not be locked up for singing in a tavern. Is 
there not also that more familiar song beginning 


I cannot eat but little meate, 
My stomacke is not goode, 


and ending 


But belly, God send thee good ale enow 
Whether it be newe or olde. 


—the work of a very reverend man? Be sure that of 
the songs bawled by red-nosed pantomime dames in this 
present blessed year of grace, one or two, at least, will be 
reverently handled a century hence. I personally think 
the one likeliest to survive, both for literary quality and 
that ecstasy which is in all true poetry, is the one con- 
taining the notable lines : 


What did Eve say to Adam, 
The saucy little madam ? 
“Ow, Adam, you must Eat More Fruit.” 


And here, I think, occurs the opportunity of pointing 
out a defect in the folk-song of to-day which, out of my 
great love for Posterity and my countrymen, I have deter- 
mined to repair. These simple fragrant songs of food and 
drink strike every note but one; and that one is so essen- 
tially British, so essentially of the people, that it would 
be (as John Stuart Mill would say) a devil of a pity to de- 
prive Posterity of it. I refer to the Yearning Note. The 
Note of Sentiment. The note one used to hear oftener 
in the music-hall than one does now, but which still sur- 
vives, I am glad to say, because the great heart of the 
people beats true. 

In the song which follows—I have written it specially 
for this occasion—the last line of the refrain is to be 
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moaned in harmony. The singer should be a lady, prefer- 
ably built on generous lines, wearing pink silk, and she 
must sing it in a white spotlight. Her voice must be 
fruity and yearning, and a slight hoarseness is not objected 
to. Icall my song: 


THE Man Whoo Lives on Nuts Witt NEVER STRIKE 
A WOMAN, 


I. 


Amid the splendour of a London mansion 
A woman lay and sobbed with guilty tears. 
Her broken-hearted lover stood beside her 
And sadly all her whispered tale he hears ; 
For rank and wealth and luxury she’d deceived him > 
And from his loving arms she then had fled. 
But as he raised his arm in grief to strike her 
A young man rushed into the room and softly said : 


REFRAIN (slowly and tenderly) : 


The man who lives on nuts will never strike a woman, 
But always cherish her so fond and true ; 
Though skies may oft be grey 
And trouble comes your way 
Just bear in mind these words I say to you ; 
Though others reared on meat may bang and batter 
And steep their hasty passions oft in gore, 
Remember what I say, 
Start eating nuts to-day, 
And—— 


(In harmony) 
As your hair grows whiter you will love her all the more. 


Il. 


The scene it was the lordly Foreign Office, 

The Ministers stood by with downcast eyes. 
They heard a woman there for mercy pleading, 
And each to hide his anguish vainly tries ; 

She’d stolen plans about the British Navy 
To help a loved one in his bitter woe ; 

But as the Admiral sternly said ‘‘ Arrest her! ”’ 
A sailor there saluted and cried “‘ No!” 
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The man who lives on nuts will never strike a woman, 
But always cherish her so fond and true ; 
Each cloud has, so they say, 
A silver lining gay, 
And old friends cannot be replaced by new ; 
Though meat in fine hotels may fire the fancy 
It cannot soothe a woman’s misery. 
A plate of beans or rice 
Can never lead to vice, 


For. 


(In harmony) 


Kind words will never, never die, so Woodman, spare that 
tree. 


NE BE 


The lights shone brightly on a splendid banquet, 
And many an earl and nobleman was there. 
Outside the hall a woman wept in silence 
Though she had once been lovely, rich, and fair. 
She took a falt’ring step across the threshold 
And with a duke to plead she humbly tried. 
“Put out that girl! ’’ the Lord Mayor roared in anger. 
A young policeman quietly replied ; 


REFRAIN ; 


The man who lives on nuts will never strike a woman, 
But always cherish her so fond and true; 
Though turtle soup you take 
It cannot ease the ache, 
And those whose hearts it touches are but few ; 
O keep your rare roast beef and rich blanc-manges, 
Your pork chops and your sparkling red port-wine ! 
But give me ere I go 
An Emprote rusk or so 
And—— 


(In harmony) 
Don’t sing me songs of Dixie, sing a song of Auld Lang Syne. 


I fancy that is the sort of thing; simple, yet rich and 
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throbbing, pathos; a firm but not obstrusive didactic 
tone; and any amount of opportunity for yelping the 
refrain with our eyes half-shut in an ecstacy of sentiment. 
I submit respectfully that it compares favourably with the 
best imported Mammy and Granny brands, and its social 
and official miiieu stamp it at once as essentially British. 


XXXI. OF BORES; AND OTHERS 


OW that the trumpets of Spring are shrilling, and 
Time, as the old French poet sang, is doffing his 


mantle of storm and vesting himself in broidery ; 
now that there is hardly any little bird or beast qui en son 
jargon ne chante ou crye; now that the earth is bursting 
into green; now that Business Men bustling to and fro 
pause to kiss and offer one another their Easter greeting ; 
now, I say, is the time to consider and discuss that great 
question which was never, so far as I know, debated in 
the Schools, and certainly never in the Cathedral at 
Valencia, where to this day at certain seasons scholars 
propound and argue their Latin theses. The question to 
which I refer is wholly secular and is as follows, Whether 
it is better to be a Bore or a Cad. 

A thousand things to be said on both sides crowd at 
once into the mind of the impartial observer. As there 
are Bores moving with grace, dignity, and well-deserved 
honour in the very highest circles of the State, so there 
are Cads who, by virtue of their undoubted gifts, shed 
lustre on their surroundings and are received with-rever- 
ence and respect alike by high and low. I had the honour 
of speaking the other day to one of the most distinguished 
Bores in Europe. The same day a Cad whose fame is a 
household word rolled past me in his car and was pleased 
to acknowledge my salute; a little haughtily, perhaps, 
but not more so than was his right. The Bore, on the 
contrary, was affable and said “‘ Ha! Hum! ” three times. 

In the long and honourable line of Bores throughout 
the ages I see, as they pass before me in a glittering pro- 
cession (like the long line of heroes passing before pious 
Aeneas), such majestic figures as the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, the poet Alain Chartier, the philosopher Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the laureate Southey, the economist 
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John Stuart Mill; with them, coheredes et sodales, Lyly 
the Euphuist, the author of ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere,” Edward 
Bulwer Lord Lytton, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mme. de 
Scudéry, the historian Froude, the dramatist Strindberg, 
the author of ‘‘ Poems of Passion ”’ and kindred works. . . 
A gallant company! I see them go over, crowned with 
lead and encompassed by a great cloud of German theo- 
logians, minor French novelists, English lawn-sleeved 
moralists, Fabians, political-economical pamphleteers, 
American uplift experts—a whole Dunciad. 

And then, turning one’s eyes from this dazzling spectacle, 
what has the procession of Cads to show? I see the 
Emperor Nero, George IV. of England, Voltaire, Topcliffe 
(a popular and efficient Cad of the Elizabethan era—he 
kept a private rack), Cesar Borgia, Frederick William I. 
of Prussia, George Villiers Duke of Buckingham, the 
reviewer of Keats in the “ Quarterly,” Judge Jeffreys, 
Mr. George Henry Smith (who drowned his wives in the 
bath), Henry VIII. of England, Louis XV. of France, 
Nietzsche, Mr. Joseph Smith (the other Mr. Smith, who 
founded Mormonism), Captain Sir Henry Morgan (the 
eminent pirate), the author of ‘‘ The Fairchild Family ” ; 
all these, whom I set down merely haphazard, were Cads 
eminent in their professions, Cads distinguished, Cads full 
of honours, Cads performing caddishness in a cadworthy 
manner. Gambolling round them as they move across the 
stage I see a number of fat men in white waistcoats. One 
might call them Cadlets, or Cadlings. 


ie 
CADS IN LITERATURE. 


It is by now obvious that the neophyte faced with the 
problem of choice has a difficult task in front of him. 
Which is the more profitable and pleasant—to be as great 
a Bore as Emerson or as finished a Cad as Jeffreys? 
If the beginner has ambitions in Literature he may, indeed, 
by perfecting himself as a Bore soon gain widespread 
respect from the heavier critics, and may find himself on 
countless committees, whether literary or bazaar. Should 
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he (on the other hand) prefer being a Cad he has a stiffer 
fight, for the corporation is exceedingly close, and an 
eminent Cad tells me that it is practically impossible to 
get within the inner ring unless one is prepared to go (as 
he put it) ‘“‘ all out for the Dibs.’’ This, however, is amply 
justified by returns. 
Il. 
Caps IN THE RockING-HoRSE-VARNISHING TRADE. 


There are no Cads in the Rocking-Horse-Varnishing 
Trade. 
III. 
Bores PROTECTED BY Law. 
It is forbidden by several statutes to murder Bores. 


IV. 
EDIBILITY OR OTHERWISE OF BOoRES. 
The flesh of Bores is not good to eat. 


Vv. 
Caps IMMUNE FROM CRITICISM. 


Any citizen presuming to criticise a highly placed Cad 
is liable to summary punishment. For disparaging or 
striking a Cad a citizen may, at the discretion of the 
judge, be fined or imprisoned. Additional penalties are 
provided for the assassination of Cads. 

VI. 
BORES IN THE OIL TRADE. 


Bores are employed in the Oil Trade for drilling rocks. 


VII. 


ADDICTION TO POETRY AND THE ARTS NO HINDRANCE TO 
BESTOWAL OF Honours ON CADs. 


No Cad who may write poetry or patronise the Arts is 
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thereby debarred from enjoying the highest public worship 
and respect ; provided only that he makes it pay. 


VIII. 
UsE OF DYNAMITE FORBIDDEN, 


Heavy penalties are provided for citizens who, being 
cut by Cads of their acquaintance, blow up the said Cads’ 
houses with dynamite. A Cad is permitted by several 
statutes to cut at his discretion. 


IX, 
PRECEDENCE. 


When large masses of Bores congregate together (as in 
Parliament, or at meetings for depriving citizens of some- 
thing) precedence is most naturally given to those Bores 
who have spent the longest and most honourable lives in 
continuous boring. At meetings of Cads, however, the 
loudest takes precedence, unless Mr. is present. 


X. 


PROFESSIONS IN WHICH IT IS DOUBTFUL WHETHER A 
Bore CAN RISE TO THE SAME HoNouURS AS ELSEWHERE. 


There is little scope for Bores in the following pro- 
fessions :—Those of Public Hangman, Municipal Inspector 
of Dustbins, Burnisher of Gilt Knobs for Weathercocks, 
Owl-stuffer, Deep Sea Diver, Wild-Goose Hunter, Glue 
Manufacturer (Wholesale), Lion Tamer, and Solo Per- 
former on the B-flat Oboe. 


XI. 


OCCUPATIONS OFFERING LITTLE PROSPECT OF WORLDLY 
SuccEss TO CADS. 


Among the branches of human activity which hold out 
little or no promise of wealth and honours to Cads are the 
following :—Ploughman, Collector of Rocs’ Eggs, Rainbow- 
Polisher, Manufacturer of Collars for Dragons, Carthusian 
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Novice, Engraver of Leather Cases for Rich Lawyers’ 
Consciences, Grail-Seeker, Portreeve of Farre Joyance (an 
island off the coast of Lyonesse), Retailer of Apples of the 
Hesperides, and Gentleman (in the Spanish, cabaliero). 


Well, there! Which ? 


XXXII. THE HIGHER CRITIC 


QO: winter night a long time ago, as I was wander- 


ing in a melancholy quarter of London, contem- 

plating the grey distances, the dim second-hand 
shops, the mean houses, the fried-fish and stewed-eel 
bars, the gin-palaces, the joyless pavements—everything 
that would have made a medieval Londoner, accustomed 
to colour and form and beauty in common things, cross 
himself in the belief that he was in Hell— as I was contem- 
plating the fruits of Progress I overheard a meat-salesman 
at a little stall lit by acetylene flares address a lady in a 
shawl. 

He was not angry, or bitter, or sarcastic. He spoke in 
a level voice, addressing himself not to the passions but to 
Reason. He said that if she didn’t want his meat he 
would be glad if she would stop mucking it abaht. The 
lady, with a brief rejoinder reflecting (so it seemed to me) 
on the meat-merchant’s ancestors, laid down the raw 
chop with which she had been toying and retired in good 
order. 

The incident came back to me very vividly as I read a 
review of a volume recently published which examines 
and criticises, on the whole favourably, Shakespeare’s 
handling of Venetian law in ‘“‘ The Merchant of Venice.” 
It appears, to do it justice, to be a much less destructive 
book than some of its kind. It has no dreary psycho- 
analytical stuff in it, and it does not prove that Bacon, in 
addition to the other things, composed the Unfinished 
Symphony, built the Taj Mahal, discovered Tasmania, 
and won the battle of Malplaquet. 

One might say that if this cannot actually be called 
mucking Shakespeare abaht it at least amounts to stroking 
the meat, or patting it, or poking it with an umbrella ; 
and I submit that the destructive critic who only mucks 
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half-heartedly is not worth his salt. If you wanted to 
ruin Lloyd’s you would not simply slap an underwriter 
and leave it at that. My complaint (to come to the point) 
about so many of the smartest modern critics is that 
they demolish ancient reputations without doing any- 
thing to show us how it ought to have been done, had 
men in past ages been as clever as they are now—as 
clever as Mr. What’s-his-Name, I mean, or Mrs. Thingum- 
bob. 

I propose, by way of illustrating my point, to take a 
famous incident in, say, ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” 
which no modern critic and no modern audience would 
stand for a moment if it were presented to them for the 
first time to-day. I refer to the Casket Scene, in which 
the dice are loaded so flagrantly against the Princes of 
Morocco and Aragon, and so flagrantly in favour of 
Bassanio. 

Shakespeare, had he thought of his reputation, ought 
to have written the episode something like this : 


Belmont. A voom in PortTtia’s house. 


Flourish of cornets. Enter Portia, with the PRINCE OF 
Morocco, and theiy Trains. 


Por. : 
Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover 
The several caskets to this noble prince. 
Now make your choice. The one of them contains 
My picture, prince. If you choose that, then I 
Am yours withal. 

Mor. (aside) : 
Well, well. Now, let me see. 
One gold, one silver, and the third just lead, 
It seems a simple thing, but there may be 
Quite probably a catch in it somewhere. . . . 


[He muses for a time apart.} 


But, on the other hand, one has been taught 
Never to say or do the obvious thing. 


(He surveys the caskets thoughtfully, and a faint smile curves 
his lip.) 
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Ah, well. Suppose we try. 


[He opens the leaden casket and finds Portia’s portrait.} 
Dear me! Dear me! 


[Portia and hey maid NERISSA are thunderstruck and utter 
a faint cry. PormTIA, however, remembering that she is 
a gentlewoman, bites her lip and advances, very pale and 
trying to smile.| 

Por.: May I congratulate you ? 

Mor.: Not at all, 
Madam. I must congratulate myself. 
Simple deduction, and a natural gift 
For solving puzzles 


[He makes a vague gesture.] : 
NER. (gasping): Oh, how dreadful! What will poor 
Bassanio do ? 
Mor. (courteously) : Madam, I fear 
Your people judged me far too lightly when 
They thought of this idea. They took me for 
A simple coffee-co'oured mutt, I fancy— 
A dull but honest son of Africa. 
Not knowing, I’m afraid, that not so long 
Ago I was a Balliol man, and took 
A First in Mathematics. 
Por. (with an effort): Really 2? Did you? 
Mor.: I go back to Morocco in a week. 
May I suggest your very lightest things— 
Frocks and so forth ? You’ll find it rather hot, 
Though the hareem, of course, is very pleasant. 
Good-bye, and thanks so much. 
[He bows very low and goes out.] 


Por. AND NER. (aghast) : Mon Dieu ! 


[They sink into two chairs and close their eyes.) 


Here at once we have, instead of the original bit of 
amiable and obvious string-pulling which would not 
deceive a child, a real Situation and a Problem to follow. 
Portia is completely stunned by the unexpected blow. 
Pale, haggard, with hands clenched, hardly able to believe 
her senses, she sits there, like a Whip who has just heard 
ef a politician refusing a bribe, like a member of Our 
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Dumb Friends’ League who has just been bitten by a 
rabbit. How should Shakespeare (had he had the advan- 
tage of expert modern criticism) have got out of the 
mess? In one of two ways, I think. There is the simple, 
old-fashioned way of making Bassanio leap from 
behind the arras and fight a duel with the coloured 
potentate, or else there is the even better Renuncia- 
tion Method, which requires a slight ¢vemolo in the 
voice, and, if possible, a long slow exit with bowed 
head. As: 


Por. (greatly moved) : Sir, this is noble ! 
Mor. (with a sad smile) : 
Nay, sweet lady, say 
Not so. I suffer gladly, and indeed 
Have done so from my youth.! 
Por. (impulsively) : O let me then—— 
Mor. (slightly annoyed) : 
No, no. Itisa noble thought; but mine, 
I think, is even nobler. Lady, listen. 


[Comes down centre and begins in a low, musical voice, with 
a slight catch in it, and with eyes wide open and dimmed 
with sacrifice.| 


Do you remember on a summer day 
We walked together in the fields, and I 
Picked you a single daisy ? 

As I stooped 
You trod upon my hand. 


Por. (quickly) : I beg your pardon. 
Mor. : 
Granted as soon as asked. It bears the mark 
To-day. 


[With a smile of ineffable sadness.] 


I ask no more of you than that ! 
No richer gift, no rarer sweet reward, 
No other guerdon of my luckless love, 
No other memory of my sacrifice, 
Be happy with Bassanio—but if e’er 


1 Compare, of course, Mark Sabre. 
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You think of me, think only this: ‘‘ I trod 
On him. He asked no more, but with a word 
Of gratitude and one deep strangled sob 

He pass’d out of my life!’’ Lady, farewell. 

[With bowed head he goes slowly out, checking himself now 
and again and covering his eyes. When he has gone— 
but not before—Por. may totter to a chair and break into 
weeping. | 


I do not deny that this would involve rewriting the 
entire play, for the Prince of Morocco has what is techni- 
cally called a “‘ fat’ part—a Matheson Lang part. How- 
ever, as we have already said, mucking should be done 
thoroughly or not at all. I present these hints gratis to 
any Higher (why “ Higher” ?) Critic who has already 
tackled the Bible and is thinking of having a cut at 
Shakespeare. 
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XXXII]. FEATURING MR. BLANK 


having inherited a sum of money, did very soberly, 

carefully, and with firm purpose cause to be printed 
and published in the Personal Column the following 
advertisement : 


TT ising was once a man—I knew him well—who, 


GEORGE HENRY ST. MAUR WILMINGTON-HAKE, 
9 formerly known as GEORGE HENRY ST. MAUR 
PUNTING, hereby give notice that I have ASSUMED the 
NAMES of GEORGE HENRY ST. MAUR WILMINGTON- 
HAKE, instead of the names of GEORGE HENRY ST. 
MAUR PUNTING, and INTEND HENCEFORTH to be 
KNOWN by the NAMES of GEORGE HENRY ST. MAUR 
WILMINGTON-HAKE, and NOT, as HERETOFORE, by 
the names of GEORGE HENRY ST. MAUR PUNTING. 
Dated this 17th day of February 1925—-GEORGE HENRY 
ST. MAUR WILMINGTON-HAKE (formerly GEORGE 
HENRY ST. MAUR PUNTING). 


From this his friends inferred that he was desirous of 
altering his name from Punting to Wilmington-Hake ; 
and after the advertisement had been explained to his 
cousin Alfred, who was high up in the Foreign Office (for 
he had fallen off his rocking-horse on his head when very 
young, and was disposed to be suspicious of new ideas), 
there seemed to be no reason why the change should not be 
generally accepted, save for the attitude of Lord Goober, 
a distant relative, who proved very difficult. They 
hammered away at the peer for some time in the endeavour 
to get him to understand the main drift and purport of 
his relative’s advertisement, and were at length rewarded 
by seeing a slow light break over the amiable if egg-like 
features. 

“Changed his name, has he, by Gad?” observed his 
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lordship after some earnest thought. ‘Well, then, 
damme, why can’t he say so?” 

At which they all screamed with nerves and left the 
nobleman to his fate. The moral of this true and moving 
anecdote is that we are, indeed (as somebody or other has 
said), islands shouting to one another across seas of mis- 
understanding. Behind the mask of our features—and by 
our Lady of Walsingham! what a diversity of features 
we have, some quite smooth and blank, and some with 
devilish great jutting jaws, and some very horribly covered 
with hair, Heaven help us—behind the masks what isola- 
tion, what loneliness, what infinite distances, as from star 
to star in the vast bowl of a midnight sky! I have been 
meditating on this undoubted truth ever since I received 
a letter from a Chartered Accountant complaining 
that the mass of men know nothing of his kind, nothing 
of their hopes and fears, their passions and strivings. 
He says: 


No poet, playwright, or painter has ever made a Chartered 
Accountant his subject. Why? Do we not laugh, cry, love, 
hate ? Do we not experience the whole gamut of human 
emotions like othermen ? You yourself are alone in observing 
that we are kind to our young and dazzle the imagination of 
the romantic by wearing spats. Is this all? 


It is certainly not, I think. It cannot be by accident 
that the attribute ‘“‘ chartered”’ is attached only to two 
kinds of men, accountants and libertines, and that both 
have a fascination for good women. “ Sedley has that 
prevailing gentle art,”’ as the poet observed of a Restora- 
tion swaggerer. But one may reflect with gratification 
that however neatly rolled the umbrella, however flashing 
the spat, however dashing the bowler, no accountant, 
having won upon the sex by this outward gallantry, 
would toy with a woman’s heart and throw it away with 
a careless laugh, as if he were merely writing off £650,900 
14s. 8d. to current account or carrying over £540 12s. 8jd. 
at 85; or whatever accountants do. I do not think, 
either, that he would sell his aged mother for gold, though 
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he might in the course of his professional duties be called 


on to examine the accounts of people who do. For 
example : 
Dr. : Cr. £ *%. 
By week’sidleness due to To forging 3 deeds .. 500 © 
call of better nature 68 15 ,, breakingupithome750 © 
», 3 days’ do., due to ,, abducting one heir 350 oO 
appeal by blue-eyed ,, sale ofaged parent 45 oO 
Child syhs.sse tas. o ote are 25 5. ~,, Sundering 2 hearts 12 10 
», time lost in acciden- », one assassination 90 O 
tal reform of char- 
ACUCE qiegeiatnses eee erg 57 Oo 
I5I Oo 
Balance carried for- 
Wards | ss xunsaere I,596 10 
£1,747 10 £1,747 10 


But we should know that the accountant did not 
encourage this sort of thing by a special large close-up 
(when the incident came to be filmed) of his features 
working violently and saying : 


THE Man Wuo SeEtts His MotHer Is On 


THE Down GRADE. 


or perhaps 


You Cannot Have Happiness IN 


HoMeE-LIFE 


WHILE Love Is Not ALLowED To Burczon IN 


Two Loneinec HEartTs. 


Which brings me to the point that a film featuring the 
Chartered Accountant is long overdue ; we might, indeed, 


sketch one out here and now. It would most probably be 
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called “ Rich Wives’ Sins.” The analysis made by the 
highly salaried expert for the trade would run: 


RICH WIVES’ SINS. 


Picturized by Mo. S. Kuhlmann fromthe dramatization 
by Al. P. Spoonts of the novel by Walt. Z. Katzenjammer. 
Directed by Rud. H. Tonks. Edited by Hunk Honk. Pho- 
tographed by Abe Googleman and Heinz F. Pickles. Art 
Director, Waygood B. Liftenheim. Publicity Director, 
Bunk L. Punkwangler. Produced by Rube Boomer. Sub- 
titled by Otis C. Wassermann and Nunk B. Foop. 
Hydraulic effects by Isadore Yonkers. 


THEME.—Heart-interest drama with home-life punch in 
which millionaire’s happiness is wrecked by wife’s extrava- 
gance. Her former playmate and boy lover, a Chartered 
Accountant, gets wise to fake balance-sheet, saves honor of 
wife, and wins through. 

PrRopucTION HiGHLicuts.—The big drawing-room scene in 
millionaire’s home, in which young wife rides elephant, tigers, 
and so on, round room and falls into swimming pool, saved by 
Chartered Accountant. The scene in the dope-den when 
Chartered Accountant balances fake accounts and denounces 
Mexican villain. The explosion scene in Wall Street. The 
massacre at the Derby. The storming of the Bank of 
England. 

Direction.—Has told story in simple, straightforward 
manner, striking at the heart, drawing a laugh here and a 
tear there. 

EXPLOITATION ANGLES.—Play up the heart interest. Run 
an automobile round town with live Chartered Accountant in 
it, balancing accounts. Plaster the town with pictures of 
elephants. Get your local mayor to fake municipal accounts 
and go to prison. This will go big. 

DrAwiInG PowErR.—Good for best-type houses in cultured 
neighborhoods. Also for business neighbourhoods and 
suburbs. Get your local Big Business men interested. Tell 
them this one will cure the grouch. 

SuMMARY.—Can be classed 100 per cent. real clean story, 
with moral uplift. Plot filled with interest and spirit of 
good will. Splendid intelligent direction and sure-fire acting. 
Yunk Goob smashes through ! = : 

Fina, Remarks.—A better film than ‘‘ Drunken Mothers.” 
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And so the Chartered Accountant would come into his 
own. It has not been possible to give a more exten- 
sive idea of this film, of which he is the star, but during 
production it is obvious that many developments would 
occur. At one moment drawing up a partnership account 
or a joint-stock company prospectus ; at another 
rescuing a beautiful girl from an infuriated buffalo 
herd; at another being pushed over Niagara or off 
a skyscraper by masked men; at another acting as 
liquidator in bankruptcy; at another leaping from an 
aeroplane to the roof of a train and back again—in all 
these situations, however routine, the Chartered Accoun- 
tant would be shown to the world as he really is; a 
mixture of Sir Galahad, Mr. Pelman, Hercules, and Mr. 
Owen Nares. 

There is nothing more to say, except that on the great 
day the Society of Incorporated Accountants knows where 
to find me. I shall take care of that. 


XXXIV. THE STORY-TELLER 


NE of the most celebrated philosophic observations 

in the history of the world is that attributed to 

Epaminondas of Cos, the well-known and inde- 
fatigable Neo-Stoic. 

Walking one day along a cliff path overlooking the 
#Egean, as his favourite habit was, and discoursing with a 
pupil on the Origin of Matter, on Syllogisms in Bokardo, 
on Broodiness in Hens, on the Principle of Archimedes, 
on Purely Logical Fallacies, on Gumboils, and on a thou- 
sand other matters, Epaminondas stopped suddenly and 
exclaimed : 

“ Since nothing 1s new——’ 
On which, his pupil, suddenly maddened with boredom, 
gave a single squeal of rage and pushed the philosopher 
off the cliff, thereby leaving the end of the sentence for 
ever speculative and a fascinating exercise for thinkers 
of all time. 

The ancient man, nevertheless, was in some degree 
right as far as he went. Is there any story that has not 
been told already, or any song that has not been sung ? 
The world is very old and full of repetition, and the good 
trouveres of old time are dust, and the brave tunes that 
were played on the viol and pipe in King René’s day have 
become thin and worn with squeaking through a thousand 
scrannel pipes since. 


> 


I said as much yesterday to a lady who desired me to 
tell her quite a new story about bears. I said, raising my 
eyebrows, ‘‘ Mehercle! There are no new stories about 
bears !”’ 

She said, “‘ Well, tell me a new stowy about elephants.” 

At this I uttered a cry of despair and said, “ Child, in 
what circumstances have you been brought up, and what 
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sinister forces have moulded your hapless infancy, that 
you do not know that the last word about elephants was 
uttered years and years ago by a dark gentleman in 
spectacles, now living at Burwash in Sussex, but formerly 
connected with Imperial Affairs ? ” ; 

She said, ‘“‘ Well, tell me a stowy about a little 
bird.” 

I considered a moment. 

“There was once,” I began, “‘a little bird who lived 
in a tree and was very fond of—er—flying about and so 
forth. His name was Albert.” 

“Why ?”’ she said. 

“I think because his aunt had once laid an egg in the 
Memorial.” 

The story appeared to lack grip. 

‘““ Anyhow,” I added hastily, ‘it wasn’t that which 
troubled him so much as the fact that every time he 
sneezed his boots filled with sand.” 

“ Whose boots ? ” 

“His. The little bird’s.”’ 

“T think it’s a silly stowy.” 

“So do I. Nevertheless,’ I added firmly, ‘ we are 
here to deal with facts. His uncle’s name was Bumpleigh, 
and his hat was full of jam. He invariably flew backwards, 
with incredible velocity.” 

Silence. 

“Ts that the end ?”’ she asked, scornfully. 

“Tm afraid it is. Did you expect something more 
sensational? Bird-life is entirely lacking in emotional 
appeal.” 

“ Did the little bird have a mother ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“What did she say ?” 

“ Nothing of interest. She lived on bran and bootlaces, 
and—er—bookmarkers and brass polish, and revolved 
rapidly round and round on her beak, uttering womanly 
protests. At other times she would stand on one toe and 
gargle. She gargled generally in D minor.” 

Silence. 

“Tell me about the Awabian Nights.” 
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“ Certainly,” I said, taking a deep breath. ‘‘ Where 
would you like to begin ? ” 

Apparently it did not matter. 

“On the Thousand and Second Night,” I began 
doggedly, “the beautiful Scheherazade, fatigued beyond 
endurance with the colossal task of amusing a stout and 
healthy Potentate with a new story night after night for 
nearly three years, was dismayed to learn that a fresh 
effort was required of her. Hastily slipping her feet into 
her little golden slippers and running up the rose-red 
marble staircase, past the bulbul aviary and 

“Do you know any stowies about lions ? ” 

“Yes,” Isaid. “‘ This is one about the Arabian Nights. 
Hastily running into the Throne Room Scheherazade per- 
formed the usual obeisance and began to rack her little 
brain for a new story. Eventually she began to tell the 
Sultan the story of 


PRINCE NASR-ED-DIN AND THE FLYING Horse. 


““One day, as Prince Nasr-ed-Din was wandering in dis- 
guise about the bazaars of Baghdad, he saw an old beggar, 
and on passing him was amazed to hear himself addressed in 
a low voice by his own name. ‘ Be not alarmed,’ said the 
beggar. ‘I was not always what you see me to be now!’’’ 
Whereupon, politely requesting the Prince to be seated, the 
old beggar began at once to tell the extraordinary story of 


THE PRINCESS AND THE THREE ONE-EYED SHEIKS 
oF ISPAHAN. 


‘‘ There was once a lovely young Princess in Ispahan who 
was as good as she was beautiful. As she was whistling one 
day to her pet bulbul she felt herself sinking into a deep 
sleep, during which, as it seemed to her, she saw three one- 
eyed sheiks enter the courtyard and call for sherbet. The 
tallest of them, perceiving the Princess at the window, began 
instantly to salute her, and saying, ‘Have no fear, most 
lovely Princess! We be honest men,’ he began, without 
further ado, to relate the remarkable story of 


Tue Fish WityH Grass Togs. 
‘«* There was once——’ ”’ 
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“T don’t like that stowy,” said the lady decisively. 

“No?” I said, reflecting. ‘‘ Nor did the Sultan, as a 
matter of fact. It’s just a matter of taste. The action 
is perhaps a bit brisk.” 

She frowned. 

“You don’t know any new stowies. Daddy knows 
heaps.” Her parent is a romantic novelist of some 
persistency. 

“ Daddy,” I agreed, “ certainly does get away with it.” 

I saw the fellow approaching us, rosy and prosperous. 

‘“‘ Daddy wites them in books.” 

‘A great many other people,” I said, raising my voice, 
* complain of that.” 

He scowled at me. . 

“ Poisoning my child’s mind against me, as usual ? ” 

“Why, no,” I said, shrugging my shoulders. “ The 
child is loyal. Perfect love casteth out loathing. She 
merely said you wrote in books. I haven’t breathed a 
word about you.” 

“Well? ”’ he said defiantly. 

I said, ‘‘ Why worry? It will be years before she can 
read them, and anyway by that time she’ll probably have 
grasped the truth about them. That will save her much 
hot scorn and many a sick headache.” 

The man groaned slightly and covered his eyes. 

“Not,” I added, “‘ that J would care to have to break 
it to the child that I had written ‘ Love’s Crowning,’ 
‘ Star-Eyes,’ ‘Red Hearts in Arcady,’ ‘ Ashes of June,’ 
‘ The Beat ee 

With a muttered exclamation he snatched the child 
away, for tea had just been brought in. But you cannot 
stop a woman’s mouth with jam indefinitely, and I told 
him as much before I went away, humming a little tune. 
What does a modern philosopher say? ‘‘ Women and 
elephants never forget.” 


XXXV. A MUSICAL EVENT 


E have, I am afraid, been accused in certain 

quarters of frivolity and lightness. They say 

that we recover from wallowing in the wanton- 
ness of folly only to fall into the perturbation of vacuity, 
and are raised from the something-or-other of what-d’you- 
call-it only to be irrevocably dashed back into the thing- 
umbob of so-and-so. 

I could fill in these blanks if-I had any of the prose 
works of Dr. Johnson at hand, but I am far from books, 
and farthest of all from his. However, I am determined 
to-day to show that Life is real, Life is earnest, and the 
something tumty tum. To-day, as the poet Horace 
remarked to his lyre : 


‘‘Now breathe, my shell, 
A Roman strain.” 


We are going to discuss (among other things) a hitherto 
unpublished letter of Beethoven which has just come into 
my possession. We are going to do it in the very best 
manner, and exactly as the Real People doit. The letter 
I shall publish here directly is of absorbing interest not 
only to serious musicians but to all earnest thinkers. 

Two hitherto unknown letters of Beethoven have 
already been published by a scholarly music critic. I 
flatter myself that ours will throw an even more revealing 
light on the personality of the Master and the intellectual 
restraint, as well as the emotional power, which so strongly 
marked his character and is reflected in his every work. 

The letter was written in Vienna in 1813, when Beethoven 
was staying with Count Heinrich von und zu Pappen- 
hausenheim-Bombenplatz at the Wissenzweinerschniirzhof. 
The Master was then engaged on his Trio (Op. 198 B) for 
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two stringulated B-flat oboes and a bird-call. His letter 
is addressed to a certain Frau Strumpff, and reads: 


VIENNA, Feb. 23. 


You sent only one sock back last week. Where is the 
other? I must have two socks. What the devil have you 
done with my sock? Send back the other sock at once. I 
cannot wear one sock. I have had to complain before of 
losing my socks. If you do not return my sock at once I 
shall sue you. My sock is a white silk one, marked ‘“‘ L.v.B./ 
V./56.’’. The sock I wrote to you about last month has been 
found. If you cannot return my socks properly I shall use 
another laundry. Do you think I am made of socks? Return 
my sock instantly. 


BEETHOVEN. 


Professor Bodger, to whom I showed this illuminating 
letter, deduced from it the fact that Beethoven was 
anxious about something ; and it is-a curious fact that 
the Appasstonata movement of the Trio I have mentioned 
shows a contrapuntal morbidezza and a developmental 
fluidness of harmonic astringency which is easily explicable 
by a vivid defibulating upsurge reacting from a strongly 


delimited Welischmerz. I give a portion of the original 
score— 
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which explains itself. A few scribbled and hardly deci- 
pherable notes attached to it reveal Beethoven as labouring 
under severe emotional and mystical excitement. The 
second bar of the bird-call part, reading left to right, has 
six “Across” and seven ‘‘ Down” clues; but most 
scholars interpret this passage as a plagal motive super- 
imposed on a rather clotted but richly articulated major 
diatonic Mixo-Lydian cadenza with an unresolved 7th. 
However that may be, it is evident that the letter I have 
just published is significant of much, and the thanks of 
all serious musicians are due to Dr. Wump, who dis- 
covered it wrapped round some cheese ; to Mrs. Bimble, 
who kindly lent it to me for perusal; and most of all to 
myself, who have enriched its value with such scholarly 
comment. 


While we are still breathing, so to speak, the rarefied 
air of the high peaks I should like to print in this place a 
Ballade which I made the other day at tea-time. On 
that occasion I had observed, with some emotion, a 
friend of mine, a prosperous romantic novelist, try- 
ing to silence his infant daughter with jam; for 
the child, with the uncanny instinct of her sex, was 
already beginning to ask her parent how he made his 
living. 

Heaven help the fellow! He will have to tell her one 
day. In the meantime he desperately endeavoured to 
cram the child with rich food; and perceiving him at it 
I went away, and after some meditation composed this 
lofty, thoughtful, philosophic, and exquisite 


BALLADE OF THE LONG-DESIRED UNATTAINABLE 


Where are the heroes who with dauntless breast 
Have met and challenged Death, superb, austere ? 
Where are the stark Ten Thousand, and the rest— 
Leonidas, and Roland, and his peer ? 
Where is Hunyadi Janos, and Tom Beer 
Who trumped Lord Grimway’s ace and lost the slam ? 
One Thing they knew, and bowed their heads in fear— 
You cannot stop a woman’s mouth with Jam. 
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The spears of Canne broke the Roman crest, 
Loud rang the horn at Roncesvaux, and clear : 

Sir Tristan faced the dark Morholt with zest 
And ever boldly rode Sir Bedivere ; 

Sir Moses Mungo, too, it would appear, 
Would often break his man by telegram 

And cow all Wall Street with his jaw severe ; 
You cannot stop a woman’s mouth with Jam. 


For my third stanza I rose, I flatter myself, to a trumpet 
note—a whole fanfare of silver trumpets : 


What of Don John of Austria, and the blest 
King Louis, peerless knight and friend sincere ? 
Or William Punt, who wore a fancy vest 
At Lady (Bertha) Goober’s rout last year ? 
What of the midnight ride of Paul Revere ? 
Or that stout heart that first devour’d a clam ? 
Lord! What a thing is Courage, and how mere! 
You cannot stop a woman’s mouth with Jam. 


o to the serene and lovely end : 


ENVOI. 


PRINCE, you dismiss this babble with a sneer ? 
You call me craven, faltering ? I am! 

But, though the Final Doom of Things be near, 
You cannot stop a woman’s mouth with Jam. 


And so to the eternal hills. 


XXXVI. THE UNKNOWN LAND 


MAN I know, a great traveller, a man who one 
month is wandering about Lapland and the next, 


perhaps, sailing for the Canaries in a dirty little 
tramp steamer—this man came to me the other day and 
addressed me in the following words: “I have just” 
(he said) ‘‘ come back from the Lofoten Islands in the 
Arctic, and as I was standing just now in the middle 
of Piccadilly Circus debating with myself where I should 
go next (for life is short, and I have many places up and 
down the world still left to see) a great oath came into my 
mind which I swore some years ago at the shrine of Nuestra 
Sefiora del Pilar in Saragossa. 

“On that day I made a vow to go, before I died, to 
some place of which no man has ever heard, which no 
poet or chronicler has ever celebrated, which has no songs 
and no tradition, to which no one ever goes, and from 
which no man within living memory has ever returned. 
Where are the matches ? ” 

I gave him matches, and he lit his pipe and smoked for 
a time in silence. His eyes were very bright, and he gazed 
before him as if he saw the illimitable waste of tumbling 
seas, and on the horizon the purple land of his desire, and 
the birds wheeling and crying about it, and the surf 
crashing and creaming along its shore. 

“I have fixed on such a place,’’ he said slowly. “It 
is a place to which I have often desired to go, but I have 
never had speech with any man who has been there, or 
who knew anyone who had. Once in Vera Cruz, and once 
again in Bootle, I met a man who declared that his grand- 
father had touched this place in his travels; but neither 
could tell me anything more, and I think they were both 
liars. Yet it is not a place like the Kingdom of the Birds, 
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nor Atlantis, nor Utopia, nor Lyonesse, nor the land of 
the Cocqcigrues.” 

He was silent for some time, and then, knocking out 
the ashes from his pipe and rising, he added simply : 

“T am going into Rutland.” 

At these words I drew in my breath sharply and gazed 
at him round-eyed. 

“ Rutland ! ” 

“Yes. I have been to Iceland, Lapland, and Gothland. 
Everybody has been there. Nobody has ever been to 
Rutland.” 

I said, shaking my head. ‘‘ How do you know what you 
will find there? How do you know that the natives do 
not eat human flesh ? ”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘ Why have men never made songs about Rutland ? ” 
I said earnestly. “‘ Have you ever heard of a Rutland 
Lad? Has any poet declared that he will gather and 
carefully make his friends of the men of the Rutland 
Weald? No. And why? Because men in all ages have 
avoided naming this place, just as they have never dared 
to set foot within its bounds. I should not be surprised 
if it were inhabited in part by ; 


The Anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


To a man who has lived for some time in Sussex, as I 
have, there is something very sinister about this silence. 
Frankly, I do not like it.” 

“I am going into Rutland,” he answered doggedly. 
“Tf I never come back what does it matter? I shall not 
be the first pioneer who has blazed the trail with his 
blood. They will say of my relatives, ‘ Look, there is the 
aunt of the man who went to Rutland!’ But if I return 
I will make songs about it, even if the natives are what 
you (and I too) believe. For example: 


The men who live in Rutland 
Have eyes within their chest, 
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They trim their eyebrows with their ears 
And eat their aunts with zest. 

And though beset by hippogriffs 
They gibber with the best. 


Or in a more tender mood: 


= RUTLANDSHIRE NIGHT-PIECE. 


Come out and walk. The whirring tread 
Of homing wyverns goes pit-pat, pit-pat ; 
The trees are full of newts. Having no head 
You will not need a hat.” 


So saying he pulled from his pocket a crinkled and 
folded paper, which he spread in front of me. It bore a 
rude map of Rutland, much the same kind of map as the 
sea-captain drew on a walrus-tooth for Alfred the Great. 
It was divided into six areas, of which one was inhabited 
by headless men with eyes in their breasts, one by trolls, 
one by wyverns breathing fire, one by flying hippogriffs, 
and one by cannibals. Underneath was written ‘‘ A True 
Map of Rutland, made by me Bartholomew Tarbox, 
Master Mariner, ye 25 of Oct. 1608.” 

“Where did you get this ? ’’ I said. 

“T got it from a Portugal in the Dry Tortugas,” my 
friend answered soberly. ‘“‘He had it from a man in 
Lima, who had it from a Finn, to whom it was given by 
a Troll in the Varanger-Fiord. Before that it had lain 
hidden for many years in a sea-chest in Santo Domingo 
de los Caballeros, but that, of course, was before the dumb 
Negress with one green eye stole it and gave it to a Walloon 
in Flushing. It is the only map of Rutland in the world, 
and the Troll swore that it is true. You can only get into 
the centre of Rutland, where the dragon is, by riding the 
Doom-Horse ; and this I have made up my mind to do.” 

“You will send me a postcard from the interior?” I 
asked. 

He nodded. 

“‘ They will probably,” he said musingly, gazing at the 
fire, “‘ make me their king. It must be a long time since 
a white man penetrated into their country.” 
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“ You will have to be at your desk at 5.30 a.m.,” I 
pointed out. ‘“‘ Like other Royalties.” 

He started slightly at this and rose to go, saying that 
he had many preparations to make beforehand ; his will 
to draw up, his outfit to be bought, the president of the 
Geographical Society to be warned, the Foreign Office to 
be visited (‘‘ for,’’ he said, “ they ought to know the main 
direction of the place ’’), and so forth. He also said that 
last of all he would buy a new pair of fieldboots and be 
shriven. 

“And finally,” he added simply, “I am told that a 
train will take me to the frontier. Would it, considering 
that this is probably the last time we shall meet on earth, 
be too much to ask you to lend me eleven shillings and 
threepence, which I am assured is the fare ? ” 

“Tf,”’ I said with some deliberation, “‘if I could be 
sure that this is indeed our last meeting, it would be worth 
it. But let me tell you that you are losing your grip. 
This time it has taken you half an hour to work up to 
eleven and threepence. Sad! Very sad.” 

He gazed at me with dignified astonishment and, having 
collected the money, went away. 


XXXVII. OF PEACE 


HERE are five lovely High Queens of Ireland sung 
by the poets and makers of ballads, and their names 


are Maeve, Fand, Etain, Helen, and Deirdre of the 
Sorrows. It was in the time of one of these—but which 
I cannot recollect, and the Book of Kells is silent on it— 
that a harper came one day into the Queen’s hall and, 
saluting the company, began after some preliminary 
twangs and twongs to sing this song : 


Very grey is the sky, 

The soft rain is falling on Glenmacnass, on Slieve Dubh, on 
Caragh Glen, and on the little hills that do be beyond 
Glanna. 

Where are the eagles ? 

Where is the bright singing sword of Conchobar ? 

Heart-scalded I am for the black sorrow that is on me this 
day, and a great wailing that is beyond the stars above ; 

The birds do be hushed and quiet in the garden of Fand, the 
way they’d be mourning for a great sorrow is coming 
on the men of Neifin, and they cross-eyed with boding 
and lamentation. 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree ; 

Very grey is the sky, and the eagles do be fled. Where is my 
hat ? 


After the harper had ceased from singing there fell a 
long silence on that hall, and after that a buzz of voices 
arose discussing that song and him who made it. There 
were not wanting also those who said loudly : 

‘Sood {” 

And others confirming them and saying : 

** Dashed good!” : 

And above them all arose the voice of Black Eochaidh 
of Erris crying : 

“ What the devil does it mean ? ” 
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At which the harper, standing and looking steadfastly 
upon all who were gathered there, the High Queen and ~ 
her women, the priests and the soldiers, and those who 
poured out wine, answered firmly, “It is a song about 
Peace.” And the High Queen, rising from her seat, 
ordered her servants to bring a great horn of red wine, 
and honey, and cheese, and fruit, and a silver torque 
curiously chased and set with jewels, and two eggs boiled 
hard. These she gave to the harper, saying, ‘‘ Let you 
be quiet now, for it is a great thing, surely, to know what 
a song is about.” And the harper, when he had eaten 
and drunk, rose up and praised the Queen in a song even 
more obscure, and went his way at the rising of the moon 
along the roads that lead to the Western World. So 
much for him. 

But as to Peace. What will men not do for it? What 
hardships will they not undertake, what pain, what 
enormous bangings and cuttings and slashings and hewings 
and stabbings with swords and huge clubs and little knives 
will they not perform for the sake of Peace and her grey 
sister Quiet ? There was an old Greek poet who wished 
to be a sky-blue bird of the sea so that he might find 
Peace, and in one of the Choruses of Euripides there is 
the same longing to fly from the sick strife of this world 
and be at rest among “the bird-droves of God.” The 
poet Verlaine also, being shoved into prison, saw the calm 
sky from his window and heard the peaceful chime of a 
bell above the murmur of the city, and cried : 


“Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est 1a, 
Simple et tranquille!”’ 


—an illustration of the mutability and rooted discontent 
of the human soul. One would think that for a poet to 
be retired from the noise of the world and hoicked into 
the quiet of prison would be as agreeable to him as it is 
serviceable to the State. Butno. There is hardly a poet 
in London to-day who can truthfully say that he did not 
wish to be out and running loose about the town again. 
We are considering to-day not the tough and knotty 
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means of finding Peace, but Peace fulfilled, Peace final, 
Peace rounded-off, perfect, and satisfying; Peace (as it 
says in the Gradual of the Office pro pace) established in 
virtue. A man I know thinks he has discovered this Peace 
in a little tiny house set in the greenest depths of England, 
remote from men and cut off from the world by rich loamy 
fields and impenetrable trees; silent, save for the birds, 
lost, and hidden. He says this little house has been a 
Thebaid-cell or retreat-house for Trolls, since it is well 
known (and I can quote Authority) that the Trolls have 
little hidden houses scattered up and down the country. 
They are the only romantic solitaries left in England since 
the 18th century, when a nobleman hired a fake-hermit to 
give verisimilitude to a Gothic ruin erected at some cost 
in his park ; this hermit (as you know) shortly struck for 
more beer and was ingloriously booted out. But the 
Troll who made and inhabited this little house—his mark 
is on a beam—was a true lover of loneliness and medita- 
tion ; George Henry Waddle by name. 

I tramped across the fields and discovered my friend 
musing. He said he had found his desire. He said he 
was about to write a book about it, and although I urged 
him not to do so he remained stubborn. 

I said “‘ You are not the first in the field, you know. 
What about Thoreau in the woods of Concord? What a 

Ti ! ” 
3 He said he did not give a hoot for Thoreau. 

“Nor,” I added, “‘ will it do to write about the local 
birds and spiders and slugs and things. Gilbert White 
has done it before, and so has Richard Jefferies.” 

He cursed them both. 

I said, “‘ You will get a bitter time from the critics. 
Tanker was sneering about you only yesterday. And 
you will be infringing Bawl’s prerogative, for you are in 
his country, you know. I met Bawl in his usual night- 
club this week roaring about his green fields. All the 
Striver Group will be on you like wolves. It might,” I 
said meditatively, ‘‘ get you off a bit more lightly if you 
had a title or knew some influential people. But Heaven 
and your patron [who is St. Gilbert of Sempringham] help 
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you, my poor fool, if you are frantic enough to challenge 
these vested interests.”’ 

He said he could bribe Striver with an introduction to 
a Viscountess, and the others with a few shillings; and 
then he told me, briefly, that his idea was to write a real 
novel of the soil, full of tough, gnarled, knotty, silent 
characters, all soggy and clogged with mud and loam. He 
admitted it had been attempted very successfully by Miss 
Prism, who lives in a quiet suburb of Eastbourne, but he 
said it had not been done soggily enough. 

‘‘ Her rustics,” he said doggedly, “‘ are fairly inarticulate, 
but mine will be finer. Mine will be so knit with the soil 
that in moments of passion and despair they will get down 
and gnaw the clay, masticating each mouthful forty times, 
like Lord Salisbury at table.” 

“ You mean Mr. Gladstone.” 

“Yes. I know. But one has to be so careful now.” 
I gazed at him sprawling there. 

“You are sure you have found Peace at last ? ” 

““T have got Peace,’’ he answered me as if in a dream, 
“by the back hair. I have a half-Nelson on the wench. 
If she tries to escape me now I will rub her silly nose on 
the floor. No man in the history of the world has ever got 
the grip on Peace that I have. Henceforth nothing can 
perturb me. I am devoid of passions and I have cast 
off the puerile fooleries of the world.”’ 

I said, after a long pause, ‘‘ Goober doubts it. I should 
like to bring him down on Saturday.” 

My friend sat up. 

“The supercilious Yahoo! The spavined, atheistical, 
glass-eyed, prancing, glandered, muddy-minded gazeka ! 
Yes! Splendid! Bring him down. I’m only waiting 
for it. Ill talk to Goober! I'll knock his foul head off. 
There'll be the finest row in the hist Sg 

Our representative then withdrew. 


XXXVIII. THE GREAT ENIGMA 


resources at its disposal—the X-ray, wireless, the 

seismograph, the Finsen light, the Bunsen burner, 
and what not—has not yet succeeded in solving two of 
the most urgent problems of this age ; the way to prevent 
influenza and the exact significance of the ‘ M ” in “ Ethel 
M. Dell.” 

It is true that some time ago I read a thoughtful and 
scholarly essay on this latter (and greater) problem in the 
“Isis”? ; but the writer, though he devoted alarge amount 
of space to developing his thesis, seemed to me hardly to 
touch the fringe of so vast a subject, which would indeed 
have been fit matter for Albertus Magnus and Duns the 
Scot to tackle in the Schools, or for one of those tremen- 
dous and horrific volumes which Pantagruel found in the 
library of Saint-Victor at Paris. 

Note you that no other woman author in the world has 
ever presented a like enigma ; not Sappho, nor Hroswitha, 
nor Mrs. Aphra Behn (not “‘ Aphra M. Behn,” observe), 
nor Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, nor George Eliot, nor Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, nor Mrs. Emma Dillson Dudbody, of 
Whattlya, Wash. The “Barrett” is simply Elizabeth 
Browning’s maiden name. The “ Dillson”’ which forms 
so important a part of Mrs. Dudbody’s name and rings so 
musically in the ears of all lovers of Uplift is simply taken 
from the name of this talented woman’s first husband, 
Dillson P. Shunts, who with Otis B. Knocker and Wilbur 
H. Van Spoopendynck put the rectified lard industry on 
a 100 per cent. basis some years ago and knocked the 
opposition for a set of wooden sock-garters. 

But (as the President of the Royal Society said to me 
only the other day) though modern research has so far 
failed to find an answer to the question “ What 1s the M?” 
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although the cream of our savants are working on it night 
and day, the time is not far distant when the nation 
which produced a Lister, a Stephenson, a Jenner, will be 
able to— 

“ Probably,” I pointed out, “the truth will be dis- 
covered in a single flash. Had the apple never fallen on 
Stephenson’s head as he was having his bath we should 
never have had vaccination.” 

The President frowned slightly. 

“ We are getting up a little Research Fund,” he said, 
taking a paper from his frock-coat pocket. ‘“‘ We feel 
very strongly ——”’ 

“Quite right. Quite right,” I said warmly, raising my 
hat and going away. 


I had not meant to obtrude my private enthusiasms on 
you in this way, but it so happened that as I was glancing 
down a Personal Column yesterday my eye fell on this 
advertisement : 


ELL-KNOWN, successful AUTHORESS will 
TEACH limited number of pupils the Craft of 
AUTHORSHIP by means of personal lessons.— 
Write 


Whereupon, like Palamon, I blenched and cried, ‘“‘ Ha!” 
as though I had been stongen to the herte. I did not 
dare to hope, even in that first wild moment of realisation, 
that it could be She. I donot think sonow. Nor, though 
I have meditated a long time and murmured to myself 
the names of several well-known, successful authoresses, 
can I fix with any certainty the identity of this one ; but 
it is permitted, I hope, to dwell on the idea with the 
liveliest pleasure. 

Bacchus taught his songs to listening nymphs and 
sharp-eared goat-footed satyrs, sitting on a mossy bank 
in the depth of the forest. Why should a Well-Known 
Successful Authoress not teach her art to pale but per- 
sistent nymphs in Bloomsbury? Observe, by the way, 
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that Authorship is rightly styled a Craft—like fretwork 
and playing the oboe and painting the blobs on rocking- 
horses and Vorticist pictures ; anybody can do it once the 
main principles have been firmly grasped. 

. I think I hear a low musical voice explaining, 
with womanly charm, the elements of Lesson II. (“ The 
Male and his Methods ’’) to a backward pupil : 

“T don’t think I should make him grip her just yet. 
You see, he has only just pressed a burning kiss on her 
arm.” 

“Which is better—‘ burning’ or ‘stinging’? ” asks 
the pupil. 

“* Burning,’ undoubtedly. If you say he stung her 
it sounds as if he were a bee.” 

The pupil alters her phrase. The preceptress glances 
a few lines down the exercise and frowns. 

“Dear, dear. This will never do.” 

“What is wrong ? ” 

“You have made him apologise! That is quite fatal! 
Read me the passage.” 

The pupil reads: “ At the sight of the fainting, fragile 
figure before him a tremor of pity shook the strong frame and 
softened the vice-like set of the iron jaw. He stood for a 
moment, tapping his whip against his riding boot. Then 
on an impulse he strode towards her. 

“* Forgive me. I was unkind. I am sorry.’ 

“The words jerked unwillingly from behind the barrier 
of his tight-clenched teeth.” 

““No,”’ says the low, musical voice. ‘‘ You must not 
make him weak. He is stern. He is tremendously 
strong—a Real Man! Alter the passage like this: 
‘and hardened the line of the won jaw. He stood 
there looking at Elaine for a moment in silence, with a grim 
smile playing round the hard-bitten moustache. Then on 
an impulse he flung his whip away and strode across to the 
door. 

“© Vou little devil! I'll tame you.’ 

“© She heard his retreating step and shuddered deliciously. 
As she raised her head something whizzed through the aw 
and hit her on the ear; and then another. She looked up. 
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He had wrenched off his great riding boots and had thrown 
them at her. Her heart sang and leaped with the dizzy, 
sudden sweetness of the thought that he—this tron man— 
loved her. Yousee?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ says the pupil, scribbling quickly. 

Or perhaps Lesson XXV. (‘‘ The Making of the Book ”’ ) 
is just over, and the pupil’s work is being commented 
on. 
“ Gladys,”’ says the low, womanly voice, ‘‘ shows a firm 
grasp of underlying principles. She spreads her work 
out well and fills her page with ease and economy of effort. 
An extract from Gladys’s work will be found framed as an 
example under the portrait of Hall Caine in the morning 
room.” 

This is the extract; proving, I think, that Gladys 
knows a thing or two about padding out a best-seller, 
will very likely find herself at the top of the tree before 
ong : 


** You think ? ”’ 
SCS. 

His voice was even and cold. 
i Bu ” 
= Welle; 

She faced him. 
“ Supposing: a 
“* And even then 
“ You mean 
S-NOS.2 

It was over now. She breathed again. 
US OW Ps’ 
eS ie 

He bit his lip till the blood came. 
“Thank you.” 
“ Not atiall.” 
“TI gather that he——” 
“ Exactly.” 

The man’s scorn cut her like a whip. 


rede 


>? 
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“Very well.” 
“You are going ? ”’ 
SV eSs~. 
“Where? ”’ 
““ Need you ask ? ”’ 
oellardly.. 
Silence. 
“ Td like——”’ She stopped. 
= WV ellipere 
“ Oh, nothing.” 
“ourel ng 
His voice held mockery. 
“* How can you ?”’ 
“ T wonder.’’ 
She played with a glove. 
““ What did you mean. 4 
= Go-ensy 
“* What did you mean whe 
She stopped. 
* Pray continue ! ”’ 
** How dare you ? ”’ she flamed suddenly. 
“yD” 
ney CS. 
“ Perhaps he ‘c 
wate t= 
Her anger choked her. Feeling the hopelessness of it all 
she turned away and went slowly to the door. 
‘** Good-bye.” 
‘** You are going ?”’ 
Sv ese2 
“‘ Definitely ? ” 
“ Definitely.” 
‘* Good-bye.” 
‘* Good-bye.” 
She went out. He stood there, carven into stone, thinking, 
thinking, thinking. .. . 


”? 
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That is the way to do it. A novice in the craft would 
compress all this into three sentences and would have to 
fill the rest of the page laboriously with psychology or 
descriptive matter or what not. Think of the toil! Cal- 
culate the time spent in needless extra work which might 
have been devoted to studying “‘ The Way of an Eagle!” 
It was time that a well-known successful authoress took 
the novices in hand and taught them their craft. There 
is no better way of spending their night out. 


XXXIX. STRANGE INCIDENT AT THE ZOO 


whose writings have exercised more influence over 
the more serious and thoughtful inhabitants of 
Great Britain than those of any, perhaps, since Ruskin, 
“if civilisation had done nothing else for Tarzan of the 
Apes, it had to some extent taught him to crave the 
society of his own kind, and to feel with genuine pleasure 
the congenial warmth of comradeship.” 

I may be pardoned for quoting these familiar words at 
a time when the entire nation is still recoiling with horror 

and dismay before the spectacle of a Liberal Party writhing 
under the ignominy of a dastardly stab in the waistcoat ; 
but they have a peculiar significance in view of an extra- 
ordinary incident which recently happened at the Zoo. 
I propose to relate the facts quite briefly and in a sober 
and dignified manner. 

It must have been between five and half-past on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, October 22, that a short, bearded 
gentleman of sturdy build, wearing a silk hat, passed 
through the gates of the Zoological Gardens leading into 
the Outer Circle of Regent’s Park. The gate-keeper, 
taking him to be a Fellow, saluted him, as did two other 
' keepers and an old lady, who curtsied low with the cus- 
tomary respect shown by frequenters of the Zoo to members 
-of that learned body, whose zoological labours and 
deliberations have ever been characterised by respectability 
and true piety. 

The short gentleman, who is said to have responded to 
these salutes by a genial waggle of the hand, passed out 
of the Zoo in the dusk and was seen to hail a taxicab. It 
was not until about half an hour later that the Assistant 
Sub-Warden of the Anthropoid Apes discovered the 
Orang Outang to be missing from his residence, which is 
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situated near the Outer Circle gate. The cage, indeed, 
was occupied, but by a retired Professor of Zoology, 
whose observations when offered a banana, however 
interesting, are beyond the scope of this inquiry. It is 
sufficient to say that three of the gaily-bedizened parrots 
near the gate fell simultaneously off their perches in a 
kind of stupor, and that several mandrills hid their heads 
in their hands, colouring profusely. 


I am in the fortunate position of being able to give some 
connected account of the subsequent movements of the 
supposed Fellow of the Zoological Society. The taxicab 
driver, a Mr. William Henry Wamble, assures me that 
he saw nothing extraordinary in his fare, and indeed took 
him for Sir Montague Montfaucon, the popular financial 
baronet and politician. The supposed” Sir Montague, 
asked where he wished to be driven, uttered guttural 
sounds which the driver thought he understood; and 
accordingly he drove at once, by way of Baker-street, 
Regent Street, and Trafalgar Square, to the Members’ 
Entrance of the House of Commons. 

“Did you stop anywhere on the way?” I asked Mr. 
Wamble. 

“ Yes,’ said Mr. Wamble. “‘ I stopped, on Sir Montague 
rapping ’ard at the window, at two greengrocers’ shops. 
He got out quickly, grabbed some nuts and a few bananas, 
and nipped into my cab again, signalling me to drive on 
at once.” 

“ That did not seem strange to you ? ” I asked. 

Mr. Wamble considered. 


ee sir,” he said. “I thought the gentleman was a — 


On arrival at the House Mr. Wamble’s fare appears to 
have entered with confidence, courteously returning the 
policeman’s salute by putting his fingers to his nose, and 
to have taken his seat below the Gangway. I am unfor- 
tunately unable to state the party to which he attached 
himself, and I am credibly informed that he voted twice, 
and once interrupted a Ministerial speech by observing in — 
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a firm voice, “ Grrhjkj!”’ after which he cracked a nut 
and fell instantly asleep. 

“ You noticed nothing queer ? ’’ I said to my informant, 
a rising young M.P. 

“ Nothing,” said the M.P., opening his eyes. ‘“‘ How 
was I to know your friend was a gorilla? He had a silk 
hat. I thought he was Se 

He mentioned a well-known name. 

I find that after an hour in the House the member for 
the Zoo took another taxicab and drove to a Fabian 
meeting, where his habit of cracking nuts and throwing 
the shells at the chairman aroused no curiosity ; several 
prominent vegetarians present, indeed, mistaking him for 
Mr. Wenceslas Wheeble, whose enthusiasm for rational 
foods is well known. On leaving he appears to have driven 
to Burlington House, where he addressed the Royal 
Society in a language which Professor Dogbody (whom I 
met yesterday) assures me he believed to be German. 

I asked the usual question. The Professor shook his 
head. 

“ He swarmed up a pillar and gibbered at the President, 
certainly,” said Professor Dogbody. ‘“ But I cannot see 
how that can be regarded as any departure from the 
normal behaviour of a distinguished scientific man, 
Hrrm! It is also true,’ boomed Professor Dogbody 
through his whiskers, ‘‘ that our visitor—whom I believe 
to be Dr. Uggrrj, though I did not catch the name 
distinctly—swung twice from the central chandelier and 
turned a number of handsprings during the course of his 
address. But here again one sees nothing abnormal. 
-Hrrm! Chrm! I may add that the Doctor’s address 
was extremely valuable and punctuated by applause. 
The interchange of international scientific thought ” 

“ Quite,” I said. “ Did you observe, by the way, how 
he held his glass when he drank water ? ” 

“With his toes,” said the Professor, glaring at me 
owlishly through his spectacles. 

“Ts that quite usual? I mean, does it not show an 
originality which one might almost call—er—eccentricity ?”’ 

“My friend Dumbwhistle,” said Professor Dogbody 
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coldly, ‘is Pobblethwaite Professor of Comparative 
Cosmogony and Gudgeon Prizeman. My friend Dumb- 
whistle is one of the most prehensile scholars in England, 
and not only constantly picks up such articles as eggs, 
hats, and paper-clips with his toes but occasionally walks 
on all fours. Is this eccentricity?” 

“No, no,” I said warmly, wringing the Professor’s 
hand and going away. “Certainly not.” 


The subsequent adventures of the visitor from the Zoo 
may be very shortly summarised. His appearance for a 
few moments at a Liberal Party reception in Westminster 
occasioned no comment. His last visit was in Chelsea, 
where he seems to have recited to a rapt studio a poem in 
free verse beginning : 


Grrvk ? 
Ujj ukrjcs wezky] qkrvez 
Grrout ik snzjkregrft. .. . 


He was assumed to be a famous Czecho-Slovak Spasmist 
poet, and many people in Chelsea thought him even more 
wonderful than the S******s_ JT am told that he broke 
off suddenly with a roar of fury and rushed out of the 
window, down the waterpipe, into the street, into a taxi- 
cab, and back to the Zoo, where his delight at being among 
rational companions once more was such that he immedi- 
ately ate his silk hat and the current copy of the ‘“‘ Delphic 
Review,’’ which is supplied weekly to all the Anthropoids. 
He is now (so I am informed) the happiest resident of the 
N.W. district—counting Hampstead and Finchley. 


A strange incident, is it not? Indeed, yes. 


XL. THE JADE FLUTE 


HIS, I certainly think, is a notable occasion. I 

have just received from the Oriental thinker, 

Ram Chunder Dambore, an advance copy of his 
new play, “The Jade Flute,” which (curiously enough) 
arrived the very day last week after the publication of 
a new play by Rabindranath Tagore. I propose giving an 
extract or two ; and if there is time I have a little Ballade 
of my own which I should like to print in its proper place. 
How exciting ! 

Let us take the play first. Ram Chunder Dambore 
tells me that it is founded on the system of Oriental 
philosophy called Puja-Yuja. A great many people 
confuse this with Hujapuja, which it is not. Puja-Yuja 
is derived from Jhabmataharata. One constantly hears 
men say with an insolent laugh at a dinner party (or on 
top of an omnibus): “ What bally rot to say that Puja- 
Yuja is derived from Jhabmatdharata! Everybody 
knows it is pure extra-Aryan, and not an integral part of 
Jamghabrhatamana!” That is quite wrong. Let us 
consider the table of derivation : 


Jamghabrhatamana 


| 
Chutni Pajama Jabhajabha Jhabmataharata 


| | | 
ee Jitni Bhanhanha Gabhl Ghosh 


ne 
Hujapuja 


| 
Stop) (Fridays ; ; 
only) Puja-Yuja 


Is this not overwhelmingly conclusive? Yet if you 
12 177 
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stop the first man you meet in the street to-morrow he will 
probably say that Hujapuja is the same as Puja-Yuja; 
just as many slipshod thinkers confuse Mr. Sidney 
Webb, the economist, with Captain Webb, who swam 
Niagara—though how little the two have really in 
common ! 

However, let us return. ‘“‘ The Jade Flute” is woven 
round the story of a king named Khish (8970 B.c. or 
thereabouts), who lives behind a lattice and does practically 
nothing else. The other persons of the play are the 
Princess Aya, Uru, an under-gardener, and two servants, 
Atta and Bhoi. The plot—I must ask you to follow care- 
fully and refrain from coughing, for it is extremely mystical 
—concerns the endeavours of the Princess to discover 
what the King is thinking. She comes to the palace 
thinking that the King is thinking of something she thinks 
he once thought about Life, or something ; but actually (or 
as far as I can gather) he is doing nothing of the sort. He 
is thinking about what he thought she thought in another 
existence, but she does not know that he knows that she 
thinks he is thinking this. Of course, he has a bit of an 
advantage, being behind a lattice all the time. As for 
Uru, the under-gardener, he simply potters about watering 
the banyans and thinking all the time. The two servants, 
Atta and Bhoi, do most of the talking, which makes 
everything much harder. Here is a scrap of dialogue 
from the garden scene. The King is behind the lattice, 
as usual. I do not know where the Princess is; resting 
somewhere, probably. 


ATTA. 
O Bhoi, this being which we call self, is it not rather beyond 
our thoughts of Being than concealed in what we think 


impermanent, and in harmony with what we should consider 
our consciousness to reveal ? 


That is a nasty one for Bhoi. There are no stage 
directions, but I can see Bhoi’s breast heave and 


= eyes flash with anger as he replies, clenching his 
sts. 
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Buo!l. 


No, Atta! There is in every shadow of thought some per- 
ception which lies beyond what we imagine ourselves to be 
thinking. 


At this Uru, who has been thinking a great deal lately, 
puts in his oar. 


URU. 


Yes! In everything there is something that would have 
been different had it been otherwise than we had thought it 
to be. 


You or I would turn sharply on Uru and ask him what 
the devil he thought he was doing, and why he was not 
potting out the oleanders ; but Atta and Bhoi go on argue 
ing in the same cloudy, exquisite, remote way, as if their 
heads were muffled in a thick rug. The Princess appears 
in due course, greatly refreshed by her nap and ready to 
take on the world again ; and after some fifty more pages 
we reach the end : 


PrRINcEssS AYA. 
I walk in the garden. The grass is green. 


Buot. 


To reach out, to aspire, to go forward ; this is not to fold 
the hands, to retire, to go back. 


URU. 


The birds that sang in the peepul tree are silent. Where is 
the wife of the gardener ? 


And that is the end. They all drift off. You may well 
ask what the King is doing behind the lattice all the time. 
He makes no sign and utters no word. Does he (as the 
old lady said) set and think, or does he just set? I 
personally think he goes to sleep now and then, and at 
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other times plays a game of chess against himself to pass 
the time. Probably if the King leaned from his lattice 
and shouted : 


“ Shut up 1” 
or 


“Go away!” 


it would adversely affect the exquisite texture of the play. 
So he just stays there, as mum as a haddock. That is 
all. Did you expect a murder? I amso sorry. Really, 
I am so sorry! You should read your Tagore a little 
more to get the general idea of such things. 


And now for the Ballade I made in a train the other 
day, on discovering that it was the 1,147th anniversary 
of the battle of Roncesvalles and the death of Roland, 
mirror of antique Christian chivalry. It was to have 
been a noble song in praise of 


. . . Karlemaigne et de Rollant, 
Et d’Olivier et des vassals 
Qui morurent en Rencevals, 


but it turned into a survey of the times, and I am forced 
to callit a 


BALLADE OF GLORIOUS DEFEAT AND OF THE 
SociAL WHIRL. 


Objibways fell to 89 

Lady Gumpsoothing left for Cannes 
Sir Moses Murgatroyd (a swine) 

Eloped with Mrs. Trulligan ; 

The Commons, acting to a plan, 
Voted their little souls away, 

At Hurst Park Ponco “ also ran ”’— 
And the Lord Roland died to-day. 


You observe the serene yet sombre cast of the thing ? 
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It seems to me to have the authentic opening note of 
“Piers Plowman.” The second stanza goes : 


That beast Sir Henry Turpentine 
Was shipped away to Yucatan ; 

Polite, though somewhat saturnine, 
The Devil claimed a Business Man ; 
Where Lady Frabble lost her fan 

I doubt if she would care to say, 
Her nights are so Arabian !— 

And the Lord Roland died to-day. 


The third stanza is even more noble and brooding : 


The great M’Bongo Copper Mine 
Smelt queer (or so the rumour ran) 
And Scotland Yard, upon a sign, 
Called for the Chairman with a van ; 
The Flasher-Rixways case began— 
As spicy as the latest play 
By any of the Garbage clan . . 
And the Lord Roland died to-day. 


ENVOI. 


PRINCE, when the new Gazette you scan 
Lift up your heart! Calloo! Callay! 

For ‘‘ Twister ’’ Thugg is now Sir Dan— 
And the Lord Roland died to-day. 


I am thinking of having it set to music by Debussy. 


OUTRE-MER 


I. A PARIS NIGHT 


ParIs. 


HENEVER I arrive at the Gare du Nord, 
the taxi-cabmen, taking me for Lord Birken- 
head (or possibly Mr. John Drinkwater), want to 
drive me immediately to the Crillon. It may be my 
dignified port, the grace with which I scatter largesse. 
the indescribable something which stamps me as one 
apart from the ruck of travellers by the boat-train ; or 
possibly when travelling I have the sort of expression— 
pacific, a little dazed, benignant, wooden—which belongs 
to statesmen and the hierarchy of the Peace Confer- 
ences. : 
Whatever it is, I undoubtedly look like a person who 
stays at the Crillon. On most occasions I put the cabman 
right at once. On this present occasion a supercilious 
couple who had travelled in my compartment in the boat- 
train were standing within hearing. They—she especially 
—had looked at me as if it made their eyes tired. She was 
the kind of hawk-faced woman who puts up her lorgnette 
at one as if she were looking through the wrong end of a 
- telescope at a slug cowering in the furthest recesses of a 
deep coalmine. As I came out of the Gare du Nord they 
were both standing behind me waiting for their taxi. 
“ Hétel Crillon?’’ said my driver, leaping to con- 
clusions as usual. 
He did not say it very loudly. 
““Crillon,”’ I said in a clear, authoritative voice. I got 
"in, observing a stiffened attitude on the part of the Olym- 
pians. I guessed they were staying at a much inferior 
place. I glanced at them much as a fatigued (but faintly 
183 
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amused) marquis might, and was driven away. Once out 
of the gates and round the corner I tapped at the window 
and gave my driver the address in Montparnasse to 
which I was going ; and when I reached my friend’s flat 
I told him of this little incident. 

He thought it rather childish. : 

“You are an imbecile,” I said rudely. ‘‘ You are not 
fit to mingle with the Rich. I doubt if you know the 
elements of the practice of Counter-Snobbery. You 
certainly have not the least idea of the way to make 
yourself respected in Hotels, though a Master of that art 
has written a brief but authoritative treatise on it.” 

“Soda ? ” said my friend, yawning. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘‘ And let me tell you that I would 
have driven to the Crillon if by some mischance the 
Olympians had been going there too. The procedure 
would then have been, firstly, to stalk in immediately 
behind them with an angry frown ; secondly, to summon 
the manager; and thirdly, to ask, in a distinct and 
imperious voice, if Lord Grinling, or Sir Percy Stiff, or 
the Duc de Buzangay had arrived; and, on being assured 
that they had not, to shrug impatiently and stalk out 
again.” 

My friend made no reply for a moment, and then, after 
some reflection, he said to me: “I have a couple of stalls 
for the Opera. Will you come? There is ‘ L’Heure — 
Espagnole’ and a funny little Victorian ballet after- 
wards.” 

I said doubtfully: “I think I’d rather have a smarter 
and more exclusive evening than that. However, if that 
is the best you have to offer... If I must mix with the 
lower orders,” I said frankly, looking appraisingly round 
his flat, “ I must insist on sharing their simple joys and 
sorrows, their frugal meals, their humble drinks. Say no 
more. We will have dinner at Voisin’s.” 

%, We did, and it cost him a great deal. 

We went on to the Opera. Ravel’s music was delicious, 
and the ballet-pantomime was amusing. It was one of 
those artless things that pleased our simple fathers in the 
days of whiskers and crinolines, of Taglioni and Grisi, 
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and the characters spent a great deal of time in flitting 
about on their toes. The heroine, I imagine, did not 
keep a diary, or she might have recorded the progress of 
her love affair in this manner : 


Turspay.—That handsome stranger who has been hanging 
about the forest so long spoke to me to-day. At least he 
did not speak, but he threw his arms about and worked all 
his features like anything. I wonder what he means? Iran 
away, of course, round and round. He chased me a bit. 

THurspay.—I think he must be a Prince. He went 
through the same motions again this afternoon, judging his 
own time. One of them was bending the left knee slightly, 
opening both arms, laying one hand on his heart, and pointing 
to the sky with the other. I ran away a bit, as before. He 
ran after me. We were interrupted a lot by the villagers, 
who insisted on coming in at odd intervals and holding a 
dance round us. 

Fripay.—the Prince and I are getting quite used to our 
daily run. We have not spoken yet, but to-day when he 
went through his arm exercises I did a rather coy gesture 
with my right arm and went off on both toes. I wonder 
what his feelings are towards me ! 

SatTurDAy.—A lot of hunting people passed our cottage. 
One of them was a Princess or something. I loved her 
simple sports suit of green velvet, with a flowing train and 
jewels all over her. I happened to be dancing in the forest, 
and she was so pleased she took a rope of pearls off her neck 
and insisted on giving it tome. Mother thinks they must be 
dud. MHowever, the Prince will know. 

Monpay.—tThe Prince has said nothing yet. To-day I 
twirled my leg at him, meaning, ‘‘ Do you think I am beautiful, 
or is the daughter of a humble woodcutter too low for a Prince 
to stoop?” All he did was to wave his arms in a despairing 
sort of way. I think it meant, “‘ Do not ask me yet. I am 
compelled to preserve my incognito for the time being. But 
I will never marry my cousin, who has red hair and lives in 
the castle of Schlossensliimpffhausen.”’ 

Turspay.—He and I are getting almost chatty in a way, 
and every time we meet I run away from him less. He still 
chases me, but he is not very quick on the point of his toes. 
We are quite used to the villagers barging in and doing a 
dance on their own now, and of course it gives his arms and 


features a rest. 
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WepDNESDAY.—A dreadful thing has happened. He has 
deceived me! There has been a fearful scene with Mother, 
and we have been dancing most desperately all afternoon. 
He told Mother, by waving his legs, that he was a Prince, 
aged 23, and that he had to start back to-day for his castle 
to be married to a Princess. 

Mother was most indignant, and waved her arms about a 
lot. Her most cutting retort was when she twirled twice 
round and waggled a leg, meaning, ‘“‘ What do you mean by 
coming to this forest and making love to a respectable girl ? 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

The Prince bent back and forwards and twisted his face, 
with one hand pointing to the sky and the other clasped 
over his heart. I could see that he meant, “‘ I’m most awfully 
sorry she has taken it that way, but really I only meant a - 
little harmless fun—chasing her and so forth.” 

He has gone away. I feel as if I were dying. 

Fripay.—I am dying. I danced round Mother and told 
her so with my legs. Mother waggled her arms a bit and 
waved them up and down, meaning, ‘Oh, dear. Oh, dear. 
It is all the fault of that Prince, brast him.”’ 

The whole village is dancing round now. I feel that ina 
minute I shall fall to the ground. Mother is hovering about 
flapping her arms. I wiggled a toe at her just now, meaning, 
“Tf you must make a scene, Mother, get off the centre of the 
forest and give me a chance to pass away decently.”’ 


She actually did expire soon afterwards, in the midst 
of a kind of concerted Swedish drill display by the whole 
village. Nevertheless I liked the girl, and the Prince as 
well, and the inhabitants generally. They were not so 
wicked as the people who live in the Russian Ballet ; not 
so sophisticated, and certainly not so violent in their 
manner of living. The last ballet I saw in Paris, I think, 
was “Scheherazade,” in which, as you may remember, 
there is a great deal of rather messy work with scimitars. 
In this ballet—“‘ Giselle ” its name is—there is no sort of 
licence whatsoever ; and indeed the Healthy Life Society 
on one of its Sunday afternoon rambles could have nothing 
sweeter and less libertine to show. 

He woke me and we went home, yawning. 


II. INCIDENT IN THE QUARTER 


ParIs. 


“ AND how,” I said to my friend the painter, “ are 
the rural inhabitants of these parts ? ” 

We were drinking tea in my friend’s studio, 
among the brightly coloured rugs and cushions, the pottery, 
the glass, the musical instruments of a score of shapes 
which he has wrung from the peasantry of a dozen 
countries up and down Europe. It is a pleasant place, 
tucked away up an alley covered with wistaria and remote 
from the roar of the Paris traffic. I will not describe my 
friend further than to say that he actually makes his living 
by his pictures and does not wear a comic hat. 

“How,” I said, ‘‘ are the innocent and pious rustics 
inhabiting the village of Montparnasse? Have any of 
them died since I was here last, or have any of them 
taken to an honest living ? ” 

“We will go and see to-night,’’ said my friend. 


Those of us who are devout adherents of the Beerbohm 
sect will always feel a slight regret that the scene of the 
tragedy of Enoch Soames was laid in the Soho-Café Royal 
district and not in Montparnasse. I do not deny that any 
sportsman with a gun could bring down some quaint 
wildfowl in the Café Royal even to-day ; hairy, gibbering 
creatures in shapeless clothes and brooding souls who 
patronise their hatters more than their manicurists may 
still, I believe, be found in the famous gilt and plate-glass 
interior telling each other how splendid they are. But I 
doubt if there ever was as complete a menagerie there as 
in the Rotonde and the Déme, cafés of Montparnasse. In 
a modest way I am a collector of the species, though 1 
have never actually shot and stuffed either a poet or an 
artist—a proceeding which, I believe, is at the moment 
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forbidden by law. A well-known jurist has deduced from 
this the theory that the Authorities wish to preserve the 
breed. 

The immense Boulevard Montparnasse had long assumed 
its fascinating winter night when my friend and I emerged 
from the café where we had dined, and, turning up our 
overcoat collars—for the night was bitterly cold—strolled 
along to the first covert. So far we had only observed a 
lady in a Spanish shawl whose self-conscious diablerie of 
bearing could be matched by any model of Mr. John or 
Mr. Epstein. I had come out for more interesting stuff 
than this. Like the coloured gentleman in the song, I 
had returned to Montparnasse to see the old homesteads 
and faces I knew. 

“Well ? ’’ said my friend as we found a table. 

I looked round. They were all there. By the Sunday 
hat of the Dalai Lama, they were all there! Time had 
stood still for these happy Arcadians for nearly a year. I 
saw once more the lady in the tiger-skin and the cropped 
hair ; the lady in Russian boots and hardly anything else ; 
the lank Englishman in the green turban ; the Spaniards, - 
the Portuguese, the Argentines, and the Greeks; the 
Americans, who write a letter home now and again when 
the remittances are running short : 


Dear Pop,—I have just finished a picture. .. . 


—on receipt of which a steel-eyed man away in Chicago 
with a chin like a snow-plough, stops cornering rubber 


overshoes a moment to grab a sheaf of cable forms and 
write : 


Bully! Is it big stuff? Specify size. 


I also saw the well-remembered faces of some of’my own 
dear temperamental countrymen, still disguised in floppy 
hats and cloaks, wearing the corduroy and jazz-necker- 
chief combination that would make the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, look like a suburb of Dewsbury. I saw the sculptor 
who takes off his boots to drink. I saw the painter who 
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cuts up his hats and presents his friends with the strips 
every New Year’s Eve. I saw the Mystics, the Cubists, 
the Spasmists, the whole Zoo of them, with the women and 
the half-women of the species. They were all there. 


“A few new specimens,” observed my friend, ‘‘ have 
been recently imported. I’m afraid the moth is beginning 
to get at some of our old stock.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” I said with great enjoyment. ‘ The 
little creatures are as brightly coloured and full of buzz 
as ever. But there is one familiar face I miss,” I added. 
“Where is—— ? ” 

I mentioned the name of a well-known and respected 
figure in the Quarter. He is a Diabolist of deep but 
unassuming piety, and (one is flattered to think) an 
Englishman. : 

“ He has not been seen for some time,” answered my 
friend. 

At this I started slightly and fell into some meditation. 
Why does Life seem to plagiarise from the works of Max 
Beerbohm? It is true that Mr. Beerbohm’s Enoch 
Soames was a rather faint and ineffective adherent of the 
Devil, whereas this personage of Montparnasse (let us 
call him Mr. X) is a steadfast Satanist of the sterling old 
stock. Very early in life he was led to admire the Devil. 
His conviction grew and grew. Devoting himself with a 
dogged intensity, wholly British in character, to the 
study of the Satanic virtues, he soon acquired a simple 
rugged faith that has, I believe, never wavered. He is, 
however, no bigot ; a Diabolist of the broad, comprehen- 
sive school, he realises that every kind of devotion to the 
Devil—whether of the extreme ritualistic or what one 
might call the Low School—is capable of inclusion in one 
embracing fold; and in his temple in the South, I am 
told, a Satanist of either school of thought could join 


. reverently in the ceremonies performed there. 


““T shouldn’t wonder,’’ said my friend, after a pause, 
“if what happened to Soames has happened to X,” 

“The devil it has!” I cried, thinking of the scene in 
the Soho restaurant when the rather flashy Stranger 
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appeared and beckoned the unhappy poet to his doom, 
like Mephistopheles summoning Faustus in the play. 
We toyed with the idea for a little time, trying to reckon 
the approximate value of a soul like X’s, on the fairly 
generous assumption that a mixed bundle of souls belong- 
ing to Politicians, Company Promoters, Sensational 
Novelists, Society Welfare Workers, and such may be 
calculated to fetch 4d. per hundred, with a reduction on 
quantities. As we were engaged in this calculation the 
glass doors swung and a long, lounging figure came up to 
us. It was an artist whom I will call Y. 

“What has become of X?” my friend asked him 
abruptly. 

Y shook his head. 

“You haven’t heard about the poor fellow ? ” he said. 

We had not. 

“Why,” said Y, raising his eyebrows, “you know what 
an egoist the man was? ‘Three weeks or so ago he made 
up his mind to a spectacular finish. He summoned the 
Devil in some way or other and made a dramatic sur- 
render.” 

He paused and wiped his eyeglass. 

“Well ? ” said my friend sharply. 

“It’s rather a bad business altogether,” said Y, gazing 
over our heads and coughing slightly. ‘‘ The fact of the 
matter is that when the Devil appeared he failed to recog- 
nise X completely! Absolutely could not even remember 
his name! There was nothing to be done, of course. A 
terrible thing for X, is it not? The poor fellow is 
absolutely crushed with the humiliation of it and never 
goes out. Everybody is frightfully sorry for him. Gargon / 
Un bock !” 

He nodded to us and lounged away, and we two, after 
gazing at each other in silence for a time, got up and 
caught a late train on the Métro. back to the place whence 
we had come. 


lil. THE STAIN OF TRAVEL 


PaRIs, 
T a literary tea I met a man I knew slightly who has 
Az several books of travel. You are probably 
familiar with his books. How shall I describe 
them? They are fairly thick and heavy and they are 
sprinkled with photographs of hills and rivers and valleys, 
with the author in the foreground looking like an egg, 
and they have generally a brownish binding and are sold 
at 18s.; I do not know to whom. At any rate, there I 
was, five minutes after entering the room, penned in a 
corner with this fellow and warding him off while I groped 
in my mind for the name of one of his books which I had 
heard myself saying I liked very much. 

“ Ah,” he said instantly. ‘‘ which one was that ? ” 

A stronger man, no doubt, would have said boldly, 
“Which one? Why, the fairly thick one in a sort of 
greenish binding.’’ The author, flattered to have come 
across someone who could actually describe one of his 
books from memory, would purr with pleasure, and 
everything would pass off well. I unfortunately was 
taken too unawares to remember even the colour of the 
thing, so I had to affect not to hear him. Instead, I 
leaned towards him and said in a voice full of animated 
interest : 

“ And what are you doing now ? ” 

“TI am planning a new book,” he answered eagerly. 
“ Something on a rather bigger scale. My last—‘ Meander- 
ings with a Mule in the Dolomites,’ you know——”’ 

“ Rather,” I said. 

““ —-was considered by many of the more serious reviewers 
to be, as far as its title and general scope went, a little too 
much, as it were, in the Stevenson manner. ‘ Travels 
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with a Donkey’ you know. This time I want something — 
bigger.” 


‘‘ What about ‘ Travels with an Elephant in the Alps’? ” 
I suggested. 

He frowned. 

“Or ‘ Wanderings with a Wallaby in the Abruzzi,’” I 
added thoughtfully. 

“Tm afraid,” he said coldly, “you don’t quite 

“ Nobody,” I pointed out, ‘has yet travelled with a 
wombat in the Vosges. Not seriously, I mean. What is 
a wombat? Anyhow, it doesn’t matter. You only need 
it to give the book a graceful literary and sentimental 
touch. ‘Night was even now brushing the distant peaks 
with its purple wings as I gazed at my faithful wombat 
plodding beside me, the companion of my loneliness and 
the trusty porter of my little store of food and bedding. 
“Come, Winterton,’ I said to it, half in play and half in 
earnest. ‘ Encore une étape, mon vieux.’ ” 

The author’s voice had a colder timbre. 

“ Why in French ? ” 

“ Because,’ I said, ‘it enhances the value of the 
book, as proving that the author not only knows French, 
like Stevenson, but can chatter to a wombat in the language 
when he thinks no one is listening. How does this idea 
strike you?” 

He said icily, “‘ ] suppose you think you 

“Tf you have a prejudice against wombats,” I said, 
“what about the Alpine business with an elephant, as I 
suggested just now? A bit grandiose, perhaps? A trifle 
flamboyant ? But just think of the feelings of a reviewer, — 
jaded with turning over piles of travel books of the usual © 
kind—‘ Among the “Mbongi in “Lbongo,’ ‘In Darkest 
Wujjer-Wujjee,” ‘With Rod, Pole, and Perch in the 
Bosnian Hinterland,’ and so forth—when he languidly 
reads the wrapper of your book and finds what your 
publisher says about it!” 


Alone with an Elephant on Mont Blanc! How many 
so-called Travellers can Boast of this Experience? In this 
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thrilling record of Adventure, simply told, Mr. Tumworthy 
Strudgkin, who tramped the Alps with no companion but an 
Elephant, lays bare an Odyssey of Travel. 


“Then supposing, for the purposes of review, he is led 
by some unusual curiosity actually to glance inside the 
book, What does he see? He sees a passage like this : 


Snow had already begun to fall when we were half way up 
the Bimmlalp, and I looked round anxiously for some place 
in which we could spend the night. The Alpinist who travels 
with an elephant finds the practical advantages of such an 
arrangement considerable; but he must also be prepared to 
deal with emergencies peculiar to the circumstances. He 
must know how to rig a simple crane and tackle in the event 
of his elephant falling off a glacier into a crevasse. He must 
be able when he halts for the night to knock up a rough 
hangar out of a few girders and nuts, so that his elephant may 
be sheltered from the Alpine blasts, to which he is peculiarly 
susceptible. And whereas a fairly long piece of string is 
sufficient to lead an elephant through villages and along 
valleys, the veriest tyro knows that on the peaks nothing less 
than a cable chain will be strong enough to prevent an animal 
of this size being blown away—possibly too far for recall. 


“In a word,” I said, summing up, “a travel book on 
these lines will be the sort of thing that will wake up the 
reviewers and electrify the book-borrowing public. I 
myself have a friend whose hobby is books of travel. I 
think I may say he would eat it. That is the man over 
there—the sad-looking man talking to the girl with the 
silly sort of hat. I will get him for you.” 

I carved a way through the mob to my friend, but when 
I had finally got him away the author of “ A Loiterer in 
Lapland,” ‘‘A Flaneur in Finland,” ‘A Lounger in 
Liberia,’ and other works, had disappeared. 


On the way home my friend said suddenly, “ Has it 
ever occurred to you why writers of books of travel are so 
popular among their friends, as a class ? ”’ 

“ Are they ? ” I said. 
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“Yes,” answered my friend. ‘“ The reason is that if a 
novelist gives you a copy of his new book and you buzz it 
round quickly, in the ordinary course of events, to the 
second-hand booksellers they will give you something for 
it, but not much. For books of travel, on the other hand, 
they give infinitely more. I donot know why. Possibly 
they buy by weight. Anyway, there itis. I know a man 
who is constantly having new books given to him, and he 
assures me that the scale is something like this : 


Si 
Poetry, essays, belles-lettres, etc., published 
At, Say, US e as ee a ee ewe CG 
Memoirs pub. at-12s, 0d aces caaeneaas I 4 
Memoirs, pub. at 12s. 6d. (scandalous) .. 1 8 
Novels, pub. at 7s. 6d. : 
(a) ‘‘ A brilliant, tender book” ...... 5 eee 
(6) “ Grips, startles, dazzles” ........ I 34 
(c) ‘‘ Indubitably the book of the year”’ I 0 
(d@) “ Mr. Punnett at his rarest ”’ O36 
(eye fr MaSLelDICGEs 0 5 an Se necieneees oe) 
Volumes of Criticism, pub. at ros. 6d. each 
(pet bundle of dive): : xd aerwas ston 2 6 
Books of Travel, pub. at 18s.each ...... 3 Of 


“ Of course, in order to get as much as this it is necessary 
to bung the book round at once within a week of publica- 
tion, and also to remove the author’s dedicatory message 
on the flyleaf. Many lovers of fairplay, indeed, insist on 
the author’s writing any such message in pencil, which is 
easier to remove. However, there you are. It is obvious 
why writers of travel books have friends who rally round 
them as the time of publication draws near.” 

“ Quite,” I said. ‘‘ But can you explain why—— ? ” 

“Nobody knows that,’’ said my friend, grasping my ~ 
hand and going away. 


IV. IN PRAISE OF NOSES 


PARIS. 


T is an extraordinary thing that while poets in all 
I ages have sung the glory of eyes, the silky sweep of 

lashes, the ivory pallor of a brow, the velvet bloom of a 
cheek, the ruddiness of lips, the shell-like delicacy of ears, 
hardly any, except perhaps the Elizabethans—and they 
are as dogged in compiling a catalogue of charms as any 
auctioneer—have cared to make much of a song about 
the one feature which, for design and situation, is of such 
commanding importance that without it the human face 
might as well be a badly-cooked muffin or a poached egg. 
I refer to the Nose. 

It was while I was loitering along the boulevards in the 
pale sunshine of a January afternoon that I was struck 
by this thought ; not so much because of the hundreds of 
noses hurrying to and fro in a steady stream—delicate, 
curious, or merely stupid noses along the broad pavement, 
and immense, jolly, scimitar-like noses in the more expen- 
sive motor-cars—but because every third shop along the 
boulevard seemed to be a perfumer’s. 

There is a magnificent story of the Duc d’Aumale’s 
regiment, long ago, being commanded to present arms as 
it marched past the vineyard in Burgundy whence comes 
the royal wine called Clos Vougeot ; with something of 
the like reverence and gratitude I myself, if I were 
Mr. Coty, Mr. Houbigant, Mr. Rigaud, Mr. Chady, or 
any of the perfumers, would salute every nose I met in 
the street. 

“Bless you,” I should murmur fervently. 

I think I should go up and stroke the richer and more 
hooked kind, like a virtuoso toying with a rare violin. 
Perfumers who reverence their art, I am told, quiver all 

over at the sight of the Stock Exchange on a busy morning, 
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and the sight of them stiffening like pointers on the front 
at Brighton is, they tell me, a common occurrence any 
week-end. I have seen the luscious acres of flowers 
surrounding the town of Grasse, wafting their perfume for 
miles, like the roses of Pestum, and waiting to yield up 
their scent to Mr. Coty and his friends. 

To what end? To gratify a Nose. 


Considering all these things, and meditating deeply on 
their implications, I began to be exalted and, as it were, 
caught up in the excellences and glory of my_ subject ; 
and first of all surveying the end of my nose (which 
I did by squinting) I began to address it in this 
manner : 

“‘O my grave and imperial Nose ”’ (I said in a sort of rhap- 
sody), “O gracious, irreproachable Nose, nose godlike, 
nose Greek, nose of a thousand unspeakable beauties, I 
think I see you going ever before me like the beak of 
some proud Tyrian galley, fixed and immutable, or like 
the sublime beadle of the Madeleine preceding Mon- 
seigneur. 

“T think I see you before me now, boring eagerly into 
the comfortable works of Mr. , but starting and 
plunging violently at the contemptible scribblings of 
Mr. With you, Nose, do I abash the impertinent 
and confirm the worthy, and with you do I play upon the 
pianoforte at high festivals to amuse the elect—balancing 
(when so requested) upon you pokers, billiard-cues, and the 
Manaton Edition of the Works of John Galsworthy. 
God bless you, Nose faithful, Nose steadfast, Nose of 
sweetness and light! I will never let you fall behind 
me. 

So saying, and with some emotion, I entered a certain 
café in Montparnasse where several poets were gathered 
together—poets, I mean, of the most modern French kind, 
into whose company I had been tacitly admitted ever 
since ] proved my worthiness by giving a public imitation 
of a sick haddock bewailing the loss of its betrothed. 
There was a great deal of noise and laughter among them, 
but I drew somewhat apart, feeling the Muse at work 
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within me ; and after scribbling for a time on an envelope, 
I produced, and read to the company, the following poem 
written, I do assure you, in the very best manner of the 
school of M. Jean Cocteau : 


Nose. 
I think it is re- 
markable 
markable 
markable 
to 
see 
before 
one 


such a convex beak 
you can’t pick up 
things with it 

you must follow it 
all the time 

all the time 

Time ! 


PASSENGERS Must Cross THE LINE BY THE SUBWAY. 


Parrots 
can 
bite 
with 
their 
nose 
it 
seems 
extremely 
banal 


4 (a + b)* = 4a* + 8ab + 4b? 
William the Conqueror 1066 
Einstein and the Sisters Trix 
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ge GENT.’s UNDERWEAR. 


give me my hat 

give me my hat 

give me my hat 
elephants 


cannot 
blow 


The following were the closing prices in Wall Street to-day: 


Call money (average rate) 
Call money (last quot.) 
Exchange on London 
do. demand bills 
do. Cable transf. 
United States 2% 
U.S. Liberty 3 1/2% 
U.S. Liberty 4 1/4% 
Atchison Topeka 


their 
nose 
beautifully 
blow blow 


breezes blow 


blow him again 


to me. 


To-day. Prev. Clos. 

a 5. 

— 4. 
4-72-37 4-71-75 
4.75.12 4-74-50 
4-75-37 4-74-75 

102.1/4 r02. /4 
100.15/16 100.31/32 
IO1.21/32 101.24/32 
118.7/8 119 


STAND CLEAR OF THE Lift GaTEs. 


The rt. hon. gent. replied ‘““I must have 
notice of that question ”’ 


Licensed to sell Tobacco 


bacco 
bacco 


(laughter) 


Per Bacco ! 
I am pink and unagitated. 


Bing. 


Number engaged. 
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The assembled poets heard me out in a respectful silence, 
and when I had finished reciting the poem (into which I 
put as much fire and exaltation as I was capable of) they 
gravely welcomed me as representing the best poetic 
thought of my country ; to which welcome I replied briefly 
on behalf not only of myself, but on behalf of Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Noyes, Mr. Drinkwater, Mrs. Rowbotham, Miss 
Gasping, the Rev. Woothley Pimm, Mr. Muxley, Mr. 
Bunroe, Mr. Richard Tanks, and such other of our more 
serious poets as I could remember. 

The meeting then broke up. 


V. THE CHALLENGE OF PARIS 


Duke of Marlborough) I occasionally use for the 

purpose of composing letters, songs, broadsides, 
tags of ballades, essays on geological subjects, criticisms of 
eminent critics, replies to Dean Inge, and what not, I 
find to-day three hastily scribbled notes, presumably made 
by me for use at a further date. They are, in their order, 
as follows : 


Actress like a demented crayfish. 

Vegetarian slinking out in false whiskers to eat chop 
(? underdone). - 

Monkey at Munich Zoo beating wife. 


‘OF the back of a tavern bill, which (like the great 


I gazed at them for a time, trying to remember some- 
thing much more important which I had determined to 
bring to your notice to-day; and after some cogitation 
and mechanical repetition of the phrase “‘ Monkey beating 
wife’ I suddenly remembered it. It was an important 
announcement about Literary Men. 

It is obvious to anyone (I am beginning here) who takes 
a survey of the bookseller’s shops of Paris—how many 
they are, how gay with their pyramids of primrose-tinted 
paper covers, wrapped with blue or scarlet bands—that 
one significant fact emerges at once from the most casual 
inspection of new editions. What is this fact ? 

We do not treat literary men well enough in England. 

I hear you already beginning to cry “ Faugh!” and 
“ Pish !”” to snap your fingers and make derisive gestures. 
Come, come (you say), what is this gibbering ? You point 
out (with a sickening self-righteousness) that in England 
to-day literary men are treated very well indeed. No 
one, for example, hunts them with hounds; no one hires 
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bravoes to bang them silly with enormous clubs ; no one 
shoots at them in the street. They are not branded by 
the State, or chivied by the populace, or forced to wear 
great rings through their nose. To which I reply at once 
that all this benevolence is at the best negative, whereas 
in France literary men are not only secure from the rancour 
of honest men, but are actually stimulated in their effort 
to live by the award of several prizes annually for works 
of literary merit. 


What have we in England to-day to show against this ? 
Only, I think, the Hawthornden Prize for a work of 
literary and imaginative value. It is worth £100, and has 
been won once by a poet I know. It is not true that the 
author of the London Telephone Directory won it one 
year ; I doubt if such a distinguished committee would 
consider such a work eligible for a moment, even in a poor 
year like 19—. 

However, we were considering the superior advantages 
enjoyed by literary men in France ; and I have now great 
pleasure in announcing the conditional foundation of no 
fewer than Three Literary Prizes, each to be an annual 
award in Great Britain. To my dear old friend Dr. 
Woozle, to Miss Dithery, to Mr. Gazebo, to Lady 
Grummitt, to Mrs. Pumley—to all these, who have 
worked so hard to bring this about, the thanks of the nation 
are due. The conditions under which these prizes will be 
awarded are as follow : : 

THE WIDGER PRIZE FOR POETRY. 
For Entrants of British Nationality Weighing over Fifteen 
and under Twenty Stone. 
(Subject immaterial.) 


bas 
THE FRANKLEIGH-BOOMER PRIZE. 
(Prose.) 

This is a prize for General Efficiency. Entrants of British 
Nationality are eligible, and the Prize will be awarded to the 
Entrant who has, in addition to maintaining a large and 
regular Literary Output (quality desirable, but not essential), 
opened the greatest number of Society Bazaars, appeared on 
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the greatest number of Public Platforms, and publicly 
addressed the greatest number of Boy Scouts, vegetarians, pew- 
openers, bookmakers, publishers, Diocesan Meetings, etc., etc. 

(Subject of addresses immaterial, but must attract attention.) 

IBGE 
THE HELLADULL PRIZE. 
For the Most Passionate Work of Fiction of the Year. 
Entrants must be British. 

Here, I fancy, we have a scheme which will enable us at 
once to rival the French in help and sympathy for literary 
men. Bless their little hearts, I can see their little eyes 
glistening already and their little tongues awag as they 
pause in the midst of running each other down to discuss 
my great and far-reaching project. But wait. In my 
patriotic and single-minded scheme there is further help 
for them. Not only do we offer prizes, but I have already 
made arragements for the first advertisements to appear in 
this column to-day from agents who are ready to make the 
winning of them as easy as pie. This part (otherwise 
Part II) follows immediately. 


YOU WANT THE GOODS—WE HAVE THEM. 


Are You a Novelist ? 
Is your Work Passionate Enough ? 


Why Not Let Us Run You For the 
HELLADULL ? 


Look at This—a Specimen from Our Stock : 
Slowly, fiercely, maddeningly his kisses burned into hey 


neck, flaming and searing like red-hot flails, scorching 
and blackening the flimsy tulle that she had worn round 
hey shoulders, blazing and glowing and devouring. ... 
So this, then, was Love ? 
She wondered. 


Come and See Us About It. 


Tue MusHINGToN AGENCY, 
999, Old Bond Street. 


a 
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Many an Author 
has Just Missed 
the WIDGER PRIZE 
by Not Being 


Fat Enoucu. 
ff! TAKE TUMPO! 


AUTHORS ! 
Wuy Not THE FRANKLEIGH-BOOMER PRIZE THIS YEAR ? 


We Can Supply You 

With Speeches, 

Lectures, 

Addresses, 

Interviews, 

Ideas, 

Epigrams, 

On Any Subject At a Moment’s Notice. 


Myr. Galumphley writes : 
“| -. . I certainly attribute most of the publicity I got 
last year to your valuable aid. My addresses on such 
topics as ‘ Should Working Mothers Play Polo?’ ‘Is 
the Modern Girl Spotty ?’ and ‘ Do Lobsters Love ?’ 
gained me world-wide attention, and incidentally sent 
my sales up 200 per cent.” 


What This Novelist Has Done 
Others Can Do. 


LET THE STENTORSON AGENCY SHOW YOU 
How It’s Done. 


“Ring up Mayfair 0006. 
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So there we are. No, I expect no thanks. It is sufficient 
for me to have... Yes, exactly. No, not at all. If 
my poor efforts... Yes. That sort of thing. You 
really mean that ? Most kind of you. Most kind! 


VI. THE 36 (OR SO) SITUATIONS 


Paris. 


S I was loitering along the quais of the Seine the 
other afternoon, contemplating the river and the 


books and prints exposed in the cases along the 
parapets—a very pleasant way of loafing ; the Parisians 
call it bouquiner—I came upon a new edition of that 
curious essay by M. Georges Polti called Les Trente-six 
Situations Dramatiques, in which M. Polti attempts to 
prove that there are only 36 elemental situations in the 
theatre, and that the motive of every play that was ever 
written may be classified under one or other of them, 
Thirty-six! O sweating breed of dramatists! O hack- 
neyed passions of purblind humanity ! 

Here, at a glance, is an example of M. Polti’s method of 
analysis and classification. It is Subdivision B of Situation 
Twenty-Nine—“ Love of the Enemy.” I give the bare 
headings only, leaving out the plays he quotes in support 
of each situation : 


Bi. The loved one (man) as the murderer of the father of 
the one he loves. 

2. The loved one (woman) as the murderess of the father of 
the one she loves. 

3. The loved one (woman) as the murderess of the brother 


of her lover. 
4. The loved one (man) as the murderer of the husband of 


the woman he loves. 


And so on, very neat and pretty, to 


7. The loved one (woman) as the daughter of the murderer 
of the father of the man she loves. 


It seems—does it not ?—exact, mathematical, and 
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unanswerable. Andyet ... andyet ... Ialmost think 
I could invent one or two excellent dramatic situations 
which are outside the catalogue. Let us consider. Yes. 


I.—MIsTAKEN IDENTITY DUE To CARELESSNESS. 

(a) The loved one (man) intending to throttle the sister of 
the beloved, discovers that he has throttled her aunt by 
matriage. 

(b) The loved one, intending to sandbag the father of the 
beloved, discovers that he has sandbagged the Mayor of 
Littlehampton.! 

(c) The loved one, intending to poison the third cousin on 
the distaff side of the beloved’s half-brother’s niece, gives it 
up and goes into a nursing home. 


II.—TrAGEDY DUE To CARELESSNESS. 


(a) The husband, in a moment of vivacity, throws his wife 
out of the window. She falls on a passing stranger, who 
turns out to be the rich uncle of the family. He succumbs 
and dies intestate. 

(0) The loved one (man) unwittingly blackmails and ruins 
the father of the beloved, thereby rendering the marriage 
worse than useless. 

(c) The loved one (woman), having prepared a poison for 
her husband, gives it by mistake to the Sheik, and has to 
return to England and open a laundry. 


This last situation one might almost call a Hichens plot 
manqué. Ido not remember having seen it represented in 
any theatre; which seems a damning accusation against 
our playwrights, who pretend to take their situations from 
Life. We now come to another group of ideas centring 
round the passion of Love. Among those situations unre- 
presented in M. Polti’s manual I can think, straight away, of: 


ITI.—Love TRIuMPHANT OvER DIFFICULTIES. 
(a) The loved one (woman) having to choose between the 


1A rare case, I admit ; but surely not dramatically impossible. 
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beloved, who is poor, and a wealthy but jealous Potentate, 
publicly denies knowing the poor lover ; and, on his becoming 
insistent, has him shanghaied by the servants of the rich one. 

(6) The loved one (man) being unable, owing to inequality 
of fortune, to marry the beloved, gives up all moral principle 
and goes into the City. On becoming a stockbroker he forces 
her family to unwilling respect, and having floated a company 
is able to marry her, having ruined her relatives. 


Need we go on? I admit freely that I have as yet 
worked none of these situations out fully, but that does 
not present much difficulty. Suppose we take, for 
example, the situation I have called II. (c). All that is 
required to develop it is a little Eastern atmosphere and, 
of course, a bit of skill. The clow of the whole thing is in 
this simple scene : 


The Desert. The Oasis of El Mukk. Moonlight. The 
Tent of SHEIK ABDULLAH. 
GLapDys FoLjaMBE standing at the open flap. 


Grapys: How still it is! How calm under the moon- 
light! On such a night the soul seems to dissolve in exquisite 
music and wing its way to the stars ! 


[Pause.] 
I wonder if I made it strong enough for George! He is 
such a heavy drinker, 
[Enter EL WALLAH, butler to the SHEIK; a sinister old native 
in a ved cashbah and a white sniftan.] 


Giapys: Is that thou, El Wallah? Where is your 
master ? 
EL WALLAH (sombrely) : Wa ’1 ya ill’ la ul’wa l’yah. 


[Goes out mumbling.] 
Guiapys (pretending to understand this): I see. 
[Pause.] 


How long they linger over their wine! I feel so impatient. 
Do most women feel like this when they love a Sheik ? How 
strange it is! Even in childhood I preferred brown bread 
and butter to white. ... JI am one of those fatal women ! 
The call of the East—ah, I knew I should have to poison 
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George! Every woman does, sooner or later. As soon as 
Abdullah fixed those dark, burning, inscrutable eyes on mine 
I knew: What is that ? 
Voice (in the desert wailing) : 
Wa walla wa 
Illa ’Il al ’all 
Yah yah a wah’al. 
Guapys (to herself): A wandering muezzin in the oasis! 
How Eastern it all is! 


[Enter EL WALLAH, shufiling.| 


Where is thy master? Knowest thou ? 
Ex WALLAH (menacingly): El al Kohol ’1 a’l illa’l el a’l 
ul wazir al gebra el Kantara? Wullah’1! 


[Goes out mumbling.| 


Griapvs (shuddering) : Really ? 
Voice (in the desert, fay away): A’l wallah ’1a’l1! 
Giapys (under hey breath): Ah! 


A long, mysterious silence; and then, just as the 
audience is becoming restive: 


[Enter GEORGE FOLJAMBE, hale and hearty, in a dinner 
jacket, smoking an Egyptian cigarette.) 

GrorGE: Look here, Gladys 

Guapys (turning round): You! 


[Shrieks and swoons away dead. 


We need not go any farther. It is by now obvious to 
the majority of the audience what has happened, and even 
the stalls are beginning to grasp the gist of the situation, 
which is that the wrong man has drunk the wine so care- 
fully doctored by Gladys. George, of course, does not 
guess the truth. He thinks the Sheik has died of influenza, 
or apoplexy, or something. In the end he and Gladys 
pack for England. 

I do not know how to work in the laundry. I put it 
in to make the thing seem more difficult ; a messenger 
might arrive at the oasis bearing a message to the effect 


Er 


” 


that George’s aunt had died and had left him a laundry. — 


Something of that sort. Or, if you like, we can leave out 
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the laundry and substitute a rubber stanip business or a 
lard refinery. It is not essential to the main intrigue. 
Anyhow, this must be the last line of the play : 


Voice (in the desert, very fay away): Yah wa’lill’la, yah! 
SLOW CURTAIN. 


That (as the lawyers say), is my case, m’lud. 


14 


VII. A RIVIERA REFLECTION 
NICE. 


Carlo are Lord Folmondeley (pronounced “ Graff- 

ham ’’), the Rajah of Oomf, the Baroness Mizzel- 
hochstein, Mr. and Mrs. Homer P. Bunk, of Alcibiades 
(Pa.), who will be entertaining a great deal, Sir Percy 
Stiff, who has brought his yacht, and Mr. D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis, who arrived by the 2.30 tramway-car from Nice 
and left after purchasing a few coloured postcards. 

This exclusive and interesting social paragraph sets the 
tone, so to speak, of this page to-day. Refinement, 
luxury, and cosmopolitan bonhomie—that is the note. 
By mingling for a time with the rich and powerful one 
drops into it almost insensibly. To-day, for example, I 
feel so wealthy that I can hardly keep my eyelids up. I 
have been practising in front of my glass. In a day or 
two I shall be like the American woman I saw on the 
Promenade des Anglais ; she was so rich that she had to 
close her eyes altogether for long intervals. I think the 
sight of so many people walking about without diamond 
hats tired her out completely. She turned languidly and 
said something to her husband—complaining gently, I 
have no doubt, of being compelled to such an ordeal, as 
~Yseut la Blonde in the old tale might have complained to 
Mark when he threw her to the lepers. I noticed that 
by-and-by this martyred woman’s husband took her to a 
seat higher up the promenade and showed her an Argentine 
personage who was so rich that it hurt; and I think the 
spectacle soothed her a great deal. 


Nes the latest fashionable arrivals in Monte” 


The time was just before lunch. The Riviera sky was 
cloudless, and the blue Mediterranean stretched away to 
the horizon like an unruffled lake. The sunshine, the 
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palms, the soft breeze, the brightly coloured crowd, the 
orange parasols over the café tables, all disposed the mind 
to meditation and peace. I woke to find that my neigh- 
bour, an agreeable American with whom I had already 
exchanged a few words on two successive days, was telling 
me about a flat which he had just snapped up for an old 
song. 

“They only asked me 90,000 francs,” he was saying. 

“A week ?” I asked languidly. 

He started. 

“No,” he admitted, with a note of respect in his voices 
“ Three months.” : 

“ Ridiculously cheap,” I said, raising my eyebrows. 
“Too ridiculous! What sort of a little box is it 2?” 

This modest and amiable millionaire—for such he was 
—described the flat to me. It had (as far as I remember) 
ten bedrooms panelled in old gold and ivory, five bath- 
rooms with lapis-lazuli fittings, three salons inlaid with 
marble and rubies, and an onyx hatstand. He added that 
three people before him had refused it as being too big 
and too dear. 

I laughed heartily at this. There was a nuance of 
scorn in my laughter. He laughed, too. We both 
laughed like anything at the absurd idea of people 
calling a little cubby-hole like that ! Well, well, 
well. 

I saluted him and sauntered lazily away. Round the 
corner I had to sprint for my tram. 


Among the tables outside the Café de Paris in Monte 
Carlo, exquisitely hatted and gowned, casting languorous 
glances from their inscrutable dark eyes, glide the Sisters 
Mix, the stormy petrels of international diplomacy and 
the special pets of Mr. Le Queux and Mr. Oppenheim. 
When there is a European chancellery to be rattled, a 
despatch box to be rifled, a young diplomat to be enslaved, 
a dossier of secret documents to be stolen, the girls are 
there with the goods. As one of them passes, chatting 
gaily to a young Foreign Office blood, a grey-haired, 
distinguished, soldierly man turns suddenly to his com- 
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panion and says, “‘ Hist! That is Cora de Langouste, the 
most famous spy in Europe!” are 

You and I would probably reply, “Oh, is it?” and 
resume the conversation. Not so the elderly diplomat’s 
young companion, who has never read any novels by 
either of Britain’s two most popular novelists. 

“ Cora de Langouste ?’’ he echoes incredulously. : 

“ Listen!” says the elder man. “Two years ago, in 
a little underground vodka-bar behind the Minsky Pros- 
pekt at Pinsk . 2 =.” : F 

They never think of tapping Cora’s companion lightly 
on the arm and saying in a low voice, “ I say, what about 
those papers? Why not let us post them for you before 
Miss What’s-her-name steals them ? ” 

“ By Jove,” the Foreign Office man would say, “ that’s 
an idea!” 

But he would probably be seized with apprehensions. 

“What about Le Queux?” he would add hastily. 
“ He'd be fearfully annoyed, wouldn’t he ? ” 

And there, undoubtedly, the matter would end. One 
does not lightly disregard the express wishes of a novelist 
of eminence, with rows and rows of medals. That night, 
as before, a beautiful figure, closely veiled, would glide 
from the Restaurant des Ambassadeurs to a limousine 
waiting outside, and in five minutes Cora de Langouste, 
clasping the Embassy papers to her bosom, would be 
whirling at 60 miles an hour along the Beaulieu road to 
meet Baron von und zu Biffenheim at Nice. I regret to 
observe that the spy season at Monte Carlo this winter 
shows very poor promise. In an exhaustive survey of 
the place I did not see any feminine figure more sinister 
and wildly alluring than an English colonel’s wife or two. 
I asked a well-known diplomat the reason. 

He said it was because no more floppy hats and trailing 
draperies were being worn. He added, with a sigh, that 
you can get picture postcards of the sort of costume he 
meant in Monte Carlo to this day. 

“It was in the late ‘nineties and the Edwardian era,” 
he said, “that international secret-document-snatching 
really flourished. There was Zozo, the mystery woman of 
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five capitals, for instance. Always gliding to and fro with 
a sinuous swish of the skirts. Used to wear one of those 
big drooping hats all over feathers and things. The 
European chancelleries had permanent St. Vitus’ dance 
when Zozo was operating. She got so bored after a time 
that she would take the papers from a man’s pocket, look 
over them, yawn, hand him back the ones she didn’t want, 
and tell him to order supper while she went away to sell 
them to a foreign Power.” 

He waved an expressive hand and toyed with his orders. 

“ The hobble skirt began the rot,” he said sadly. “ They 
couldn’t glide in it. And now—well, see for yourself.” 

i glanced round the great gay gardens of the wickedest 
place in Europe. The sun was setting in a delicate décor 
ofrose and lilac. The florid facade of the Casino, the jewel- 
like lights, the deep green of the turf, the feathery palms— 
the whole setting, as it were, awaited the actors; the 
sinister diplomats, the fiendishly beautiful woman in their 
employ, the unsuspecting victim, the emissaries of a 
foreign Power, covered with ribbons and stars... . 

A female voice broke the silence : 

“So I simply told Henry. I said, ‘ You know how keen 
the bishop is on parish finance. You must get another 
curate.’ That was before I took over the Mothers. I 
said, “ You'll have a breakdown if you don’t. Mark my 
words!’ Henry said, ‘ Tut, tut, tut,’ but I knew... .” 

I went away and caught my tram. 


VIII. FROM A NOTEBOOK 


COSMOPOLIS-SUR-MER. 


YEAR or two ago, as I was sitting in a train at 
A: junction in Sussex where people constantly — 
change trains, I saw a man with a basket offering 
his merchandise for sale to the passengers as they hurried 
past to the subway. The honest fellow seemed to be 
doing very little trade, and, indeed, proffered his wares 
with a sort of dispirited air which made me sorry for him. 
As my train moved out I was able to get a clearer glimpse 
of him and his basket, and I saw what he was selling. 

He was selling tortoises. 

I felt—I still feel—that this excellent merchant had 
been deluded. Someone (perhaps the principal of the 
College of Salesmanship where he had graduated) must 
have assured him that the first thing which railway 
passengers need when changing trains is a_ tortoise. 
‘ Particularly,” added the expert probably, “‘in Sussex. 
I am told a common remark before setting out for the 
station in that county is, ‘Give Auntie a kiss, some ham 
sandwiches, and a tortoise; she must be starting in five 
minutes.’”’ Exhilarated and uplifted at the thought of 
the fortune within his grasp the pupil buoyantly pur- 
chased a basketful of tortoises at once and selected a 
bustling Sussex junction to begin operations at; with 
what result I have indicated. 

I have mentioned this business man particularly because 
I have just encountered his Continental prototype, the 
Oriental gentleman in the scarlet fez who believes that a 
man never so urgently needs a coloured 6ft. by 3 ft. rug 
as when he is sitting outside a café on a fashionable promen- 
ade in the Riviera sunshine. I became all at once aware 
of a coy figure hovering round my table and of a mellow 
voice inviting me to buy a carpet. 
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“ Quatre cents francs,” said Abu Ben Adhem in a flute- 
like voice. 

I thanked him and declined, He assured me, very 
politely, that the carpet was extremely beautiful and 
cheap ; to which I replied, in my best French and in the 
manner of the Thousand and One Nights, that while the 
feet of the moon-eyed ones on such a carpet would 
fall like rose-leaves on the Sweet Waters, it is better that 
the jewel of Desire should be locked in the casket of 
Insensibility. 

“Lovely, however,” I added seasonably, “are the 
young gazelles in the month of Jasmine.” 

“Trois cents quatre-vingt-dix,” said Abu Ben Adhem, 
a little dashed. 


I shook my head, and he moved slowly away. Later 
in the day I saw him again in a neighbouring village and 
observed with regret that he seemed to be getting the 
worst of a discussion with the patronne of the café. He 
asked her 400 francs for a carpet. She shrugged scorn- 
fully and sipped her coffee. Abu Ben Adhem, a little 
hurt, at once reduced his price to 350 francs. 

“ TI give you twenty,” said Madame decisively. ‘‘ Not 
a sou more.” 

At this tears gathered in the dazed eyes of Abu Ben 
Adhem, and a strangled sob shook his frame. Blindly, 
brokenly, he gathered up the carpet. With a mute 
gesture of pain and forgiveness he arranged it over his 
shoulder and turned to stumble away. It was obvious 
that the blow, coming as it had, had destroyed at once 
his faith in human kind and his hopes of a future world. 
By the palm tree on the pavement he turned and gulped 
twice. 

“325,” he said in a despairing voice. 

I could not bear to look on such suffering and left the 
place. An hour afterwards, returning that way, I saw 
that Madame had a new Oriental rug. 

“ Yes,”’ said Madame complacently. “It is very nice. 
He wanted 500 francs for it. I made him take a little 
off.” 
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“ How much ? ”’ I asked. 

“IT gave him thirty,” said Madame. “ He was very 
leased.”’ ; 
Excellent Abu Ben Adhem! May his tribe decrease. 


* * * * 


An American flagship lies at anchor in the roads; an 
example, with its lattice tower, its powerful engines, its 
armament, the ordered complexities of its mechanism, of 
the strides made in the American shipbuilding industry 
since the construction of the first important American 
vessel, so feelingly celebrated in verse of varying length 
by Mr. Longfellow, the poet. I have not the poem at 
hand, but the little of it I recollect is enough, I think, to 
prove that the whole business took place long before the 
Efficiency Era, and that the vaguest verbal directions were 
given to the builder. I like to believe, for the honour of 
Big Business, however, that written orders were given and 
acknowledged, though all the poet reports of the affair is 
the brief order : 


Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Build me straight a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle. 


To which the Master, one supposes, replied, “ Certainly, 
sir,” or perhaps “ Ay, ay, sir,” and immediately went to 
the office. Not a word, you observe, about tonnage, 
freeboard, draught, ullage, and the other things ships 
must have. That is why I think a letter was un- 
sea) despatched next day in some such terms as 
these : 


STATE SHIPBUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION, INC. 
TaBasco Bay, Pa., 


May 9. 
REF. HWL/45/XY/5/78. 
DEaR S1r,—Re your favor of the 3rd inst., per Head- 
Builder Silas Q. Bangs, we note that you wish us to construct 


a ship capable of laughing at disaster and able to wrestle with 
wave, whirlwind, etc, ; 
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We shall be glad to receive more definite instructions 
before proceeding with same, and have the honor to be, 
Faithfully, 
OPZ/BH. Otis P. Zammit. 
(pp. S.S.C.C., Inc.). 


SEE IT’S A ‘‘ STATECO”’ SHIP. 


A long correspondence probably ensued, but, as every- 
one knows, the ship was satisfactorily launched in the end 
and moved Mr. Longfellow to exclaim : 


Sail on, sail on, thou Ship of State ! 
Sail on, thou Union, strong and great ! 


—two lines of pure poetry unequalled in American litera- 
ture till Miss—her name escapes me at the moment— 
wrote, quite recently : 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 


* * * * 


Touraine. Across the silent, happy fields, under the 
Christmas stars, with lanterns bobbing, go the country 
people home from midnight Mass, cloaked, mufflered, and 
hooded, with joy in their patient eyes. In the farm 
places the candles are lit and the Christmas log, the biche 
de Noél, flames on the hearth ; the oaken presses shine in 
the glow, and the tables are spread for the feast. That is 
Réveillon. 

Cosmopolis-on-Sea, Riviera. Under the festooned elec- 
tric lights, to the dreary hammering of Negro music, with 
discontent in their hard, bored eyes, the revellers go 
through the motions laid down for them by the hotel- 
keepers, carefully watching their flock by night. Moodily 
they shake their rattles; yawning they send little gold 
and pink balloons sailing to the ceiling, sipping champagne 
at 180 francs a bottle. That, too, is called Réveillon. 


IX. IN THE MOUNTAINS 


ABOVE SALDEU. 


ERE am I sitting in an inn up in the Pyrenees, 
H with black coffee, brandy, and bread before me 


and the dawn just gilding the peaks which rise 
enormous above my head. It is astonishingly few hours 
since I was walking the streets of London, spatted and 
umbrella’d, delighting fashionable circles with my fund of 
gay small-talk. 

I think I hear Mrs. Fribble laughing now, 

Now I am sitting at the very gates of Spain, with 
enormous silence enfolding me, a silence into which the 
ceaseless boom of the waterfalls leaping down the crags is 
insensibly blended. The very place, indeed, in which to 
do a bit of Fine Writing, full of exalted thought, and 
serene ecstasy, and high poetry, and dots... . 

And for the life of me I can think of nothing but a fat 
man who slept opposite me in the express from Paris; a 
man with a paunch so enormous that you might say it 
owned him. “I have seen many a bear led by a man,” 
said Mrs. Boswell to her husband in a moment of revolt— 
probably just after Dr. Johnson had left, having during 
the evening held half a dozen candles head down over 
the carpet to make them burn better—‘‘ but I never 
before saw a man led by a bear.’”’ Similarly with this 
man and his paunch. It led him about. 

However, this is not the time or place to meditate on 
such things. What I came up here into the awful silences 
of the Pyrenees to consider was this: Whether Despair is 
of itself a malady of the soul, or whether we have in our- 
selves, in the very stuff of Being, some permanence of 
essential reason, some intrinsic and, as it were, correlated 
and deeply entrenched and static fortitude of the spirit, 
which, so to speak 
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They have just told me that I cannot get into Andorra 
by the pass of Fontargente. They say the pass is blocked. 
There has been bad weather this summer, and the snow is 
very deep in the folds of the hills. I am very angry about 
this. Would Charlemagne have stopped for a bit of 
snow, or would he have spurred through it? He might 
have stuck in a drift, and he would certainly have looked 
very silly with his great beard, and his great sword Joyeuse, 
and his flaming eyes. But the great figures of romance 
(now I think of it) never make mistakes like that. Napoleon 
never fell off his horse in the mud during a battle. Nelson 
never tripped over a hawser. Tennyson never slipped on 
a banana-skin. Yes. The snow would have melted away 
before Charlemagne, I think. The Emperor before whom 
the whole Western world trembled, the uncle of Roland, 
the hammer of the paynim—such men are never found in 
a foolish or humiliating position. I doubt even if Mr. 
Churchill has ever had to run after his hat... . 

An old peasant has just warned me not to try the pass. 
What am I thinking about? I am thinking of a noble 
English poem. I forget its name. It is about a young 
man who passed at evening through an Alpine village, 
carrying a banner and groaning. To all who spoke to 
him he replied (I believe) ‘‘ Excelsior ! ’’ which he took for 
Latin. I remember that an old man warned him not 
to try the pass; after which there was probably some 

little misunderstanding : 


Tue Youne Man: Excelsior ! 

THE OLp MAN (sharply) : What ? 

THE Younc Man: EXCELSIOR! 

Tue Op Man (rather irritably) : What’s that ? 

The Younc MAN (a bit dashed) : Excelsior! E for Ernest, 
X for Xylophone, C for Candelabra, E for Ethel, L for Lion, 
S for Snow. 

THE OLp Man: Yes, but what is it ? 

Tue Younc Man (extremely dashed) « Oh, just a cry, you 
know. I go round crying it. It’s rather a habit with me. 
Well, I must really be getting along now. Excelsior! 


You know what happened to fim. When the old 
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man warned me not to try the pass I merely said “ Ah, 
out,’ which is good French and much more sensible. I 
am not going to try the pass. I am going by a mule-path 
into Andorra, and thence to the ancient city of Seo de 
Urgel, and so to Montserrat, that holy rock. 

However. We must now turn to consider whether the 
inner impulse of the soul, clarified and, as it were, ethereal- 
ised by a striving which 
: ay hat! You should have seen that paunch. My 

at ! 


X. OF SONG, OF TOURISTS, AND 


OF BORES 
CATALONIA. 


O those pleasures which the unhappy rich can 
hardly hope to enjoy in this life I would add one 


more: the pleasure of coming down from the high 
hills, the awful silences, the precipices, the sparse villages 
with their taciturn men, and of stumbling, sunburned and 
footsore, into some big town of the Spanish plains. Very 
sacredly bound up with this is the pleasure of exchanging 
the harsh wine of the mountains, tasting damnably of tar 
and the goatskin, for a bottle of Valdepefias, and hard 
bread and sausage for a golden ¢ortzlla, which is a thick 
kind of omelette, much the same kind as Alisonde gave to 
Ramon of Aragon when he found her, after many years, 
in the Fonda of the Moon at Xaen. You may remember 
the first words of the knight when, having eaten in silence 
at her white hands, he gazed into the lovely face of her 
whom he had sought so long. “TJ will,” he said, ‘ have 
another of those.” 

Into one of these towns my friend and I came dusty 
and unkempt from the hills, and there we found our 
friends, and lights, and gaiety, singing, and wine. It is 
difficult for an Englishman, so accustomed to the idea of 
liberty, to realise all at once that in these Spanish towns 
a man can sing at his food, and laugh aloud, and declaim 
great wads of good verse, and call for wine when he likes 
without fear of being immediately arrested by a policeman 
and put to. bed in prison under Section 99 (a), VI., 54 (c) 
of some Act devised by some snuffling enemy of mirth and 
endured by fools. ; 

We came, then, into this jolly Spanish town, and there 
we sat and ate and drank and sang and laughed until the 
midnight stars hung bright over the palm trees in the street 
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below and the drip of the fountains in the Cathedral cloister 
made elfin music in the Spanish night. We were six, and 
one of us was one of the three best English poets now 
alive. O nights and banquets of the gods! A couple of 
hundred years ago or so we might have had the same in 
our own country ; but she has been governed so long by 
men with cold, glazed eyes (like those of demented codfish) 
that she has, I think, forgotten all this; though she still 
remembers that she is free, or something. So, at least, 
Mr. Hoot, the politician, said the other day—not the Mr. 
Hoot who was mixed up in the “Mbongo Concessions 
scandal. The other Mr. Hoot; the one who made that 
£500 the other day out of a private letter written by Sir 
Henry Gobble. 

There is nothing more to be said by me about this 
town, except that it has theatres, cabarets, kinemas, a 
bull-ring, a Zoo, trams, swift electric trains, two wireless 
stations, and two cathedrals, one ancient, grave, Gothic, 
and lovely, the other modern, unfinished, and the most 
frightful phantasy of an architect’s brain in the history of 
Western architecture. Its churches are large and massy 
with gold and marble, and since the inhabitants have not 
been vouchsafed that glorious vision of efficiency which 
is ours it is possible to get about the busy streets of this 
big town in taxi-cabs very fast, very smoothly, and 
without any traffic blocks. 

But what am I saying? Any tourist can see these 
things if his conductor will let him; though if I were a 
conductor I should shoot a tourist in the leg if I saw him 
trying to escape from the main body and make observa- | 
tions for himself. Such a thing argues eccentricity, and 
eccentricity argues demoralisation and the sapping of the 
gang’s moral. 

I myself have seen many a drove of tourists trailing 
round Europe absolutely go to pieces for lack of a little 
of this wholesome discipline ; and once at least I have 
had to assist their conductor by setting my dog on them 
and helping to round them up. A timely shot would 
keep the herd together, and the introduction of wound- 
stripes and a few new phrases in the phrase-books would 
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still further promote esprit de corps and good feeling in 
tourist circles. For example : 


Good morning! TI see you have stopped one in the leg ! 

Yes! I broke away in the Louvre in 1924 ! 
_ I got my packet in the Dutch School of the National Gallery 
4n 23: 

My Uncle George has been pipped three times in two trips ! 

Why ts that P 

He always wants to know about things ! 

My Aunt took to the forest at Fontainebleau last April 
and has not been heard of since. 

Good gracious! Was she hit ? 

Not much. She got a couple in the leg, but luckily she 
can hop well. 

Pray, Sir, do not shoot at Grandfather. He is only asking 
someone the time ! 

No, Sir! I am within the ranks, though part of my 
watstcoat is outside ! 

This conductor beats us too much with his little whip. 

It is his impatience, no doubt! Look, he is shooting at 
the stragglers indiscriminately ! 

I do not ltke being prodded with a goad ! 

Rarely have I seen a more docile herd than this ! 


This idea for the amelioration and co-ordination of 
tourist travel occurred to me in the middle of the plain of 
the Cerdagne, as I and my friend were getting into our 
stride on the third day’s march, and the heat was intense. 
By the time we reached the old town of Puycerda on its 
hill we had evolved a humanitarian scheme for dealing 
with Bores, which, I think, has not yet been fully con- 
sidered. 

It is well known that a favourite habit of the Bore in 
_ London is to entrench himself in drawing-rooms behind 
articles (such as cake-stands and pianos) from which he 
cannot be dislodged by a sudden lunge. Our scheme, 
briefly, is to enlist a corps of devoted specialists who will, 
by carefully nourishing and exciting the Bore on his pet 
topic, lure him thence to Victoria, and thence on to the 
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boat express, and so on and on from Paris right down 
south to, say, Ax-les-Thermes. A fast car whirls the 
Bore and his supposed victim (still exclaiming at intervals 
“ Really ?”’ and “‘ What did you do then ?”’ and “ Good 
Heavens !’’) up among the hills to Hospitalets, where a 
couple of mules are ready saddled to carry them up the 
rocky single track to the pass of the Pyrenees known as 
the Port de Saldeu. Arrived at the top of this very steep 
and lonely pass, the Bore, still boring, is hurled with 
inconceivable velocity down the precipice into Andorra 
by two other of our employees, who then go to dinner ; 
and the Bore-lurer returns to England for a fresh convoy. 
That is all. Simple, inexpensive, and certain. 


XI. THE ARCADIANS 


ANDORRA LA VIEJA. 


MONG life’s pleasures denied (as I have already 
hinted) the rich—I mean the disgustingly rich—I 


count those of climbing a heartbreaking four-mile 
Pyrenean valley, over rocks and shingle and roaring 
torrents, to a pass knee-deep in snow and 7,000 ft. up; 
scrambling and sliding down the other side of the 
precipice into the Republic of Andorra, where no one 
ever goes; and riding out of Andorra with the ruling 
prince of that happy nation, who is no other than the 
Bishop of Seo de Urgel, and a very great prelate 
indeed, though he does ride with peasants in a motor 
omnibus. : 
I believe sharp-nosed economists and pedants of a certain 
kind foam madly at the mouth and are dumb when the 
Republic of Andorra is mentioned in their hearing ; for 
here, alone in Europe, is a morsel of the Golden Age, the 
Distributive State, the land of peasant proprietors, the 
country where there are no rich and no poor, no police, no 
moneylenders, kinemas, politicians, Fabians, vegetarians, 
cranks, criminals, uplift merchants, vulgarians, knights, 
Big Business men, nor any other evils which afflict and 
harass our civilisation. Encircled and.cut off from the 
brawling and noise of Europe by their ring of high moun- 
tains the happy and devout Andorrans till their own land 
and tend their own flocks, and every year they pay 
tribute to the Préfet of Perpignan and the Bishop of 
Seo—about {60 altogether, they tell me. Their fields are 
fat and smiling, and their houses are built of solid stone, 
and wayside shrines stand along their single road; and 
though -they have electric light and are connected by 
telephone with the outside world, I do not think they 
care a dump for that. They are the Arcadians of the 
Western world. 
15 225 
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It is in this place that I halt to praise and glorify the 
Innkeeper of Andorra. We tramped into his cobbled 
village, my friend and I, in the dusk, after scrambling up 
and down the hills and pounding all day along the rocky 
road in the heat. The innkeeper, a dark and silent man, 
gave us soup and wine, and a well-cooked meal, and 
changed our money, and gave us a room—a bare, spotless, 
shuttered room with blue-washed walls. At dawn a team 
of passing mules with jingling harness woke us, and after 
the coffee we observed that the innkeeper seemed distrait 
and brooding. 

His daughter, who spoke French and had the eyes of 
Spain, came to us and said: 

“He is a little worried. He believes he may have 
given a bad peseta by mistake in the change last night.” 

We looked, and found the doubtful coin. At the sight 
of it the face of this Andorran lighted up. He broke into 
smiles. He seized the bad peseta and gave us a good one 
for it. My very small stock of Castilian did not allow me 
to understand his mountain speech, but his expression 
which was now transfigured, would have spoken for him. 
It said : 


Knights! Had you left my house bearing the ignoble 
_burden of this vile and abominable coin I should never again 
have known happiness! At the thought that such mis- 
chance should have been threatening two sach noble and 
courteous gentlemen I shudder and recoil with horror! Do 
me the honour of accepting my burning regrets that such a 
contingency should have arisen, even for a moment, under 
a roof that has had the privilege of sheltering two such 
cavaliers. . 


His face and eyes said this, but not with servility. His 
bearing was easy, free and dignified. We paid his trifling 
bill and went out into the sunshine, and he saluted us in 
the name of God; a very honest man, and his beard 
three days old at the least. 


I got out of Andorra la Vieja in a rickety motor-’bus 
which a bronzed and hairy demon with nerves of steel 
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drove hell for leather down the mountain road to Seo de 
Urgel. Like another Spanish driver who took me out of 
Pampeluna on the way to Roncesvalles one night in Holy 
Week, this virtuoso did not fear death or mutilation, and 
he twisted his rattling “bus round the gorges like lightning, 
chatting agreeably the while with his friend who sat 
beside him. 

“Observe, Henry,’ he appeared to be saying, “‘ the 
prospect which bountiful Nature spreads before us here. 
On my right ’’—he waves a hand and we skate dizzily 
round a corner on two wheels—“ yonder thickly wooded 
height, which seems to inspire no sentiments but those of 
awe and admiration. On my left ’’—he waves his other 
hand as we take a hairpin bend and a low bridge at 45 
miles an hour—‘‘ more hills, and below us ’’—he stretches 
an arm and we shoot round a right-angled turn and into — 
the straight at-a sickening speed—“ below us, Henry, a 
foaming torrent, as you observe.” 

But this was not all, for very soon he brought the ’bus 
to a standstill, lit a fresh cigarette, and exchanged a 
little badinage with his friend. What seemed to be a 
dialogue something after this kind (for I did not under- 
stand a word of it) then took place: 


Our Driver (heartily): Come along. A bit of practice 
"Il do you good. 

Henry (dubiously) : What do I do? 

Our DrIvER (much amused): Oh, just wiggle the wheel a 
bit, you know. 

HENRY: I see. But supposing I lose control of the beastly 
thing ? 

OUR DRIVER (tickled to death): Oh, nothing. We just go 
over the edge. Ha! Ha! 

Henry: Ah, well. Where’s the speed thing ? 

Our DrIveER (wiping his eyes): Your foot’s nearly on it, 
Henry. 

Henry (much cheered): Good. 


I say nothing of the next quarter of an hour. We 
leaped off the mark like a maddened antelope with a 


stick of dynamite tied to its tail, and Henry had us zig- 
zagging down the road at a speed which even now I prefer 
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not to think about. Once at least our driver flung himself 
on Henry and wrenched the wheel from him just in time. 
There was one corner .. . 

Anyhow, Henry stopped at last. They speak of him 
in Andorran motoring circles, I expect, as twirling a pretty 
wheel. 

* * * * * 


At Seo de Urgel, that ancient city under the towering 
snow-crested heights of the Sierra del Cadi, we found a 
more dignified motor-’bus and a driver who, carrying a 
distinguished company which included Monsignor, benig- 
nant, spectacled, and beaver-hatted over the episcopal 
skull-cap, a sprinkling of officers, a couple of nuns, a haif- 
dozen grave and handsome old peasants, myself, and 
my companion on this travel—who, carrying all this 
precious freight, drove carefully and at a uniform 
speed along the smooth curving road under the im- 
mense hills to the edge of the Cerdagne, that green plain 
in its ring of mountains. Then we walked, my friend and 
I. Heavens, how we walked ! 

The rich, I say, lack all these pleasures. They also 
lack the dust, and the heat, and the raging thirst, and the 
nail in the boot, and the dull pain of the last five miles 
along the endless road, and the ecstasy of the first draught 
of wine, and the well-cooked meal at the day’s end. How 
dreadful to be rich ! 

I had meant here to shatter a few superstitions of the 
English, who cannot believe that you can find cleanliness 
in a Spanish country inn, and good cooking, and good 
company. I had also meant to say something of the 
electric light and telephones which the remotest mountain 
villages possess; and also something about the extra- 
ordinary town of Llivia, which is a solid chunk of Spain 
in French territory. However that will do for another 
time. God bless you all and save you from touring in 
_herds; than which the fate of driven cattle is more 
preferable. Amen. 


XII. ON STEAM: A MODERN BOON 


In Tuscany. 

MONG all the folk-sayings of the Italians, which 

are so often both sagacious and musical, there is 

one which is particularly arresting, alike for its 

liquid sequence of consonants and its ancestral wisdom. 

It goes—I am going to translate it almost at once, to the 

best of my ability—“ Tivare la manigha solo in caso di 

pericolo. Ognt abuso verra punito.” It is not difficult to 

persuade oneself, groping backwards in the memory, that 

this comes from Dante ; from the “ Vita Nuova,” possibly. 

Did Beatrice murmur it? Was it Love himself who, clad 

in flame-coloured vesture, sang it to the music of citherns 

and citoles, in the poppied hush of a Florentine summer 

-afternoon ? Or (perhaps more reasonably) is it not, after 

all, a phrase from Puccini? “ Tosca,’ most likely? The 

end of that muggy Second Act, possibly, where Tosca 

stabs Scarpia and stands the candles at his head? Tut, 
tut. Let us think. 


ScaRPIA (clutching his throat and staggering to the floor): 
Tirare la maniglia solo in caso di pericolo-o-o ! 
Tosca (breathless and pale) : Ogni abuso verra punito-o-o ! 
[Scarpia falls dead. Tosca registers customary emotion. 
Business with candelabra. Puccinese noises. Curitain.] 


There, surely But then again, might it not 
be ? However, it is (as I have remembered at last) 
none of these things, but the chiselled thought of the poet 
who writes the warnings for the Italian State Railways, 
and it signifies, broadly speaking, “ Don’t pull the com- 
munication-handle except in case of danger, or you will 
get it in the neck.” I have been staring at it in a sort of 
trance all night while the train has been rushing through 
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France. The flying wheels pound it out maddeningly in 
rhythm, “ Tivare la maniglia Blow ! 

The carriage contains, besides my two friends and myself, 
three pilgrims on the way to Rome, a lady with 54 bags, 
and a quantity of steam, the property of the P.L.M. 
railway company. The steam has been fizzling steadily 
from a leaking hot-water pipe ever since we left Paris. 
Who invented steam ? 

Thought for the Day : Had the kettle which fell on Newton's 
head fallen from a still greater height there would have been 
no Atomic Theory. 

The steam sizzles and fribbles. It has the flavour of 
dusty hats, of very old damp umbrellas carried by aged 
men who do not believe in God. It is abominably annoy- 
ing. My friends are asleep. The pilgrims are absorbed 
in meditation. On behalf of the company I curse the 
steam in a low voice with several powerful curses of which 
I am master—not excluding the Maledictio Magna or 
Great Curse of Rye, which was uttered (as you know) by 
Henry James on stepping, while in pyjamas, upon a tin tack. 

Thought for the Day: Under the influence of steam 
lobsters and estate agents go red, but locomotives faster. 

I envy the pilgrims their absorption and serenity. Our 
hearty forefathers setting out for Rome had great hardships 
to endure; namely, sea-terrors, bandits, fleas, road 
travel, bad inns, wolves, storms, that fleeting but dreadful 
ailment of the soul called accedia, and a thousand ills. 
Had there been escaping steam they would have endured 
that as well with a cherry “ Benedicite! Wot you (or 
“wist ye’) that I care not vj pence for such moils!’’; or 
alternatively, ‘‘ By the Rood of Boxley! Wist ye (or 
“wot you ’) that Iam true man, and no wampish halfling ! ” 
For that was the sort of men they were, leal and faithful, 
hearty men and laughing, and apt to knock snivellers and 
peevish mumchance rogues across the mazzard with a 
ae halberd, or fubbing-iron. As for steam, 
why——. 

MopaNnE.—An official of the company has inspected 
our. carriage, noted the escape of steam, lifted eyebrows, 
waved his hands twice, and gone away. 
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TurIn.—An official of the company has contemplated 
our steam, surveyed our carriage, and stuck a written 
label on the outside. Label says there is an escape of 
steam in our carriage. 

GENOA.—Quiet chat with bilingual train official on 
escape of steam in carriage. He thinks it is due to leak 
in hot-water pipe. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NEW TRAVELLERS’ PHRASE-BOOK. 


Steam was discovered by George Stephenson. 

The steam-pipe in this carriage leaks. 

Tam warm. 

He is mottled. 

She is partially boiled. 

Sir! What is the matter with this pipe ? 

He has a notebook and a spanner. 

He says the escape of steam is caused by leakage. 

Give me his notebook, and beat his face in with the 
spanner. 

Look at my Aunt! She is going gaga! 

She is whiffling with indignation ! 

The first engine driven by steam was the Rocket. 

Sir! I shall report this to the directors ! 

He has gone away. 

My Aunt is becoming spotty. 

Waiter! Bring me a bottle of Vichy, and cover my 
Aunt with a white cloth. 

It is all over. 

Steam is used for driving horizontal as well as vertical 
engines. 


P1sA.—The steam, on hearing our firm resolve to plunge 
into Tuscany on foot, emits a hoarse choke and ceases 
to dribble. 

Andiamo ! 

We have plunged. 


XIII. SOME WORDS ON TUSCANY 


SIENA. 


OUR things above all are good in Tuscany; its 
| its cheese, of the creamy kind called del paese, 

its magnificent great churches of black and white 
marble, and what the 18th century would call its pro- 
digious fine prospects. Expect from me, however, no 
panegyricsonanyofthem. It has all been done a thousand 
times before. Comrade Browning did a vast deal of it; 
and he (as you know) was a rosy eupeptic little man and 
a great diner-out. Perhaps Mrs. Bossom (“ Ramblings 
in Tuscany ’’) sums it up most neatly when she observes 
(p. 146, paragraph 14) that “the traveller in Italy will 
above all be struck by the fact that although the scenery 
is beautiful and the inhabitants no doubt worthy, they are 
often most un-English in outlook and appearance.”’ 

Archdeacon Rurble (“ My Italian Memories ’’) has the 
same thought. He remarks (pp. 98, 243, 286) : 

One cannot fail to be impressed favourably—nay, enthusi- 
astically—with the beauty of the country, its rich plains, its 
wooded eminences, the variety of its scenery, and the pro- 
fusion of sunshine which it enjoys in no small degree. But, 
mixed with these pleasing sensations, there is, inevitably, a 
deep regret that Providence, in its inscrutable wisdom, should 
have chosen to people Italy with persons who are not only 
foreigners in the ordinary sense, but completely alien in every 
way from all that we are proud to call British. " 


Miss E. P. Womming (“ From a Florentine Pension ”’) 
has yet another criticism. She points out, rather sharply, 
that it is often far from convenient for the art lover to 
inspect at leisure world-famous pictures in Italian churches 
because the inhabitants (to quote her own words) “ appear 
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to imagine that they have the right to pray in them at 
all hours,.on weekdays as well as Sundays, often kneeling 
on the bare floor to do so!” 

And lastly, Dr. Pump, whose ‘Out and About in 
Strange Places” has gained him the admiration of the 
thoughtful, the ingenuous, and the high-minded, has 
placed on record the fact that at a wayside inn in Tuscany 
in the year 1895 he was totally unable to get boiled shrimps 
and tea at teatime, though he called very loudly for them 
more than twenty times in phrases culled (his own word, 
not mine—thank Heaven) from the Travellers’ Guide to 
Italy and the Tropics! Happily, Dr. Pump (whose legs, 
his numerous admirers will be glad to hear, are much 
better) was fortunate enough, on reaching Florence, to 
meet a gentleman named Mr. Smith, of Manchester, with 
whom he passed the next two days very agreeably without 
being compelled to leave his boarding-house in search of 
recreation. I cannot forbear to quote a pregnant passage 
written on taking leave of Mr. Smith, who was a sincere 
and pious thinker, though troubled with adenoids : 


“Ah!” (writes Dr. Pump) ‘‘ well may this so-called 
country be named Italy! Jtaly, indeed! Yes! Italy by 
name, and Italy (alas !) by nature!” } 


But come, come, come. Here am I wandering happily 
through Tuscany, among the fruitful fields, by the side of 
quiet clear waters, over little green hills crowned by larch 
and cypress, such as the Florentine painters of old time, 
great and small, Master Taddeo Gaddi and Brother 
Angelico, Brother Filippo and Lorenzo di Credi and 
Ghirlandaio and Nicolo di Pietro Gerini, loved to give 
Our Lady for a background; here am I wandering care- 
lessly past vineyards and warm golden rocks, past slow 
~ oxen and creaking wains and straw-hatted labourers ankle 

deep in the good earth; here am I swigging down the 
Tuscan wine and not caring a dump for the Serious, for 
the Practical, for Those Who Are Out To Make Good—a 
beastly phrase. Nor for you either, Keen Plain Men 


-1 This is often attributed to Volumnia Lady Gumm, but wrongly. 
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Who Will Stand No Nonsense! Come, then. Let us 
pull ourselves together and set down, soberly and in 
- order, a few Useful Facts suitable for Busy Men and 
Those Who Have No Time For Dreams. 


UsreFuL Facts ABouT TUSCANY. 


5,643,280* acres of canvas, 10,986,778* tons of paint, 
and 984,623* lbs. of golf-leaf were consumed by the masters 
of the Sienese and Florentine Schools. 


The paintings of Fra Angelico, Fra Lippo Lippi, 
Masaccio, Botticelli, and Michaelangelo, placed end to 
end, would reach from Bush House, E.C., to Manchester - 
(Midland Adelphi). 


It is not generally known that all the pictures (number- 
ing 15,682*) in the Uffizi Galleries at Florence were painted 
entirely by hand. 


The annual artistic output of Giotto could have been 
trebled had he used an electrically driven brush. 


Placed one on top of the other, the combined paintings 
of the Sienese, Florentine, and Umbrian Schools would 
reachia height equal to five times the height of the lift- 
shaft at Hampstead Tube Station, one-and-a-half times 
the height of the Threadneedle Street offices of Lard 
Refineries (Ltd.), and twice round the Stock Exchange. 


The Mendicant Orders were not conveyed by dictaphone. 


The rose window in the Dominican Church of Santa 
Maria Novella (1278-1350) at Florence is an exact replica 
of that in the billiard-room of the mansion on Fifth- 
avenue, New York, recently built for Mr. Waygood P. 
Boomer, of Boomer’s Beans, Inc. 


The “Fra” in Fra Angelico is short for Freightage 
Risks Assured. 


* Or some such figure. 
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Florence (Tusc.) must not be confused with the better- 
known Florence (Pa.), The two towns are entirely 
dissimilar. 


I think that will do for the time being, though I have 
several more useful facts up my sleeve. Did you know 
that 329,486,987 hairpins placed end to end would reach 
from Siena nearly to Shepherd’s Bush ; and probably did ? 

You did not know ? 

Good Heavens ! 


XIV. SIESTA 


spring; and day’s at the morn. Morning’s at 

(approximately) 12.20. Is the hillside dew-pearled ? 
Is the lark on the wing? Is the snail on the thorn? I 
have not looked. I am lying under a tree on a little hill . 
in Tuscany, outside the walls of Siena, half-drowned in 
happiness and staring through half-closed eyes at the great 
bowl of sky above me. The whole world is a blaze of gold 
and blue. I have had a breakfast of bread and honey 
(like the Queen in her parlour) and I am stretched out 
lazily, thinking of absolutely nothing. 

No, I am not. I am thinking of something. I am 
thinking of Comrade Pelman. I am thinking how sick 
he would be because I am not making a mental note of 
the objects around me. In the last half-hour I have seen - 
a bee, an ox, three peasants, five little white clouds, a 
flight of birds. . . . Or is it a box, five pheasants, and a 
flight of cows? I do not remember. I do not care. 
The outraged screams of Comrade Pelman impinge 
pleasantly on my drowsy ear. He screams like a lark,. 
and sometimes he booms like a bell. I open my eyes with 
some difficulty and perceive a lark mounting into the blue. 
The bell is one of the bells of San Domenico in Siena. It 
is ridiculous to mix up Comrade Pelman with a lark. He 
would certainly not fly up and down in such an aimless 
way. He would ask himself, ‘ Am I increasing my song 
power? Am I stronger on the wing to-day than I was 
yesterday ? Am I among the Birds Who Matter, or am 
I still chirping round in the Old Rut?” On which he 
would immediately impale a worm with knowledge and 
mastery and take a powerful trial flight. 

Another thing I am thinking about is the state of 
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England. I wonder what is happening in England, what 
disasters are overtaking my country in my absence. I 
wonder if the Bank Rate has fallen to par, or is sagging, 
or has been written off, or carried over to current account, 
or whatever happens to it. I wonder if war has been 
declared on anybody, if there has been an earthquake, if 
the Government has crashed, if the editor of the ‘“‘ Dancing 
Gazette’ has come a purler at the Palais de Danse, Hammer- 
smith. This last thought contorts my features with a 
strong convulsion of agony and shame; much the same 
as happened to Lord Henry Maltravers when he learned 
from Constance St. Ermin that she had already plighted 
her troth. A warm wave of colour, if I remember rightly, 
rushed over her face and neck. Lord Henry’s features 
were contorted, and he turned aside, quickly biting his 
lip. 
2 have turned aside and quickly bitten my lip. It 
hurts. 

I wonder lazily how the heroines of Victorian fiction 
timed the wave of colour so accurately, and if the heroes 
really thought it clever; and contrariwise, I wonder if 
the heroines liked to see the heroes twisting their faces. 
I wonder if they ever timed it all wrong. For example: 


Lorp Henry (in a low voice): Were it possible, Miss St. 
Ermin, for one to whom your lightest wish, your least desire, 
were immediate and immutable law—were it his privilege— 
nay, his right 

[A wave of colour sweeps over ConsTANCE’S face and neck.] 


Lorp Henry (much annoyed): I beg your pardon. I had 
not finished. aS 

ConsTANceE (falteringly): I was not aware—I did not 
dream—that I had interrupted an avowal which 

Lorp Henry (sharply) : You cannot deny, Miss St. Ermin, 
that a warm wave of colour has this moment swept over your 
neck ? : 

ConsTANCE (turning aside) : No, no. 

Lorp HENRY (accusingly) : Your ears are quite red. 

CoNSTANCE (sinking into a chair) : Leave my presence, sir. 

Lorp Henry (angrily) : Certainly, as soon as my features 
have been properly convulsed. 
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[He turns aside and becomes convulsed with agony, biting his 
lip at the same time—a difficult thing to do. As he does 
so a sharp yelp escapes him.| 

ConsTANCE: You feel 
Lorp HENRY (in a muffled voice) : I caught my whiskers. 


[Goes out sideways.] 


A little tiny breeze comes down the valley and stirs the 
trees. Over the old city wall a little cloud is sailing, and 
the southern road, glaring white in the sun, climbs up 
through the gate, past the Roman bath and the street of 
the tanners, past the house of Catherine, Servant of God, 
up to the narrow main street of Siena with its palaces, 
and so to the crown and glory of Tuscany, which is its — 
white and black marble cathedral. It is immensely hot, 
and the grasshoppers are in full song. I tell myself that 
they do it by rubbing their hind legs together. Nobody 
else can do this. I wonder how an audience would look 
in Queen’s Hall if a singer came forward and rubbed a 
group of Brahms lieder at them. I wonder if he would do 
it by holding on to the pianoforte (if Mr. Liddle—or Mr. 
Kiddle—would let him ; which I doubt), or by lying down 
between two potted palms. The critics would say : “‘ Early 
sock trouble marred Mr. ’s first offering, but in the © 
vubato passages he was in excellent leg. He should, how- 
ever, endeavour to avoid over-emphasising his bravura by 
wiggling the toes.” 

It is tremendously hot. I close my eyes and think that 
later in the week I will go to Poggibonsi, which I passed in 
the train some days ago. I want to go to Poggibonsi 
because its name attracts me. It is a little place on the — 
line to Siena, and on its platform there is a memorial 
tablet to George Stephenson. I do not know why. Per- 
haps they are fond of steam, as some people are of string. 
I deliberate on the pleasant name of Poggibonsi. It 
sounds like a fat man blowing bubbles through a B-flat 
oboe. It is a soothing, bomblesome word. Poggibonsi. 

Poggibonsi. Poggibonsi. Poggi—— . 

You must boom lightly on the penultimate. Thus 
Poggi-BON-si. a aint 
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I wonder (very drowsily) why Comrade Browning, who 
was so good at Italian place-names, never worked Poggi- 
bonsi into something. Genuine line by Comrade Browning : 


Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato. 


Lines composed by me on the spot on behalf of Comrade 
Browning, working in Poggibonsi : 


What, then! We met, quotha, at Poggibonsi ? 

(Hand to the helve, there! Count the thing achieved !) 
Ay, but when Strozzi pomped it at Firenze, 

(He! So—you glimpse it! On that night, remember, 
Forth flamed torch, flashed blade—you know the rest !) 
Poggibonsi served a turn there, you'll afford— 

Eh ? For a thousand turns such, hanselled—? Bene! 
Forth leers old Pandolf from his onion bed. 


I do not know what it means. It is in Comrade Brown- 
ing’s well-known obscure manner. 

I am very sleepy. I wonder less and less about Com- 
rade Browning and Poggibonsi. Poggibonsi. Poggi- 
bon 

Boggiponsi. 

I am sinking very slowly into a warm green sea. It 
is translucent. It is full of the murmurings of bees and 
the sleepy note of birds. Gorgeous fish waver past. One 
looks like Comrade Pelman. He is biting my toes. 

Millions of miles away there is music. ‘ Sounds and 
sweet Ayres, that giue Delight, and hurt not.” Who 
said that ? 

Poggibonsi. 

Down, down, down. 


Pogg 


A-aa-aa-h ! 
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PUBLICATIONS 


This Catalogue contains only a selection of the more important 


books published by Messrs. Methuen. 


A complete catalogue of 


their publications may be obtained on application. 


PART I. 


Armstrong (W. W.) 
THE ART OF CRICKET. Crown 8vo. 35. 
net. 


Bain (F. W.) 

A Dicit oF THE Moon. THE DESCENT 
OF THE SUN. A HEIFER OF THE DAWN. 
IN THE GrEAT Gop’s Hair. A 
DRAUGHT OF THE BLUE. AN ESSENCE 
OF THE Dusk. AN INCARNATION OF 
THE SNow. A MINE OF FAULTS. THE 
ASHES OF A Gop. BUBBLES OF THE 
Foam. A SyYRuP OF THE BEES. THE 
LIVERY OF Evz. THE SUBSTANCE OF A 
DreaM. All Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. AN 
EcHO OF THE SPHERES. Wide Demy 
8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Baker (C. H. Collins) 


Crome. Illustrated. Quarto. £5 53. 
net. 


Balfour (Sir Graham) 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Twentieth Edition. In one . Volume. 
Or. 8vo. Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Belloc (Hilaire) 


PARIS. THE PYRENEES. Each 8s. 6d. 
net, ON NOTHING. HILLS AND THE SEA. 
Each 3s. 6d. net. ON EVERYTHING. ON 
SOMETHING. First AND Last. THIS 
AND THAT AND THE OTHER. ON. ON 


ANYTHING. Each 6s. met. MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 18s. net. A HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. In4 vols. Vol. I, to 1066. 


15s. net. 


Birmingham (George A.)’ 


A WAYFARER IN HUNGARY. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 


Bowen (Frank C.,) 


THE Kino’s Navy, Illustrated. Feap. 
4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


Campbell (Olwen Ward) 


SHELLEY AND THE UNROMANTICS. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Revised. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Chandler (Arthur), D.D., late Lord 


Bishop of Bloemfontein 
ARA C@LI. 5s, net. FAITH AND EXPERI- 
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ENCE. 53. met. ‘THE CULT OF THE PAsS- 
ING MoMENT. 6s. net. THE ENGLISH 

_ CHURCH AND REUNION. 55. met. SCALA 
Munpi. 4s. 6d. net. 


Chesterton (G. K.) 

THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE Horsz. 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. 'TREMEN- 
Dous TRIFLES. ALARMS AND DISCUR- 
SIONS. A MISCELLANY OF MEN. THE 
Uses oF DIVERSITY. FANCIES VERSUS 
Fabs. All Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
CHarLEs DICKENS. Fcap.8vo. 35. 6d. 
net. WINE, WATER, AND SONG. Fcap. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


Childe (C. P.) 
CANCER AND THE PUBLIC. 
Ios. 6d, net. 


Clutton-Brock (A.) 
WHAT IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN? 
Essays ON ART. SHAKESPEARE’S HAM= 
LET. Fach 5s. net. Essays ON BOOKS, 
More Essays ON Books. Each 6s, 
net. SHELLEY, THE MAN AND THE 
PoET. 7s. 6d. net. 


Cowling (George H.) 
A PREFACE TO SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 53. net. 


Dark (Sidney) and Grey (Rowland) 
W. S. GiLBerT : His LIFE AND LETTERS, 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Dolls’ House (The Queen’s) 

Tue BoOK OF THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ 
Houser. Vol. I. THE Houvusz, Edited 
by A. C. BENsoN, C.V.O., and Sir 
LAWRENCE WEAVER, K.B.E. Vol. II. 
THe Liprary, Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Profusely Illustrated. A Limited Edi- 
tion. Crown 4to. £6 6s. net. 
EVERYBODY’s BOOK OF THE QUEEN’S 
Do.tts’ Housz. An abridged edition 
of the above. Illustrated. Crown 4to. 
5s, net. 


Edwardes (Tickner) 
THE Lore OF THE HONEYBEE. Thir- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. BEEKEEPING FOR ALL. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. THE BEE-MASTER OF 
WarriLow. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. All Illustrated. 


Einstein (Albert) 
RELATIVITY : THR SPECIAL AND GEN- 
gaat THEORY. Crown 8vo0. 


Demy 8vo. 


5s. net. | 


SIDELIGHTS ON RELATIVITY. Crown 
8v0. 3s. 6d. net. THE MEANING OF 
RELATIVITY. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


Other books on the Einstein Theory 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE T'HEORY OF 
RELATIVITY. By LYNDON BOLTON. 
Crown 8vo. 535. net. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY. By 
A. EINSTEIN, H. A. LORENTZ, H. 


MINKOWSKI. and H. Wry. With 
Notes by A. SOMMERFELD. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Write for Complete Lists 


Evans (Joan) 
ENGLISH JEWELLERY. 
£2 12s. 6d, net. 


Fitzgerald (Edward) 
THE RUBA’IYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Illustrated by EDMUND _J. SULLIVAN. 
Wide Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Forrest (H. Edward) 
Tue OLD HousEs OF STRATFORD-UPON- 
Avon. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. 
7s. Od. net. 


Freundlich (H.) 
COLLOID AND CAPILLARY CHEMISTRY. 
Royal 8vo. £1 16s. net. 


Fyleman (Rose) 

FarIRIEs AND CHIMNEYS. THE FAIRY 

GREEN, THE FAIRY UTE, THE 

Rarnsow Cat. EicHT LITTLE PLAYS 

FOR CHILDREN. FortTy GOOD-NIGHT 

Taxes, Each 3s. 6d. net. A SMALL ~ 
Cruse, 4s. 6d. net. THE ROSE FYLE- 

MAN Fairy Book. Illustrated. Crown 

4to. 0s, 6d. net. 


Gibbon (Edward)' 
Tue DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. With Notes, Appendixes, and 
Maps, by J. B. Bury. Illustrated. 
Seven volumes. Demy 8vo, 15s. net 
each volume. Also, unillustrated, 
Grown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each volume. 


Glover (T. R.) 
THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THB 
EarLy RoMAN EMPIRE. POETS AND 
PurRITANS. FROM PERICLES TO PHILIP. 
VirciL. Each tos. 6d. net. 


Gotch (J. A.) 
Otp ENGLISH HouvussEs. 
Demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


Royal 4to. 


Illustrated. 
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Graham (Harry) 
Tue WorRLD WE LavuGH IN: More 
Deportmental Ditties. Illustrated by 
“Fisu.” Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
5s. net. 7 


Grahame (Kenneth) 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. Seven- 


teenth Edition. Crown 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. 
net. Also, Illustrated by NANcy 
BARNHART. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


Hadfield (J. A.) 
PsycHOLoGy AND Moras. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Hall (H. R.) 
THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE NEAR 
East. Sixth Edition, Revised. Demy 
8v0o. £1 1s, net. 


Hamer (Sir W. H.), and Hutt (C. W.) 
A MAnuat oF HycIrene. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. £1 5s. net, 


Hind (A. M.) 
A CATALOGUE OF REMBRANDT’S ETCH- 
INGS. Two Vols. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Wide Royal 8vo. £1 155. net. 


Holdsworth (W. S.) 
A History oF ENGLISH Law. Seven 
Volumes. Demy 8vo, £1 5s. net each. 


Hudson (W. H.) 
A SHEPHERD’S LIFE. 
8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Feap. 8vo. 


Hutton (Edward) 
MILAN AND LOMBARDY. ‘THE CITIES 
OF ROMAGNA AND f¥HE MARCHES. 
SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. VEN- 
ICE AND VENETIA. THE CITIES OF 
Spain. NAPLES AND SOUTHERN ITALY. 
Illustrated. Each, 8s. 6d. net. A Way- 
FARER IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. THE 
Cirres oF Umpria. COUNTRY WALKS 


Illustrated. Demy 
Also, unillustrated, 
3s. 6d. net. 


ABOUT FLORENCE. ROME. FLORENCE 
AND NORTHERN TUSCANY. Illustrated. 
Each, 7s. 6d. net. 

Imms (A. D. 


A GENERAL TEXTBOOK OF ENTOMOLOGY. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. £1 16s. net. 


Inge (W. R.)), D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s 
CHRISTIAN Mysticism. (‘The Bampton 
Lectures of 1899.) Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Jenks (Edward) 


AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLIsH Law. Third Edition, Revised 
to 1919. Demy 8vo, 125. 6d. net. 


Kipling (Rudyard) S 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 2337d Thou- 
sand. é 


THE SEVEN SEAS. 172nd Thousand. 
THE Five NaTIONs. 138th Thousand. 


DEPARTMENTAL Ditties. 111th Thou- 
sand, 


THE YEARS BETWEEN. ‘osth Thousand. 
Four Editions of these famous volumes 


of poems are now published, viz.:— 


Crown8vo. Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Feap. 
8vo. Cloth, 6s. net.- Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
Service Edition. Two volumes each 
book. Square Feap. 8vo. 3s. net each 
volume. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—Verse. Feap. 
8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


TWENTY POEMS FROM RUDYARD KIP- | 


LING. 408th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 
Is. net. Be 


A CHOICE OF SONGS. 
net. 


Feap. 8vo. 23. 


Lamb (Charles and Mary) 


THe COMPLETE Works. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. A New and Revised 
Edition in Six Volumes. With Frontis- 
pieces. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net each. 

The volumes are: I. MISCELLANEOUS 
Prosz. II. ELIA AND THE LasF Essays 
oF Eta. III. Books FoR CHILDREN. 
IV. PLays AND Poems. V. and VI, 
LETTERS. 


SELECTED LETTERS. Chosen and Edited 
by G.T.CLapTON. Feap.8vo. 33. 6d. 
net. 


Lankester (Sir Ray) 
SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. SCIENCE — 


FROM AN Easy CHAIR: Second Series, — 


DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. GREAT 
AND SMALL ‘THINGS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8ve. 78. 6d. net. SECRETS OF 
EARTH AND SEA. Illustrated. Crown 
8v0. 8s. 6d. net. 7 
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Lodge (Sir Oliver) 


__tion). 


Man AND THE UNIVERSE (Twentieth Edi- 
THE SURVIVAL OF MAN (Seventh 
Edition). Each Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


net. RAYMOND (Twelfth — Edition). 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. RAYMOND 
REVISED.. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Lucas (E. V.) 

THE Lirg or CHARLES LAMB. 2 Vols, 
£1 1s. met. EDWIN AUSTIN ABBEY, 
R.A. 2 Vols. £6 6s. net. VERMEER 
OF DELFY. ros. 6d. net. A WANDERER 
iN. Horanp. A WANDERER IN 
Lonpon Lonpon’ REVISITED. A 


~ZAGS IN {FRANCE. 


WANDERER IN Paris. A WANDERER IN 
Florence. A WANDERER IN VENICE, 
Each tos. 6d. net. A WANDERER AMONG 


PICTURES. 8s. 6d. net. THE OPEN 
RoaD. 6s. net. Also, illustrated by 
CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. Ios. 6d. net. 


Also, India Paper. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘THE FRIENDLY TOWN. FIRESIDE AND 
SUNSHINE. CHARACTER AND COMEDY. 
Each 6s. net. THE GENTLEST ARP. 
6s. 6d. net. THE SECOND Post. HER 
INFINITE VARIETY. GoopD ComPANY- 
Ong Day AND ANOTHER. OLD Lamps 
FOR New. LOITERER’s HArRVEST. 
CLOUD AND SILveR. A BOSswELL oF 
BAGHDAD. ’T'WIxt EAGLE AND Dove. 
THE PHANTOM JOURNAL. GIVING AND 
RECEIVING. LUCK OF THE YEAR. EN- 
COUNTERS AND DIVERSIONS. ZIG- 
Each 6s. _ net, 
SPECIALLY SELECTED. URBANITIES. 
Each, illustrated by G. L. STAMPA, 
7s. 6d. net. YOU KNOW WHAT PEOPLE 
Ark. Illustrated by GBorGE Morrow. 
5s. met. THE SAME STAR: A Comedy 
in Three Acts. 3s. 6d. net, THE BRITISH 
ScHooL. 6s. net. LITTLE BOOKS oN 
Grear Masters. Each 5s. net. ROv- 
ING EAST AND ROVING WEST. 5s. net. 
See also Dolls’ House (The Queen’s), 


Lynd (Rebert) 


THE BLUE LION. THE PEAL OF BELLS. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN PROSE. 
Each Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


McDougall (William) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PsycHo- 


- LoGy (Nineteenth Edition), 8s. 6d. net. 


NATIONAL WELFARE AND NATIONAL 
Decay. 6s. met. AN OUTLINE OF 
PsyCHOLOGY. 12s. net. BODY AND 
Mind’ (Fifth Edition). 12s. 6d. net. 
ETHiIcs AND SOME MopERN WORLD 


PROBLEMS. "78. 6d. net. 


Maeterlinck (Maurice) Pr 


THE BLUE BIRD. 6s. net, Also, illus- 
trated by F. Cavey “ROBINSON, 
Tos. 6d. net. Mary MaGDALENE. 55. 
net. DEATH. 3s. 6d. net. OuR ETER- 
NITY. 6s. net. THE UNKNOWN GuEst. 
6s. met. POEMS. 5s. net. THE WRACK 
OF THE STORM. 6s net. 'THE MIRACLE 
OF St. ANTHONY. 3s. 6d. net. THR 
BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDR. 5s. net. 
THE BETROTHAL. 6s. net. MounrtTAIN 
PATHs. 6s. net. THE STORY OF TYLTYL, 
£1 1s. net. THE GREAT SECRET. 7s. 6d. 
net. 'THE CLOUD THAT LirTED and THE 
POWER OF THE DEAD. 7s. 6d. net, 


Masefield (John) 


ON THE SPANISH Main. 8s. 6d. net. A 
SaILor’s GARLAND. 65. net. SEA LIFE 
IN NELSON’s TIME. 55. net. 


Methuen (Sir A.) 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE. 
82nd Thousand. 

SHAKESPEARE TO Harpy: An Anthol- 
ogy of English Lyrics. 15th Thousand. 
Each Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. met. 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


Milne (A. A.) 


Nor THAT 1r Martrers. If I May, 
Each 6s. net. WHEN Wk WERE VERY 
YouNG. Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 
Eleventh Edition. 7s. 6d. net. Leather, 
tos, 6d, net. For go LuncHEON InTER- 
VAL: CRICKEF AND OTHER VERSES, 
Is, 6d, net. 


Milne (A. A.) and Fraser-Simson (H.) 


FOURTEEN SONGS FROM ‘‘ WHEN WE 
WERE VERY YOUNG.” Words by A. A. 
Milne. Music by H. Fraser-Simson. 
Fifth Edition. Royal ato. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Newman (Tom) 


How To Puay BILLiarpDs. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. met. BILLIARD 
Do’s AND DoNT’s. 2s. 6d. net. 


Oman (Sir Charles) 


A HIsTory OF THE ART OF WAR IN THB 


Mipbie AGEs, A.D. 378-1485, Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 2 Vols. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, £1 16s. net. 


Oxenham (John) 


Small Pott 8vo. 2s. 
net. ALL’s WELL. THE KING’s HIGH- 
way. THE VISION SPLENDID. THE 
Fiery Cross, HicH ALTARS. HEARTS 


BEES IN AMBER. 
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* ee Curent Each 
Paper, 1s. 3d. net. 


COURAGEOUS, 
Small Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 2s. net. 
2s. net. i y 
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Perry (W.J.) is 
THE ORIGIN OF MAGIC AND RELIGION. 
THE GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION. Each 
6s. net. THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 
18s. net. 


Petrie (Sir Flinders) 


A History or Ecypt. In 6 Volumes. 


_WVol. I. From tHe Ist To THE XVITH 
Dynasty. Eleventh Edition, Revised, 
12s. net. 

Vol. II. THe XVIITH AND XVIIITH 
Dynasties. Seventh Edition, Revised. 
gs. net. 

Vol. II. XIXtTH To XXXtTH DYNAs- 


vies. Third Edition. 


Vol. IV. EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLE- 
MAIC DyNAsTy. J. P. MAHAFFY. 
Second Edition. 9s. net. 


Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
J. G. Mitne. Third Edition, Revised. 
12s. net. 


12s. net. 


Vol. VI. EGypT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
STANLEY LANE POOLE. Fourth Edition. 
Ios. net, 


Raleigh (Sir Walter) 
THE LETTERS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Edited by LADY RALEIGH. Two Vols. 


Demy 8vo. £1 5s. net. 

Rice-Oxley (L.) 
OxFoRD RENOWNED, Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


Rutter (Owen) 
THE New BALTIc STATES AND THEIR 
Future : AN ACCOUNT oF LITHUANIA, 
LaTVIA AND’ ESTONIA. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


Smith (Adam) 
THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
EDWIN CANNAN. 2 Vols, 
£1 55. net. 


Smith (C. Fox) 
Sartor Town Days. SEA SONGS AND 


Edited by 
Demy 8vo. 


BaLiapDs. A Book oF Famous SuHips. 


SHip ALLEY. Each, illustrated, 6s. net. 
Ture RETURN OF THE “ CUTTY Sark.” 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


WINDS OF THE DAWN, | 


Sommerfeld (Arnold) 
ATOMIC” STRUCTURE AND SPECTRAL 
Linss. Demy 8vo. £1 12s. net. 


_Stevens @. E.) : 
Tue New Forest BEAUTIFUL. Tllus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.) 


Tue LeTTers. Edited. uy Sir ‘Stoner - 
Cotvin. 4 Vols. Feap. 8vo, Each 
6s. net. : 


Stratton (fF. J. M.) 
ASTRONOMICAL PHYSICS. Demy” 80. 
I 5s net.. 


Surtees (R. S.) <- 
HANDLEY CROSS. Mr. SPONGE’s 
~SPoRTING Tour. ASK MAMMA. MR, — 
Facey ROMFORD’s HOUNDS. PLAIN OR 
RINGLETS ? HILLINGDON HALL. Each; 
illustrated, 7s. 6d. met. JORROCKS’S 
JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. HAWBUCK 


GRANGE. Each, illustrated, 6s. net. 
Thomson (J. Arthur) = 
Wuat 1s MAN? 6s. 6d. net. ScIENCE 
AND RELIGION. 7S. 6d. net. : 
Zz 
Tilden (W. T.) ; 
THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS. SINGLES 


AND DousBLes. Lach, illustrated, 6s- 
net. THE COMMON SENSE OF LAWN 
TENNIS. Illustrated. 5s. net. ; 


Tileston (Mary W.) : 
DatLy STRENGTH FOR DaiLy NEEDs. 
31st Edition. 3s.6d.net. India Paper, 
Leather, 6s. net. 


Underhill (Evelyn) 
MysticisM (Tenth Edition). 1§s. net, 
Tue LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE LIFE 
or To-pay (Sixth Edition) 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Vardon (Harry) 
How To PLay GOotr. 


18th Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth) 
A LitTLe Book oF LIFE AND DEATH, 


22nd Edition. Small Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. re 
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Wilde (Oscar), - # 


THe Works. In16 Vols. Each 6s. 6d. 


- Sa 


net. 


_ 1. Lorp Artur Savi.e’s CRIME AND 
-.THE Portrait oF Mr. W.H. II. Tue 


Ducuess oF Papua. III. Poems. IV. 
LaDy WINDERMERE’S FAN. V. A 
WoMaN oF No ImporTaANce. VI..AN 
IpEaL Husband. VII. THE Import- 


* 


ANCE OF " BEINGe-BARNESY. VII. A 
HousE OF POMEGRANATES. IX. IN- 
“TENTIONS. X. DE ™ PROFUNDIS AND 
PRISON. LeTTers. XI. Essays. XII. 
SALOME, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, and 
La SaInre* OURTISANE. XIII. A 
CRITIC IN PALL MALL. XIV. SELECTED 
PROSE OF OscaR WILDE. XV. ART AND 
DECORATION. XVI. For Love OF THE 
KING. 5s. net, —~ 


iets 


PART II. A SELECTION OF SERIES 


The Antiquary’s Books" 


Each, illustrated, Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
A series of vohunies dealing with various 
‘branches of English Antiquities, com- 
prehensive and popular, as well as 
accurate and scholarly. 


The Arden Shakespeare 


Edited by W. J. Craic and R. H. Case. 
Each, wide Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

The ‘ideal Library Edition, in single 
plays, each edited with a full Introduc- 
tion, Textual Notes and a Commentary 
at the foot of the page. Now complete 
in 39 Vols. 


Classics of Art 
- Edited by J. H. W. Larnc. Each, pro- 


fusely illustrated, wide Royal 8vo. 15s. 
net to £3 3s. net. 


“A Library of Art dealing with Great 


Artists and with branches of Art. 


The ‘‘ Complete ” Series 


« 


Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 

AIRMAN. 16s. net. AMATEUR BOXER. 
tes. 6d. met. ATHLETIC TRAINER. 
ros. 6d. net. BILLIARD PLAYER. tos. 6d. 
net. COOK. tos. 6d. net. FFOXHUNTER. 
16s. net. GOLFER. 12s. 6d. met. HOCKEY 
PLAYER. tos. 6d. net. HORSEMAN. 155. 
met. JUJITSUAN (Cr. 8vo.). 5s. net. 
LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. 12s. 6d. net. 
Motorist. tos. 6d. net. MOUNTAIN- 
EER. 18s. net. OARSMAN. 125. 6d. net. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHER. 12S. 6d. met. RUGBY 


FOOTBALLER, ON THE NEW ZEALAND 
SysTEM. 12s. 6d. net. SHOT. 16s. net. 
SwiIMMER. 10s. 6d. net, YWACHTSMAN. 
“15s. net. 

~} 


The Connoisseur’s Library. 
With numerous Illustrations. Wide 
Royal 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. net each vol. 
ENGLISH COLOURED Books. ETCHINGS. 
EuROPEAN ENAMELS. FINE BOOKS. 
GLass. GOLDSMITHS’ AND  SILVER- 
SMITHS’ WorK. ILLUMINATED MANU- 
SCRIPTS. IVORIES.. JEWELLERY. MEZZO- 
TINTS. MINIATURES. PORCELAIN. 
SEALS. WooD SCULPTURE. 


The Do’s and Dont’s Series 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net each. 
This series, although only in its in- 
fancy, is already famous. In due course 
it will comprise clear, crisp, informative 
volumes on all the activities of life. 
Write for full list 


The Library of Devotion 
Handy editions of the great Devotional 
books, well edited. Small Pott 8vo. 
3s. net and 35. 6d. net. 


Little Books on Art 
Well Illustrated. Demy 16mo. Each 
55. net. 


Modern Masterpieces 
In sets of six. Feap.8vo. 35. 6d. each 
volume. 
Pocketable Editions of Works by A. A. 
MILNE, JOSEPH CONRAD, ARNOLD 
BENNETT, G. K. CHESTERTON, E. V. 
Lucas and HILAIRE BELLOC, 


Sport Series 
Mostly Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. as. net 
to 5s. net each, 
Handy books on all branches of sport by 
experts. 
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Methuen’s Half-Crown Library 
Crown 8vo. and Feap. 8vo. 


Methuen’s Two Shilling Library 
Feap. 8vo. 
Two series. of cheap editions of popular 
books. 
Write for complete ‘Uses 


The Westminster Commentaries — 4 
Demy 8v0. 8s. 6d. net to 16s. net. 
Edited by W. Lock, D.D.* "The objeet 
of these commentaries is "primarily - 
to interpret the author’s meaning 1 to ‘the 
present generation, taking the English — 
text in the Revised Version as their 
basis. “E 


THE LITTLE GUIDES 


Small Pott 8vo, IMlustrated and with Maps ; ee 
re 48. net mostly 2 e 5 
THE 62 VOLUMES IN THE SERIES ARE :— | E a 
BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE MIDDLESEX = SES Pe 
BERKSHIRE MONMOUTHSHIRE a> 
BRITTANY NORFOLK aan 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE NORMANDY §s. net reevige = 
CAMBRIDGE AND COLLEGES NNORTHAMPTONSHIRE : 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE NORTHUMBERLAND 7s. 6¢. net % 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND AND | NorTH WALES 6s, net Res 
WALES 6s. net NOTTINGHAMSHIRE : : 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 5s. net OXFORD AND COLLEGES yeas BH 
CHESHIRE 55. net OXFORDSHIRE an 
CoRNWALL ROME 5s. net : 3 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 6s. net 
DERBYSHIRE 

DEVON 

DorseT 5s. 6d. net 

DuRHAM 

ENGLISH LAKES 6s. net 

Essex 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

HAMPSHIRE 

HEREFORDSHIRE 4s. 6d. net 
HERTFORDSHIRE 

IsLE OF MAN 6s. net 

IsLE OF WIGHT 

KENT 5s. net 

KERRY 

LANCASHIRE 6s. net 

LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND 55. net 
LINCOLNSHIRE 6s. net 

LINCOLN’s INN AND GRray’s INN 6s. net 
LONDON 

MALVERN COUNTRY 


St. PAuL’s CATHEDRAL 
SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 
SHROPSHIRE 
SICILY 
SNOWDONIA 6s. net 
SOMERSET 
SourH WALES age => 
STAFFORDSHIRE 5S. net Sor 
SUFFOLK =e 
SURREY : 
Sussex ey 7 
TEMPLE tie be ; 
WARWICKSHIRE 5s, net , 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY “S : 
WILTSHIRE > 
WORCESTERSHIRE 65. net 
YORKSHIRE East RIDING 53. net. 
YORKSHIRE NorTH RIDING ; 
YORKSHIRE WesT RIDING 7s. 6d. net 
YorRK 6s. net ; 
2 


METHUEN & Co. Ltp., 36 Essex STREET, Lonpon, W.C.2. 
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